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^The Catholic Universal of Airierica's Continuing Education Project in , 
Libr^ SciMce has as its ipajor goalthe "(Jevelopment'^f courses adapted 
to present md future library job requirements. The course materials are 
aesigned to meet the actual on-the-job needs of middle and upper-levej 
library personnel who have completed a master's degreti in libraiy science 
and, who have gained practical experience in a-^braxy environment. 

\ / J ' ; ' ' . ' " ' . 

Three courseg have been developed by the project: Human Resources in 
thei Library System, The GovQpmiental Library Simulation for the Study 
of Administration of a Special Library, and Application of Computer 
Technology to Library Processes. For each set^of.coujpse materials, the 
data base' which was used was prbvided by Pha^I of the fes^rch project,^ 
which ^concentrated on an analysis of job dimensions and edijcalionaX needs pf 
middle and upper-level library personnel who had a master's degree in 
library science. \ 

Of the 73 courses to which the respondents in the study reacts, the highest 
demand was for courses in autoijiation, admijrii^trati(j|n of the governmental 
library, administrative policies and practices, andhubian relations in library 
administration. In the project the assumption was made that curriculmn 
planning for postrMLS courses should combine judgments not onlj^ of those 
performing the jobs, but also of top-level administrators who are setting 
the standards for hiring and promotion and are in key positions to know what 
libraries need in additional competencies for personnel iiTbrder to m? et ^ 
adequately the needs of clients in a time of great societal, and techpologipal 
change. The top-level library administrators thought the colirses most ' 

Ijames J. Kortondick, and Elizabeth w/ Stpne. Post-Master's Educa- 
tion for Middle and Upper->Level Personnel in libraries and Information 
Centers, Final Report, Pha^? I. (Washington, D.C. : Department" of 
Library Science, The Catholic University of America, 1970) (ED 0^8 985). . 
^ubseqilfently revised and 'republished as Job Dimensions and Educational 
Needs of Middle and Upper- Level Library Personnel (Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1-971). ^ ^ , * * 



needed at a level beyond the curriculum of the master's/aegree program 
in library. science were: Human relation^ in library admlnlfftratidn, 
adminidij:ative policies ajjd practices,^ policy formation and decision ^ 
making; and automatibn of library processes* , * 

Through the uae. of a^ob inventory, ^the?. survey also ascertained what 
activities the librarians were spending iriost of their fime doing and what ' 
.activities they donsidereH nfoat irnpprtant ip the performance of their* * . 
jobs* Far outranking any other activity^ in the^mensions of both time 
and importance was : directly supervisinjg and guiding subordinates^ The 
>rating by the respoAdents of the 223 job activities* covered in the inventory 
p^ovide4.yaIuabl^ data for deiterminlngJiow much empliasis should be 
given to diffe.rent concepts that are presen&d In^ach of the three cour^ea 
^that h^ve.been^develop^d* ^ ' . 

Findings from the questionnaire and the'iiAerviews conducted during 
Phase I of the proje^jt shed considerable light on necessary atiributtes of . 
formal courses at the post-mastejj's leveUlf they ar« to appeal to practicing 
librarians* fligh^quaUt^ pro^fTflins^d practice courses relevant to jtheir 
present positions were the two.curj^jitulum-ceiftfered conditions that were 
'inentioned most often by the jrespondehts* F;rom the, free response answers 
of librarian respondents and their supervisors, it was appjurent that quality, 
was equated with Interdisciplinary and systems oriented course content 
which ^u]d provide for a wide range of instructicoal strategies including 

• a multi -media approach** Or,, as one respondent expressed it: ''New 
programs should be ju^t that — new based on innovative methods which * 
m*ake full use of the educational technology conaepts available today . " The 
ariteria put forth by the librarians themselves have i^erved'as the guide- 
llne| iot those developing. the three courses whiclvponst^te CUA's 
Continuing Education Project. For example. The Governmental Library 
Simulation, uses simulation as its mode of teaclfln^, while, the course 
Human Resources in the Lfbrary Syi^m employs ^ wJ.de variety of structured 
experiences related to ,on-the^-job libr'a^fy problems* 

• Throu^out, a systems approach has b^aen used which ha^ facilitated the 
integration of^knowledge from majjy sources with concerns of a particular , * 
course. Ti^e of a systems ^proach in the development* of these courses! 
has also^volved: (1) specification of behavioral objectives based on, actual 
on-the-job learning needs; {2y assessment of student repertories; ' 

.(3) development of instructional strategies; (4) testing; (5) revising instruc- 
tional imits (vv^idation); and (6) packaging the course which ia to'he 



• ^administered. Thus, the learning experiences have been designed to 
. prcxiuce .the behavi&r^spefcified for each course. 

On page iv dre the names of our* colleagues who have helped in the developnient'> 

• of these courses especially desiigned for librarians at the post-MliS level. Some 

• of them worked on a^tjUr-time basis for a given time span; others were part- 
time or occasional consultahtSy contributing to some aspect of a course, • » 
but all were valued a4;id dedicated collaborators who deserve the gratitude of 
eve^oSe. who cares about the continuing'education of librarians and the 
imi)rcfvement pf'library service. ' , 

CUA's Continuing Education Project, officially entitled "Post-Master's 
Education for Middle and Upper-Level Personnel in Libraries and Information 
Centers, " and emanating from the University's Department of Library Science, 
has receive^ financial suppojgl^from the Bureau of Research, United States 
Office of Education and The Catliolic University of Am'erica. 
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^ Ili^bjectlves of tjUs course are ess'entially' three: ^ ^' ^ 

^ / standing of Human behavior; (2> to^^e how hiunan behavior affect? work t \/ 

I behavior; and (3) to discover conditions and strategies that williacilitat^'' » • / 

• the developnjdnt'o^the hunaan-resources in Ubrary sy^ ' ^ x 



J This ^^rse is designed" to\elp you answer questions suc^ asJi^oUowing: 

ative in youAli 



What i^the management lihilosophy operative iji your\libfaiy at 
the pjqesent time ? 



What type of oaanagement philosophy would you like to ^ee"* 
operatiye in your library ? ^ ' ' , 

What is y<?ur responsibility as a library supeprisor to see that 
employees have opportunities to grow and develop ion / 
the job? \ . ' ^ . 

- ^ -V - ^ < r^^ ^ 
What types of leadershlp.p^ftems' Inake possible change and ' 
.adaptatioti in a library system so tl&t it can respond 
construc|lvely to envirdnmeatal forces ^fectipg it? 

Why is it important thfi^>you be conce^eid about the theory of 
* managemfeht ? " . , ■ - . . 

How ddn res eaj;c^i findings from the beKavioral. /Sciences help 
sdlve library problems? ' . ' ^ 

- What qan you do as a supervisor to stimulate the motivation of-^the 
employees with whom you work ?' " ^ ' .\ 
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ProJogae/ 

Where doea the courj^e Begin? V " ^ . . 

The coiirfe beflns wiu you and ypm^ needs aa you see tjhem.in relation to 
your library jp)}. The £lrst session i§ designed to prqylde au opportunity * 
for you to get acquainted with the other members of t>e group and the leader, 
and to discover the e:q)ectations and objectives each of you brings to the 
cour8^. What do you hope to get from the coutse ? ' What specific aids or 
help are^ou hoping to gain?. You may have questions and issues of fa^ 
greater importance to you than thosie previously mentioned.^-Your needs 
and those of •<>ther participants will inhuence^bow much weight and attentipn 
.are given to the various content elements of the eourse. ' " * 



V 



The Stucfar Guid e: 



The Stu^ Gufde provides a general view 6^ the course. ^^efearIy,iyou 
wiU not be e3qp»ected to memorize its content, foi: to do' so would be,a . 
waste of time, t Rather, ft has been designed to serve as tC guide to 
subject matter included*\to the course. /If does not indicate the Emphasis 
that will be placed on theVarious -units of the course, for that depends < 
on your own. objectives andneeds;and thobe:^f1;he other participants. • 
No subject is ^covered In adequate detaillh the Study Ghide J but a* ' ^. 
variety of ideas and concepts, theories andpractiqes are present, ^i^d 
the bibliographiefil^ at theAohd^ of the miits dr'b annotated;tb provicie 
suggestions for more detelled explorations of whatever ideas you wish 
to investigate further. ^ ' * 

Work assignments; . ^ > . ^ " - 

In preparation for each sessionj^you will be a^ked to write a statem^.t 
describing some phkae of ydur thinking, role, lor practice in your library 
situatiom* CompletLoLg the assignments will ncft c^ for extensive reading 
or j;^esearch on your part. The purpose of the^ork assignments is to ^ 
-direct ydiir thinking toward particular work-related concepts, and-posfilble 
solutions to on-tJie-job problems,- — , . . ' . ' 

Reading: [ ^ ' : • . 

Bibliographies: : • ^ / 

•The.bibliographieslocfated at thi^end of ea^'h imit include a wide range, 
of writings from, differeftt "philpsophical viewpoints .within the areas of 
management, behavioral science, library and information science, you 
will be expcfcted to reanl^widely during the course, but you are free to read 
what you want, and'ne^d not restrict your rea^gs to*those suggested. 
The blblio^fephies are Intended to-j^present a storehouse ^om which - 
you n^ay draw, yhtftever- has. the most meaning or is^ special' 
interest to you. Theeannotations should help /you choose the places * ' 



; ^ ' ^ ' - ... ' . Study Guide 

your<wish to start* ' : ^ ^ ^ ^ « " . 

Readings on human behavior lit ,i 

prgahizations; <^ ' \ ^ * [ v ^ * 

In addition to the bib}iogr^^lxie^,~a sj^cial collection 9f readings on. 
hiunan behavior in organizations has been pelected for you from a widq, 
variety of source^s, chiefly the behavioral disciplines and 'managemeht 
literature. The reaciings represent various points of view; sbnle are '^.^ 
classics, and others little^known. . ^ 

This collection^ is intended fojn your bro.wsing, Bh^f^f institutionsa arrange 
ments permit, ypu wiH receive your own copy of these readings. As you* 
follow your interests throughout the course, you^are likely to^find^iere 
many ideas ^that will stimulate your thinking and opentnew perspective 
on human behavior in organizations^ . \ 

^ De signs fog. learning;- < ' , * " ^ ' 

A wide vai iely of structured e;q)eriences ' ooncenxing library work- , . 
relatqd ^roblenll; in human relations has been designed for this course. 
The terifa '*gtructured experiences'*, refers to participant activty tha,t ^ 
some person — in this course 'that pej^son is designated the leader — 
suggests, directs or leads, t'he purpose is to provide you opportunities 
for practicing pVoblem-solving techniques and other forms of behavior 
you might not be willing to experi\nent with in real life on the job. . . / 
The- structures experiences" in whi6h you will participate include role 
plays, cas^ef studies, simulation gaijacs,. in-basket exercises, and many 

^related activities. • ' * , ' . '\ 

* ^ ** " • 

Content: ' \ ^ >^ 

— " — ' A • 1 ^ 

The course, has four -core iqiits and onevoptional unit. , w 

Unit 1: Management: A Systems Perspective and Approach ^ 

which deals chiefly with the evolution of* modem management and 
^ the- objectives of management in the librahj^, % . \ 

/ \ ' \ <^ - 

'"'Unit 2: The Worker'— Human Being/Pdrsonality: A Systems 

Perspective .and Approach" ' • ' ' ' / 

, which presents one model of human behavior, discusses some of 
the key elements of that model such^^as Adjustment, needs, 



frustration, aggression, anxiety,,* an^ examines briefly som^ 
other theories of personality, ^ ^ - 

^ ' • ^ • 

. . . ■; -3 ., 

■ I ■ ■ <» . 
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Prologue. • . - " - ^ 



\ 

\ 

* ■ * w 

Unit 3r Work/ Management ahd 'the ^Worker: An Integration of tie ^ste 
• An iQtegratiOTt of ^the System 

which deals with management as a system and its integration 
the worker sylsteni; the librarianrworkerw^as a-system and its 
integration into the^^'management system; and the interaction and 
response of the managerial system's goals and the worker 
system's goals/. . ' , - ^ ^ ' 




Unit 4: Developing the^Library's Human Resources:; . ^ ^ 
Managerial Strategies i 

TJie largest blocfe of time is devoted to this imit» which covers 

' perception^ motivation thepries in the work place as exemplified 

^ byArgyris, McGregorj^ikert, IJerzbsrg, McClellaniand ' 

Gellerman; and OD (Organizational Developmeift). 
* • ■• • • ' » 

Unit 5: Enrichment Modules ^ , ^ 

The*material in this unit is optional; the participants' interjest 
^will determine whether pr not it is use^. A variety, of 
subj^dts are covered including: history of management con- 
u cepts; concepts of management repeated through three major 
social groupjSi; thejSffects of un|ons on entolbyeea^and managers 
, and evaluation of the. influences pf perception in the work ' 
situation. 

I * 

\ 

* . • ' \ ^ , ^ 
The enriphment modules , axe designed to provide ^additional 

information "for^those participarite who may, have special^ 

interests or ne^ds for more information in a specific area than 

can-be provided in the limited time span of "the course. They 

can I3e used , as independent' study packages, equivalent to 

a type of programmed learning, as supplementary material 

to the basic content of the course, dr as a starting point 

for further research in a particular area. 

Por example, since labor unions are becoming more afctive in 
libraries^today; an enrichment module has been prepared giving 
general background information about unionism and a detailed 
% annotated reading list that includes the chief articles on unionism 
/^pearing^in library litel:atur^ up to the present timp. ' 



Evaluation: ' ' 

' Evaluating your ^hievements> . ' ^ ; " • 

, Each time this Course is offered, the requirements will vary somewhat 
^ depending on the leader, Jhe institiition^ ajid the needs and objectives of the 
participants. For this reason, it cannot be specified here exactly what 'the 
^requirements wi^ll be. Requirements should be clarified early in the pourse 
*'1iowever, ^mdjrbu should feel free to t ring up the subject yourself if for any 
reason.you^ think it has not been adequately discussed. 

The^^ader is responsible for some sort of evaluation of each participant's 
acMevements in the course, because the institution requires that grades 
/ lye officially submitted. T^Jdis evaluation will be determined in part on the 
y way you fulfill 1*ie course requireni^nts, and in part on your ability to» 
apply what youf have' learned to situations arising during the course. 

So that the evaluation can be based .on realistic learning objfectivesfyou . 
should arrange ^to talk with the leader early in the cou!:se in order tp set 
up your own* short and Idng-tdrm objectives for the course. follow-up 

Jjssion should be^ held later on so that you can discuss yourcevaluation of 
e manner jln which.you accompllshed'your "goals. At the same time you 
migHt, in conversatioi) with the leader, set- forth some long-range go^s - 
for your own self -directed continuing education following the conclusion 
pf the course. / ' ' . ' 

. • ■ •■ / •• v.. ' .• 

You a^e encouraged to take respoff&ibility for yout own learning and evalu- 
ation. This requires that you think carefully, about what you want to learn 
within the context of the course.^ It requires that ypu consider how best to 
^ take advantage of the learnii^g opportunities the course provides tt> meet ' 
your own needs and objectives. It also requires a spirit of inquiry and 
willingness to explore a variety of ^new idegis, teclmiques, and actions. 

. Evaluating^the course. 



To improve sessions pf^he course as' it proceeds and to improve tHe 
overall course content and^designs for learning, you will be asked to 
evaluate^the course, thb Jfeader's effectiveness,, and the manner in which 
the coui*se has been carried out. These wilLbe anonymous evaluations. 
Two forms have been prepared for you to use, but you need not limit your 
reactions to- those on the printed forms. One is a post-meeting reaction- ' 
naire, in which you have the opportunity to provide feedback to the leader 
throu^out the course after designated sessions. -The other provides j^ou 
/ an. opportunity to evaluate the/total course shortly before it ends. These 

.5^ ' ' 
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Prologue^ • ' ' , > . . - 

evaluations can be.extremely valuable to the leader as, well as to the course 
develq)ers in improving both the content and the stnictui^ed Reaming siti^a- 
*tions* ... * ; ' / . 

Ee^ponsibility; j ; 



closing, a wprdis in order, about responsibility. The leader is responsible 
fpr creating with participants a setting in which learning, and open communica- 
tion are facilitated and mutual respect and imderstanding are enhanced.,. }le 
is responsible fpx assisting participants in^meeting their self-determined 
goals. He must also set the limits of the course and fulfill whatever require- 
ments are imposed upon him by the institution. 



You, as a participant in the course, are responsible for clarifying your own 
goals and for selecting the ways '.and means- most helpful in achieving those ^ . 
goals. You are also responsible for fulfilling the requirements of the course, 
for the quality and significance, of your work, and fot taking a creativ:e 
approach to learhin^i . ^ . h ^ • 

Perhaps even more important is the attitude of both leader and participants 
in d'omi^g to^this course. This is not the' kind of ct)urse ia which a teacher 
imparts knowledge to students who then attempt to memorize it. The course 
is based instead on th6 idea of a commimity of learners, a commimity in 
which ail members (leader and participants), recognize that each is in 
process of change and learning.. *The challenge and it^ importance are 
forcefully expressed by Rogers;^ * \ 

We arej in my view, faced vith an entirely new situation in educa- * 
tion where the goal of education, if we are to survive, is the 
facilitation of change and learning. The only ^an who is» educated 
is the man who has learned how to learaii^the ^an who has^ learned 
how>to adapt apd change; the man who hasre^jlLzed tfiat no know- 
ledge is secure, that only the process of seeking knowledge gives 
a basis for^securify. CHangingness, a reliance on process rather 
than upon static knowledge, is the only thing that makes any sense 
as ^ goal lor educfatioti in the naodern world. ... 

Here then is a goal to which I can give myself wliplelieartedly. . 
I see the facilitation of learning as/the aim o f ^ducationj the way '* 



ICarl R. Rogers, Freedom to Learn (Columbus, OhiorMerrill, 1969) 
pp. 104-105. * * ^ " 
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in which we can learn to Jive as individuals in process, I see the 
facilitation of learning as .the function which may hold constructive, 
tentative, changing, process answers to some of the^deepest perple^cities 
whioh'beset man today. ' ' • , ' • 
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aVERALL ' 
OBJECJIVES 

UNIT 1 



: : . '! 

1.1^ Evolution pf Modem Man^igement. 

1. 11 To trace briefly the evolution of management cpncepts to 1900* 

1.12 To' examine briefly the need for organizations; the phenomena 
they produce,, and how these phenomena affect the management 
process and the.worker. 

1.13 Tp examine the concepts of scientific management and its Impact 
on m.anagement thought in the early 20th cemtoy. ^ 

1.14 To shgjv why the theories and concepts of the dehavioral sciences 
* .-have become increasingly significant in current day nuanagement 

' ; . . thinj^ing and study. * - y 

1.15 To examine the effect of utiions on employees and management. 

1.2 The 01) jepftves of Management. ^ ' ' 

1.21 To examine thg objectives ofemanagement. , ' 

1.22 To examine tc^ nianagement's a&q}ectations of its managers and 
supervisors. \ ; 

1.23 To examine liow supervisors respond to management's 
expectations. » 

1^24 To examine some management assumptions about human nature 
•and how these assumptions affect managerial strategy. 
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OBJECTIVES 

UNIT 1 
SE.CTIOM 1 



Evolution of Modem.Management. 



1. 11 To trace briefly the evolution of management con^^ts to 1900". 

1. 12 To examine briefly the need for organizations, the phenomena 

* • • they produce! and how these phenomena affect the m^^iiagemenf 
. , process, and the worker. , 

1.13 To^ examine the -concepts of scientific managemfent and its impact 
' * on management thought in the early 20th century.. 

t^ i*14 To show -why the theories and concepts of the behay|9ral . * ^.^ 
sciences have JbecoAe increasingly significant in current day 
management tliinking and stiidy , 

. * • 'ft " 

1. 15 To examine the effect of unions on employees and managenient. 
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• Unit 1: S;ection .Ik 
. Evoluijon of Modern. Management , ■ • 

1.1 Evolution of Modenf Management ' ' . ' ' 

; 'r°^pP«ciate management thought tbday, it is essentiaLto .have tiie 
. pei^pective of what went before, the ■^r circle of eviSts sur- T 
founding the chiefrlandmarks in thd evolution of modern Management 
l-he purpose 6f this unit is to provide such perspective 
• I . . . 

Ir^ the past> .«ie. application of managerial printJiples ^d techniques - 
H^^oi^ C *° J^r^^'^ organization*, .Today, however, organization 
tl oiy is ba^ed increasingly on the.ljehavioral sciences, and it involves 
concepts of human motivation, smkll grouB behavior, leadership, 
decision m^iilg>i participation, staff and .executive development.'- The 
^ tools of organiisational analysis and influence- are now as relevant for 
. ••service-oriented drganizations. such/^s libraries and schools, as tliey 
are for business firms, m fact, in-a recent article, Bennis states- 

■ ■ > ,. • ■;■ ^ • ■ 

* „ " This nation has become the only country to employ more j 

^ . people in services than in production of tangible goods. 
.The growth industries today, if we can call them that, 
education, health, welfare, and other professional * 



institutions. The problem facing organizations is no 'a 
■longer manufacturing ~ it is the management of large- 
scale snHnfian^KViirtoi a^To4'^-^^ xv_ 




1. 11 To trace -briefly the-evolution of r^anagement concepts to 1900. 
1. Ill Management concepts evolved in the past on the basis 

of need, without study," research or formaUzation; but "^"^ 

historically therg i^ evidence of ati«mpts,to manag^ 
and organize. ' 



IWarren'G. Bennis, '"The Leader of the Futiite, " Public - ' 
M^iagement, 52:14, .March, 1970. / ' ' 
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Unit 1, Section 1. . ~' • 

1. 112 Problems of. management in the work place became serious at the 
time of the industrial Revolution,' w^en large numbers of people 
were brought tojgether Jo operate the new machinexy. ^ ' * 
1^1121 A' key fea^re of industrialization was standardization. , 
1'.1122 The system was designed for efficiency, and it was assxmied 
^ ' ' that human, needs could be ignored. 4 • 

1. 1123^Work was seep as an impersonal exchange of labor for^money 

1.1124 Woifkers were seen Us commodities to be bought and paid for 
wi£h wages. They were viewed as instr^uh^nts for achieving 
greater production rattier than as human beings with needs 

' and emotions. • ^ 

1. 1125 Adam Smith, the 18th centuxy Scottish economist whose ideas 
j ' had.conSiderable influence on the subsequent development of 

^ manifetoent theory, observed that "the division of labour,, by 

reducing eVery man's Ijusine^s to some one simple operatioh, 
^ ^ • ^and making this ope;:ation the SQj|e employmefit of his life, 
necessarily. increases very much the dexterity of the work^ 
man.' "2 The morer-dexterouskfte workmaii, ife greater his^ 
productivity and to^ greater the mdustry*s-:profiJp. 

1. 1126 Wagps were viewed a% the sole .mo'tiva^ing force behind 

' employee action as profit Was considered the sole mWvat^g 
force behind eijiployer action* ^ • ^ . 

1. 1127 In the early 19fii century, Robert ^Owen, a British industrial- 
^ ist, attempted to establiSfTa "new system of management'' at 

his cotton inills in New Lanark, Scot^land. iljhe new system, 
as Owen himself described it, was based on J'principle'^ of 
justice and kindness*, " and its aiba^^vas to "'supersede the. ^ 
evil -Renditions with which the population wis surrounded by 
good conditions. , * ^ -^j/ 

. 1. 1128 Owen's ideas were far ahead of his time, however ,v and h^ had 
. no imitators amon^f his fellow industrialists. Concern for the 

" worker as^;an individual in the- organization .was generally 

^ disregarded for anothe^^centujty. . . " ' 

^ ^For a inore detailed discussion of maiiagemeiit before the ^ 
Industrial Revolution, see Enrichment Module 1. 

2 Adanr Sm^ijth,' An Inquiry intOytihe Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations. (New York: Modem Library, 1937)^ p. 7? 

^ f 3Ro6ert Owen, The Li^e of Robert Owen; Written by Himself, With \ 
Selectidfas from His Writings and Correspondence (New York: Augustus 
:M. Kelley, 1967),- Vol. 1, pp. 60-61.* ^ . . / • , 
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1. 113 Major assumption's of management in the 19th century. 
^ 1.1131 Man is only motivate"d by, and r^ceiVtes work satisfaction 

from, economic gain. * * . ~, 

• ' r. 1132 The worker has no aspirations to dignity, no natural desire 
to work cooperatively .or diligently unlq^s compelled to do so. 

1. 1133 The worker has no revulsion for-boring or tiresome work* 

1.1134 Standardlzation.increases employee hsf^piness. In 1893, 
Durkheim, for example, f elf that the division of Jabor with 
its subsequent specialization and standardization 'was nor- . 
mally.a source of solidarity. As he stated it, "The divisira 
of labo'r presumes .that the worker, far from being hemmed" 
in -by his task, does not lose sight of -his collaborators, th^' 
he acts'upon them, and-reacts to.theni. 

1. 1135 The worker does not know, ho^v tilings should be done; He is 
expected to accept discipline unquestioniijgly, and to perform 

' ^ « his tasks ill whatever way management chooses lo -organize 

them. . ^ 1 

1.114 These assumpticms prevailed throughout the 19th century, and on into 
, the ,20th. ^In the 1-940's, Mayo vigorously ,atta<3ked them, saying such. 
. assumption^ are based on tiie "rabble hypothesis, " the idea that map- 
kind is an unorganized rabble upon which orSer must be imposed: 2 ^ 
A§ latexas the beginning of the ZOth^entury there were -no. formalized 
cpncepts of m'anagement. 

l.liSl In 1886, the American en^nper, Henry R. Towne, made a , 
speech bgfore tW American Society of Mechanical- Engineers, 
which has subsequently become something of a elastic in the 
literature of management, 'in his speech, Towne called 
I attention to the fact that management was of "^great and far- 
reaching importance, " yet^as unorganized, almost without 
literature, with no medium ifor t}>e interchange of experience, 
and without association or organization of any kind, 3 



1.115 



. lEmile Durkheiin'r The Divigibn of Labor in Society , translated ffom^ 
the French by ^orge Simpson' (New York: Free Pr^ss, 1964), pp. 372-373. 

2Elton Mayo, The Sbcial Problems of aii Industrial Civilization 
(Boston: Harvard University Graduate School of Business Administi:ation, 
1945), pp. 34-56. . = • • 

3Henry Towne, "The Engineer as an Economist, " Transactions 
of !he American Society of Mechanical Engineerg^ 7:429, Ua.y, 1886^ 
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U-n'lt r, .Section 1 

1.1152 Serious studjr and research in the prqblfejris of management 
are new phenomena, and much is yet to be learned because 
\ . of the infancy of the field of management. . . • 
1. 12 To examinjs briefly the need for organizations, the fffienomena tliey produce, 
and how^^jese phenomena affect the management process and the worker, 
'l. 121 People organize in order to accompjish goals which^they cannot 

achieve alone. Organized group effort or thinking allows for accom- 
* pllsbmenti^ not attainable by individual effort or individual* thinking. 

l^'l'211 One man cannot move a large rock; two or tKree can. • 
1.1212^Pr6blem solving in today's teclinologyr requijres teamwork; a ' 
^ ^ Ifbrarian cannot automate library procedure alone, but can 

with help of computer exp^ii^r\4ystenis analyst,, p^ograjnmer, 
.etc. , , ' '\ ; , 

1. 122 Organized effort permits greater efficiency and economy. 

1. 1221 Etticienpy is one of chief reasons for high degrees of- 
organization.^ ' ' ^ . . . 

1. 1222 During the course of histo^, the possibility of increased 
efficiency has led to ever greater degrees of specialization. ^ 

'In turn, specialization has led to the need for coordination 
^ ' and control. , ^ 

1.12221 Interlibrary loan^ cehtralizecJ processing, regionalj 
' and statewide library networks all contribute to 

increased efficiency of libyary services and*tq in- 
creased com^lexity of library administration. 

1.123 ..Org^zed effort allows possibility for greater, use of diverse 
' individual capabilities. ' * . / 

^1^1231 ThQ problem is to discover the differences aJnong pepple and ^ 
to utilize the special capacities and ^aptitudes of each in so • 
- • ' • faf as possible^ ^ . . 

1. 1232 A key problem is the selection of leaders. Leadership ability 
is of overriding importance, for the way an organization 
groWs, develops i and responds to change depends to a con- 
siderable extent on the vision^, initiative, encouragement 
and guidance its leaders provide.^ 
1. 124 Organized effort creates interdependence. ^ 

l-.124i Specialization requires coordinatibn and control, so that the 
accomplishments of dach person will contribute to the gbals 

— ^ Wight Bakke, "Concept of the Social Organization, " in Mason 
Haire, ed. Modem Organization Theory: A gymposiiun (New York; 
Wiley, 1959), p. 68. 
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of ths 'whol^ organization. "^/^ ' , . 

. .1. 1242 Specialization can have negatl/e effects, by ^contributing * 

to narrowing of persQjiality and outlook, monotony on the 
job, suppression of initiativq^and cjpeativity, and develop- 
^ ^ • • ment of dependent, servil^mployees. 

\ 1. 13 Tp examine thfe concepts of scientific (management and its impact on* 

' • • management thought in tie early 20th century. . ' 

1*131 Frederick W. Taylor began his study of work and management 
r ' / • in the 188d's, and soon developed his task*' system concept* f ^ 

Thip idea jgrew out of Taylor's* experiences as gapg boss when ' ^ 

' * • he tried to pressure workers into incrieTasing production. A 

} ' * serious struggle -between workers ana^boss Toliowed, and 

♦ ^ Tay lb r. afterward decided the main cause of jsuch conflicts is 
that management tidies to increase workers' output without feally 
knowing how much should be produced. If management knew 
exactly what constituted a prop^j/ day's work, it would be able 
to' convirice workters to produce that much. iHe. concluded that: 
^ ' ' 1. 1311 An accurate' time study must be made to determine the 

^ maxiirfuin speed at which work can be done. The.maxi- 

* mum speed mnst.be scientifically determined. 

1. 1312 Men must be induced to work at^aximimi speed' by . > 
^ . ^ demonstration, and by a differential-rate of pajohent — 

a higher rate of pay for higher output. ^ ' 
1.13'2 Ii]L,1903, Taylor presented "his '*Shop Management*' paper setting 
' forth the implications of his new system of maiiageinent — a 
f> system which soon came tb be known as scientific management. ' ^ 

1. 1321 The system was designed to secure the initiative of the < 
workers, improve methods o^^ork,- and achieve high * 
^ . wageiS along with low labor costs. * ^ . ^ * 

^ 1. 1322 Taylor's syst^ separated the function of planning work 

\ f from tliat? of performing wotk. This led to an organiza-^ » 

tional change: the creation o£ a planning department. 
1. 133 In testifying before a congre^ssional committee in 1912,^ Taylor 
called^scientific management a complete mental revolution on 
' the part of working men and manageibent. 'The great revolu- 
.tion4hat4ak<^|;^lace in the mental attitude of the two parties 
undet scientific management is that both sides take, their eyes, 
off the division of surplus as t"he all-important»matter, and 



r 



iFrederick W. Taylor, Scientific Management '(New York: 
Harper, 1947), p. x. /' - • 
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]}ni\ 1, .Section 1 , * / \ . ^ 

together jhirn their' attention toward increasing t|ie*size of the surplus 
until this surplus becomes so large... .that there^Is ample room for a 
large increase in wages for th§ workmeii and an equally great increase 
^ . in profits for the manufacturer: ^ " * . 

1. 1331 In his testimony', Taylor tried to reconcile the paradox of the 
need foi: cooperation among people in industry with the philo- 
sophy of individiialisni. . > \ ^ 

1. 1332 The problem was to get all parties to see that all would benefit 
, from jna$cimum-:tJ^odjjtction, Increasedvoutput would result in 

« ^ ' ' greater ^ages for workers and greater profits for owners. 
' ^ Scientific management is based^on .mutuality of interest. 
1. 1333 Jhe testimony showed that scientific management was more 
than just techniques &ad procedures; it was also a way of 
thought, a philosophy of work, aE^theory of motivations 
^1. 134 Taylor''s approach to efficiency and effectiveness. 

1. 1341 Management must determine the one best way to accomplish 
each task, and workers must then be^ trained to accdmplish 
tasks in the most effective way. 

1. 1342 Management should plan the work for each -vorker^at least 

^ one day in advance, providing detailed instructions- on how > 0 
the work should be done and how much tirti6 is allowed for it. 
1* 1^43 Tasks must be done at.^ regular ratiB that will not impair 

the health of workmen. 
1. 1344 Standardized techniques must be followed by all workers. ^ 

1. 13441 Standardization of work methods was to be scientifi- ^ 
cally accomplished by means of motion study (ob- 
^ ^ serving all motions that lead to greatest efficiency) 

/ and'tinne study (timing the most efficient set of 
motions). Production standards would be set to 
\ \ comply" with the results of motion and time studies. 
' 1, 134,42 Standardization of>^orking conditions involved 
I \ • * determining the best temperature for work, proper., 

/ lighting, etc. ^ 

1.13443 Standardization was applicable at all managerial 
• , / levels.^ Taylor developed the concept ol "fimctional* 
foremanship, " the idea that the work of management 
must be divided' so that each man has as few functions 

r ^Frederick W. Taylor, 'Taylor's Testiftiony Before the Special House 
Committee, " in Taylor, op. cit. , pp. 29-30. 
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. 1. 13822' Failure to recognize individual behavior; 
' ' p^chology of individual is ignored. ^ 

^* 1. 13823 Failur'e to understand complexity of human 

- * tootivatibn. ^ n - - 

• 1. 13824 Little recognition of the ro.le of inti^aorganiza- 
*. ^ ' tion^l conflict of interest. 

* 1. 13825 Areas of problem solving and deci^sion making 
' /• ' ' ' neglected.. V 

, 1.13826 AH of -Taylor's work has the.flavor of engineer: 
ing prescriptions for-the efficient operation of 
^ * c . human beings. ^ , T 

lrl4 To show why theories and concepts of the behavioral sciences have 
become increasingly significant in curr,ent day manaigement thinking 
and study. . * * / ' " ' \^ ' 

' ^ 1. 14t 'Dissatitoctipn with past techniques: - . 1 ^ ^ 

1. 1411 Treattog workmen as though they wexe littV.more than 
* • machines did not result in a high lever of .productivity. 

^ Workers often felt apathetic, careless and bitter. 
^ 1. 1412 For most workers . there was no alternative but to 
, surrender and.atJcept.a meaningless, insecure, and 

degrading way, of life . 
1. 1413 Mayo found evidence of this condij;ion wiaesp^ead 
' ^ ^ ^ among work^s in ^(^hicalgQ.4n the 1920's, and Tie" 

recalled Durkheim's^ term "anomio j^^hich refers\to ' 
; ^ feelings of rootlessness, lack of purpose, and indif- ^ ' ' 
ference to one's environment. Durkheim traced anomie 
* , to the Industrial Revolution anil the consequent destruc- - 

tion of the fs&nily as the major unit of prdduction. ^ * 
^ ^ 1. 142 The Hawthorne studies undertaken by Ma3V) and others In the 
late 1920's. 

1.1421 The studies began as a series of experiments to deter- ^ 
mine the relationships between wortc enviromnent and^ 
. productivity. 2 » * * . 

, ^ 1.14211. Jhe experimenters tried, for example, to disr 

cover the connection between intensity of , 



-^Elton Mayo, The Human Problems of an Industrial Civilization 
^d. ed. (Boston: Harvard University^ Graduate School of Business 
Administration, 1946), pp. 124-125.' ^ * 

- 2william G. Scott, J fuman Relations in Management: A Beliavioral 
Science Approach . (Homewood, 111. : Irwin* 1962), p. 36. 
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.lighting in the work place and theVorker'a output* 
^Would the worker,produce more as the intensity 
of the lij^ting was'-increased ? It was fliou^fht that^ 
^» s he Would. ^ .r**/ " . ' 

1. 14212 As the experiments progressed, the results were 

disconcerting* The workers were nof behaving as ' 
expected* \ " * . ' ' " 

r. 1422 Eventually the results of the Hawthorne experiments led' the 
researchers to conclude that psychological and sociological 
factors werp of-gre^t signifiqance i^'the work environmenf 
and had considerable effect on the worker's productivity* 
1.1423 The Hawthorne expet-iments provided research evidence that 
the worker is a complejc individual and his feelings* of being a. 
• ' team membet-and a participant are stranger motivating forces 
than economic incentives or the physical characteristics of • 
'the work place. - ' , 
1.1424- The Hawthorne studies, exposed many management miscon- > 
^ cepti^lik^ They showed that ''people in the company want to 
participate and to be recognized. They are not rabble, but 
, individuals with psychological drives and social.yeamings. I'l 
• 1.1425 Research showed that informal relationships exist among ^ - 
workers on the job, and that these relationships have 
important consequences for the organization.* 
1.1426 The Hawthorne studies were of great significance for man- 
agement. They opened a new area of management study, one» 
- . which wojild require knowledge and expertise from' the be- 
Havioral sciences. To increase productivity, management 
would have to learn much more about human motivations and 
group interaction on the job. ' 
13 The growth of American unionism. 

K1431 Membership in l^or organizations began a significant period 
^ ^ ' of l^owth in the, 1930's, particularly after pa^^e of the 
National Labor Ifelations AtJt (Wagner Act) in 1935. 
1. 14311* Wagner Act legalized and safeguarded.right of workers 
to join labor unions for purpose of collective bargaining. 
, 1. 14312 It also placed obligation upon, industrial management to 
bargain with union representatives and to reach mutually 
satisfactory agreements. • ^ ^ - 

1.14313 1:hese ne\i rights and ^obligations brought special prob- 
lems of r^acijustment to both management and labor. 
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1*1432 .Thpu^ands of collective bargaining agreements were negotiated, 
for the first time between representatives of unions and man- 
agement 'in .the late 1930's. 
1.1433 In ten years, union membership increased from tliree million 

. to fifteen million. . - 
1. 1434 Jt be6Wb increasingly cle^r that to maintain industrial peace, 

• mjanagerial policies and decisions*must be .the repult of bro^d ^ 
^ ^ ^ consxUtation and unde:^standing rather than unilateral decision. 

" ' 1. 1435 Today) labor unions have become an established and widely 

accepted force in American industry, and ttey are beginning to 
. ^ • make themselves heard in the public sector as well. ^ ^ ; 

1. 144 The growth of American education. ' * " ' 

1.1441 Peop^fe in America are getting far more education than^ever 
before. More and more" workers are coming to the labor 
market^'ith higher levels of education. ( 
1.144^ One of the major goals of education is to encourage people 'to 

think about things, to question,, to reason, and'to ni^ke better ' 
' * decisions. * ' 

1.1443 College graduates like^to think they can do things for themselves 
think for themselves^ and make their own decisions. Generally 
they do not like to be told what to do. 

1.1444 This great i^icrease in education has tended to invalidate the 
old management concept that the sup§rvisor knows more about 

^ jobs than workers and therefore should tell workers^how to ^ 
do their jobs. ' , 

1.1445 In highly specialized fields engineering, chemistry,' physics^ 
computer science — the worker is likely to know more about a 

• particular problem than the-supervisor. ^Often no one individual 
' ' can solve a problem; its solution riiay^pend <ma team Of* 

specialists. 

1.1446 Today Qie supervisor often does not have adequate knowledge to 
^ ^ make the best decision. He.needs to draw on the knowledge' 6! 

many pfeople, and therefore must know how to create a clima^te 
conducive to cooperative effort and group decision makings 

National Planning Association, Committee on the Causey of Industrial 
Peace Under Collective Bargaining, Fundamentals of Labor Peace; a Final 
"Report j[Washington, D. C. : ' National Planning Association, 1953), pp. 2-7. " 

2Fof a more detailed discussion of management-union relationships 
and a bibliography on librai^ management and labor unioQS, see Enrichment 
Module 2. 
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1.145 Social changes* * " ' 

1.14B1 As American society has evolved in the 20th century, more - 
^ people have become involved in, such institutions as schools, 
^- churches, Snd imions — r institutions in which they can become 

active part/tpipants.and decision makers. 
1. 1452 There h^s been a trend toward greater individual freedom and 
initiativjS>^« People are ordered or forced to do things much 

^ less than formerly. ' • ' 

?..;1453 Inpreasingiy, the An;erican people feel they have a right to \ 

* ■ participate-in the decisions that affect their lives, as evi-- 

denced, for example, by the civil rights movement, community 
action groups formed to control neighborhood schools, or 
local ecology groupis: organized to stop pollution of the 
environment. ■ , • 

• V 1454 People wish to participate in decision making on thejob, as - 

well as in the nation and the community. 
* 1. 1455 'What is.currently happening is nothing less than a minor 

social revolution — an industrial parallel tp the 19th century , 
strtfggle for universal suffrage. " ^ . ^ \ ' 

1.1456 Whether administrators accept the new view and lead in 
^ * efforts to share power with workers, or whether they will 
fight ib safeguard their historic position by appeal to 
^ "managerial. prerogatives^' will determine.the ease of'bitter- 
ness with which the issue will be resolved.^ 

1.146 Econon^ic and technological changes^ , 
1>. 1461 industry, modem techniques -and lower Tabor coatp have 

enabled fpreign industry to enter into stiff competition with 
U.S. in some areas. * ' , \ 

^ 1.1461L The success, of Volkswagen, for inst^ce, has forced 

, ; U.S. automotive industry to produce 'smaller cars in 
an attempt to recapture the market. ' ^ 
1. 14612 To offset disadvantage of high labor co^ts, U\S. ^ 
ind^istrj' must optimize worker and management 
productivity. " j 
1.1462 In service organizations, suchtis libraries ^d schools^ there 
is great competition ^pugmany agencies (housing, trai*^- 
* N yportation,' sanitation, police, etc.) for limited funds, aiid niany,' 
V including libraries, are receiving fewer dollars while 



^Clarence C. Walton, Ethos and the Executive: Values in Managerial ' 
Decision Making (Eriglewood Cliffs, N. J.. : Prentice-Hall, 1969),pp. 179-181^ 
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simultaneously they are being asked for more extens^/e 
service* * 
1. 147 Ethical implications in a changing era.. 

1.1471 Management thought today is based on two conflicting ethical 
systems: the individualistic ethic, which eriiphasizes the ^ 

, values- of personal freedoni and preeminence of individual ^ 
action;^and the social ethi^,^ which eiQphasizes the collective 
w^U-be^ng of Society, the. values of haraony' 'and solidarity 
in intergroup relationships. ^ — ^ 

1.1472 Traditionally Americans have stressed the individualistic ethic, 
^the self-reliant pioneering spirit of the founding fathers. 

'1.1473 In the 1970's,'' however, we can no longer claim to be self- 

'reliant individuals, but must depend oh one another in almost 
every aspecf'^f our lives. Iriterdepeiidence requires a social , 
* y philosophy of collaboration and concern for all citizens. / 
1.1474 The. old competitive values of rugged individualism, so long a ^ 
cornerstone qf American tradition, no longer seem adequate. 
"T.. 1475 Changing values have had an impact o6.management thought. [ 
Collaborative interpersonal and intergroup relations have ' 
^become an important subject for management thinking and \ 
study today. \ 
1.1476 A new concept of the. professional manager has evolved. He ^ 
must be knowledgeable in human relations; he must be an 
expertin "relationships. " / 
J.. 148 The search for new. and nciore effective ways to manage has led to a , " 
"human relation^" approach to management. Human relations today \ 
,has many connotations, some of them controversial. It is important 
to define the term clearly. ' ' i 

1. 1481 Hutnan relations "is th^ application of the concepts and research 
methods of the behavioral sciences to the analysis and under- , 
standing of 'organizational and administrative behavior, "2 j 

1. 1482 It draws its major concepts from sociology,, social antKro-/ 
poldgy, psychology, and social psychology. Human relations 

^ X is an interdisciplinary approach to management. \ 
1*1483 Human relations refers to the process of applying the ' 



l-William G. Scott, Organization Theory: A Behavioral Analysis for 
Management (Homewood, 111. : Irwin, 1967), pp, 44-47. , \ 

^Qavid G. Moore, "Human Relations in Orjganizations," in Sidnejr 
Mailick and -Edward H. Van Ness, eds.. Concepts and Issues in Adminis- 
trative Behavior (Englewood Cliffs, N.J. : Prentice-Hall, 1962)', p. IS*] 
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methodology and findings of the behavioral sciences to promc 
collaboration and social solidarity within the social system ^f the 
or|anization^»^ ' ^' / | ' 

^ !• 1484 The concept of "system" is an important one in human relations. 
The organization is viewed as a social system, a complex/of 
mutually interdependent and vari^le^ factors. - w 

1. l'4841J^uman behavior^ whether at the individual or group level, 
y is 'seen within an interacting framework in which each part * 
influences every other part in a dynamic way./ 
1.14'842 "If we vfew an organization as an Interacting/System, our 
insights in general become deeper and sounder. . .We see 
the interconnection of events 'and thus the reasons for various 
patterns of behavior as they emerge but of the processes of 
, change and adjustment. . . "^ 

1. 1485 Management must strive to maintain a' balance of objectives among 
the elements of the system. ^ 

, 1.14851 In a small group, the attitudes, activities and personal inter- 
actions Qf the group members must be compatible,' or at* 
least not in conflict, if balance is to be achieved. 
1. 14852 In a large group, or the total organization, management must 
* ^ strive to maintaii balance among four elements of the system; 
• ' 1.148521 The individuals ill the organization. 

1. 148522 The jobs being performed. >' 

1.148523 The, info rnial organizations (friendship groups or 
" ' ^ . cliques) . V 

1. 148524 The formal organization (the overall structure of 
" the organization which relates the specific jobs, , 

Apartments and divisions to one anofher).^ 

1. 148525 Balance-is a condition in an organization in which < 
there is accord amo.ng the objectives of the' indi- 

^ viduals, the jobs, the informal organizations, 
' and the formal organization. . 
1. 1486'Management mu^t consciously seek to foster collaboration when it 
. does jiot exist spontaneously. "Collaboration refers to a cooperative 
^fft>ti on the* part of people who have joined together in pursuit of ^ - , 
common goals or objectivfes.^ 



* '^Scott, 1962, op. cit*, pp. 6-7. 
^) 2Moore, op. cit., p. 188. 
' 3Scott, 1962, op. cit. , p. 7; 
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. * 1. 1487 Mandgement must seek spclal solidarity within the 

system, a harmony of purpose m human relationships. 
, \ ' People engaged in a c1)mmon undertaking should have 

' • * ^ purpo^ ccmtinuity, and stability in their association. 

'Management should interpret social solidarity as- 
. % ^ involving: , 

14871 Human interaction, both in the perforfi/iance of 
jobs and in personal relations which are not 
always'job priehted^^ . , 
1. 14872 Communication - both formal and grapevinei . 
, • 14873 Personal objectives of individual employees, 
which are not always consistent with organi- 
" i « , " zational goals. . , ^ 

, , s 14874 Job roles, .which must yield employee satis- _ 

faction and have the capacity to expand in 
. » accordance with the individual's ability. 
1. 1488 Management today must be concerned with individual 
' . emplo/ee goals as well, as organizatibnal goal^. 

♦ 1*148,81 The administrator must be a skillfiil planner, 

organiser, and controller in order to' accomplish 
organizational goals ;^ 
1. 14882 He must' also be!a motivator, a student of 

social organization, an. expert in understanding 
" a great variety of tecrhnical and human relation- 
ships including c(taimunication, informal organ-^ 
izatlon, status, soclaf and psychological needs, 
social roles and personality'- -in order to help 
individual employees accomplish their* goals 
* within the contest of tlie organization. 
1. 15 To examine the effe'ct of imions^on employees and management. 1 

1.151 Unions and the employee. ^ • ' 

1. 1511 The um^pn serves as- a protective device for the worker^ 
1 against exploitation. , V 

1. 1512 Workers feel they cafi fight "back through the union to ; 
protect their rights. 

F or a more^detailed discussion of management-union relationships 
and a bibliograpljy on library. management and labor unions^ see Enrichment 
Module 2. ' ' \ 
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!• 1513 The union is a means ior meeting power with po^^r, 
1» 1514 It is a mec"^s to build a better world for the worker. 
1. 1515 The union leader is looked upon as concerned wyii the * ^ 
interests of the ^workers. » ^ 

• 1. 1516 The union will take up grievances of workers, 
1» 1517 The right of the foreman or ,siQ)ervisor to fire without 

hesitation is gone. Union shops have contractual agreements, 
^and the foreman can nq^longer fire at his discretion. There 
must be rqasons and prociedures* 
1. 152, What problems do unions pose for supervisors ? ^ 
1. 153 Does the worker feel equal allegiance to the or^a^Jization and the 
. , imion? 
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1. 2 The Objectives of Management.- ' 



1.21 To examine the objectives of management. 

1.22 To examine top management's expectations of its managers 
and- supervisors.- 

1.23 To examine how supervisors respond to*management's * 
expectations. 

^^^^-"-^'^ . ^ ^ . ' 

1.24 To examine some management assumptions about human ^ 
•nature and how these assumptions affect managerial 
strategy. ^' 
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1.2 The Objectives of Management ' • . ' * * 

1.21 To examine the objectives of management. V 
^ ' , 4.211* Profit is management's main objective in industry, but in 
; service-roriehted, non-profit organizations like libraries 
management's* economic objective's to see that adeqjiate 
fuiids are secured.and speiit effectively in accordance with 
the overall mission of,thg^rganization. 
1.212 Good service is another objective of m^agement. The 
.organizatioa must provide valuable service to the portion 
^ ■ of^ociety it, is designed to serve. 

' 1.213' Management must be concerned with the organization'^ 
social value and its C9ntinued effective existence. ' 
1. 214 The ejmployees within the organization mu&t have ^ 

^opportunities for growth and develq)ment.(a newer philo- 
^ sophical concept in management thinking). ' 

1. 2141 At an international management conference in 1954, 
; ^ ^ . representatives from many; countries agreed tliat 
employee satisfactit)n on the job was an important 
obje'ctive of management. 1 , * 

^ ' 1.2142, John Gardner has stated this objective clearly and 
forcefully: "'livery Institution must, of course, have 
its own purposes and preoccupations, but over and 
above eye^thing else that it does, it should be pre- 
pared to answer this question posed by society: 
'What is^this institution doing to foster ^the develop^'- 
;pient of the individuals within it?' " 2 ' 
1.2143 Likert also* gives this objective preeminence: "Of 
, all the tasks of management, managing the human 

' '^"^...V 

^Earl G. Planty, ed. 'Management Methods of faiproving Hiunan 

Relattohs," Personnel, 30:508-16, May, 1954. 

2 John' W. Gardner, Excellence :^Can We Be Equal and Excellent Too? • 

(New York: I^rper & Row, 1961), p. 142. 
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V . component is the central and most imjjortant task, because 

* . * ^ all else depends on how well it is done. "1 ^ * 

1.215 Management must strive to accbmplish the above objectives exjq- 
nomically and efficiently. > ^ ' ' 

1.22 To examine top^jnanagemeht's expectations of its managers and supervisors. 
1.^21 Management functions which give leadership direction are a conven- 
ient way of describing many of the activities managers ^and superb- 
visors are expected to perforin; but isolating functions for discussion 
can also be misleading, because in fact management functions are 
inseparable and interdepen(^ent. Successful performance of one 
requires*succiBssful performance of^^the others, 
i ' 1.2211 To^plan: determining' goals, policies, courses of action, what 

should be ddne, hpw'and when, what is the Ijest way to do it, 
why is it preferable together alternatives* ' . - 

1.22111 Planning/provides guidelines for future action or 
inaction/ It provides a fraipiework for decision 
making; and can be a vehicle for purposive coordif 
nated change* or a 'rationale for the status quo., ' ' 

1. 22112 Managiament must plan for the process of change, 

' , « not just for specific changes. 'We can either bring 

' our desired future .into existence by predetermining 
\ ' it, tfr yield to destiny by reacting and adjusting^to 
enyfronmental" chance happenings. . . For the first 
tiiyie in history, our nation has the human' talent' 
^ith the knowledge, abilit/es and skills, an(J, the 
y experience to develop organizations to achieve 
desired economic and social goals. 
1.2212 To organize: coordinating individuals, committees, divisions, 
departments:' seeing that people and resources are effectively 
combined so that all contribute maximally to furthering the 
objectiv6s of the organization. ' 
^ 1.2213 To direct: motivating, communicating, providing leadership 
I - so psiX people will work effectively and efficiently. , 

* 1.2214 To coptrol: seeing tliat tasks are accomplished and objectives 
met according to pla^, seeing that the policies and directives 
Jf^ of top management are carried out. 



iRensis Xikert, The<Huinan Organization: Its Management and Value 
(New York:;M:cGraw-ffill, 1967), p. 1. ' . 

2john F. Mee, "Profiles of4he Future: SpeciUation about Human Or- 
ganization in the 21st Century, " 'Business Horizons , 14:14, February, 1971. 



-> ♦ ' 

!• 22141 . .few things have been more baffling to managefcs than 
' the results of spine of their attempts to develop workable* 
I performance measures and controls* thus, channeling the 
energies of theif employees toward the, firm's objectives 
^. . . On the one hand' they find^whkt seems to^be apathy and • 
indifference; yet on the other hand, they keep discpvering 
remarkably ingenious methods developed by their 
subordinates for beating the system. 

1.22142 Management/s efforts to control sometimes lead to un- 
expected'and imintended results. ^Consider), for example, 
the library employee who is unresponsive to a^usei^'s 

f particular needs' because of his own desire to follow. care- 

fully the library's rules and regulations. 

1.22143 Traditionally control in organizations has come from the 
tog, but more re ce^Hy management has recognized the 
importance of inform alVroWcontrol and self-control.. If 
these control.s are workmgfat cross purposes, 'each is 
likely to be less than optimally effective. If all three are 
working in the same direction, tHe total amount of cohtror 
is considerable. 2 ^ ^ 

1.22144 Control "is usually highest when it is least apparent. Do 
we have more control, in our communities now that there is 
so much talk about 'law and orde,r'. . . ? Vigorous apparent 
efforts Jto achieve control often signal a deterioration or a 
lackof itJ'3 

r.2215 To provide opportunities for subordinates to grow and develop: 

creating the proper conditions for growth so that the individual can 
grow into the person he is capable of becoming. 

1. 22151 It has been found that unless the manager is made truly 
accountable for creating a climate conducive to the growth 
of his subordinates, he will give little attention to this . 
activity. 

1.22152 Management literature often uses the phrase, "to develop 
subordinates, " but the phrase is inaccur,ate, for "in the 
last analysis, the individual must develop himself, and he 
will do so optimally only in terms of what Ite sees as - / 

iGene W. Dalton and Paul R. Lawrence, eds. Motivation and Control 
in Organizations (Ilomewood, HI. :Irwin and Dorsey, 1971), p. 1. 
^Ibid. pp. ^ 8-14. 
3lbid. , p. 16. 
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• meaningful and valuable J"' Management must create 

a climate conducive to growth and development; 
subordinates must be encouraged to develop them- 
selves-, r , 
1. 22153 'Nothing is more vital to the renewal of an organi- 
zation (or'.societj^) than the system by which^able 
people B^re nurtured and moved into positions where 
they can make their contribution. In an orgianiiation 
t^iis implies effective recruitment and a concern for 
t the growth of the individual that extends from the 

earliest training. stages throu^ theJater phases of 
executive (Jpvelopment. "2 
^ 1.222 In carrying out the above functions, supervisors ari^ managers are 
e:q>ected to assume responsibility, be loyal to the organization, 
tWnk creatively,' and, help solve Qrganizational problems^. 
1. 23 To examine how supervisors respond to managements expectations. ^ 

1.231 The'^first-Une supervisor (who differs from ligher levels of 
management in that he does not supervise other managers) has • • 

^ , many problems. He is expected to carry out policy, but he is 
rarely asked to help make policy. ^ ' 

1.2311 First-line supervisors view their lack of voice in policy 
decisions as one of the main factors reducing their 
effectiveness and lowering their morale. 

1.2312 This l^s often been a.blind spot in management practice, 
for the first-line supervisor is in a strategic position to 
express c^inions irpportant to policy formulation. ^ 

1. 232 He may be told by higher .supervisors what he can of cannot do, 
or how he ehoxild do something. 

1.2321 Because, of 'his singular role in the organizational hierarchy, 

• * ' the first-line supervisor has been termed a "marginal man." 

He seems to be on the periphery of the main stream of 
events in the organization. He is often bypassed. 
1*2322 He is told he is part of management, but he does not really 
feel accepted as such by others in tte organiz'ation, for he 
is always subject to being told what he can and cannot do. ' 

1.233 Ho is expected to be. a leader, but is limited fay organizational 
. « * . 

^Douglas McGregor, The Human Side of Enteirprise (New York: ' 
McGraw-Hill, 1960), 'pp. 191-192. ' ' 

2john W. Gardner, Self -Renewal: The Individual and the Innovative 

• Society XNew York: Harper, & Row, 1964), p. 76. 

■SMuch of the material in Section 1. 23 is basied on Scott, 1962, * . 
op. cit. , pp. 294-321. * ' ' . i . 
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policies and rules* 

1,2331 To determine thfe leaderslxip 6haracteristics of an effective 
.supervisor, a study, was made of first-line supervisors, 
.their subordinates, and'Tiigher management* All thi^ee . 
gro\q)s agreed. that impputant characteristics were: ability 
to develop subordinafes,.. practice of tact and discretion, 
ability to plan, ''proper" behavior, and willingness to 
assume responsibility/^' !' 
1*2332 Higher management added to^this list ability to think for i 
oneself, attention to detail^ and adherence to organizational 
policy. ! ' . , ' 

L.2333 The first-line supervisors themselves added ability tfo * * 
• communicate, concfem for worker welfare, ability to dis- ^ 
tinguish between important and unimportant work, and 
concern for safety. • , - ' 

1.2334 The subordinates added communipation with them, williirgfr 
ness to ^port them, rdspectful treatment, and not showing 
favoritism^ ^ 

1.234 ,The supe^rvisof is expected to motivate workers. 
1.2341'As a 'motivator he must perform a variety of activities,- 

^ ranging from stimulating eniployees to accomplish obje'qtives 
to the specifics of on-the-job training and settling jgrievahces. 
Thus it would seem Ciat beyond air else the first-line super- ^ 
visor should be an expert in human relaiions. 
1.2342 However, his boss often judges him ostensibly on Ijis human 
i:elatipns abilities , but more important Is the amount of 
work his department accomplishes. The supervisor may be 
"accused of poor human relations if people ^re happy but the 
job does iiot get done. And he is accused of poor humaft. ^ 
relations if an individual Or two in hj.s group is unhappy, but 
» the job does get done. "1" 

1.235 He is expected to conform to standards which he has no pa?t in 
developing, * * • ^ - 
1.2351 .The function of control involves the supervisor in seemingly 

endless detail, and much of his time is spent filling out, records 
and reports wMch will measure his depar^pnent's effectiveness 
against performance standards set by higher levels of manage- 
ment. ' ' ^ 



llbid. , p. 317 ' 
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1.2352. Functional staff groups in the area of maiipov/er, quality, 
a«d long-range planxflug require the supervisor to relay 
quantitative data onperfonnance to them as well. 
1.2353 The si5)ervisor nuist act as a policeman in seeing that 

slandai^ds are met,, but he has very little if anything to say 
" about setting the standairds. 
1.236 He must respond to* demands imposed on him from above and to 
, \ e^qpectations from his workers. • ^ 

1.22f61 He has more face-torface* contact with lower ranking 

employees than ofeer' levels of management, but'often does 
not receive a sjonpathetic hearingirom higher management 
on employiee problems.' 
1.2362 Higher management expects him to have human relations 

skills in working with subordinates, but also expects iiim'to 
. police organizational policy and see that workers perform 
• . their jobs. ' v, ^/.^ - 

^ 1.2363 His employees expect him to syinpathiae with tjieir problems 
• ' / , and stand up for their rights. 

1.2364 This siUijrtion^ creates a leadership dilemma t-- a dilemma of 
role conflict; It is a:probtem not to overldentify with- either 
group, and the supervisor often responds by compromise 
with both* groms. * ' , • . ^ 

1.23641 Those'who insist on the supervisor's unequivqcal* 
identification with manage6ient fail to realize what 
a paradoxical situation such' insistence creates," 

1. 23642 The. si^>ervisor is asked fo identify, with a groisp^ ' 
Vhich appears to have .a different outlook on pfe' ; 
from hi.s o^m. He is asked to go' against the nature 

^ * , .of his role ai? intermediaryi^etween two diverse 
groups. ' 

1.23643 Often the response to role conflict is compromise.' 

1. 23644 It should be noted that role cdafiict for higher 
levels of managem^»nt,as well as for the first-line 

'i supervisor^ is Inescapable, for there is ho ^ay 

that one can harmonize perfectly all the pressures 
^ from within and from without. ^ • 
1.23^45 Further, the magnitude of tole conflict is likely to 
increase, for the envirounentV the modem 
manager is becoming more dynamic and^ turbulent.^ 



^Douglas McGregor, The Professional Manager (New YoEk: McGraw- 
HiU, J.967), p.. 55. * ' . 
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1*237 ,The supervisor often feels management does not maintain 
good commimitfations witK Wm. 
" • 1.2371 Supervisors tend to feel that their effectiveness and 

morale are undermined by poor communication from 
above. Communication pertaining to policy matters 
• is often weakest at the supervisory level. 
^ 1* 2372 The supervispr ought to be fully apprised of policies 

tha£ directly affect his job, and he must see the sig- 
nificance of the policy he has to enforce in relation to ^ 
the overall objectives of .the organization.^ 
1.^2373 Failure of the supervisor's immediate superior to keep 
him apprised of his job performance is another commun- 
ication lack supervisors ofto^ cite. They sometimes 
feel they get little praise for things well done, and that 
2^ they don't hear soon enough about their weak points. \ 

^ 1..238 The supervisor's job responsibility is often seen.one way by' 

- him and another way by his superior. , / 

1.2381 In studies, considerable disagreement has. been foimd 
between what the supervisor thinks his job responsi- ^ 
bility is, and what'his boss thinks it is. 
^ 1.2382 The real issue often "seems to be not So much what the ' 
supervisor is supposed to do, but how much authority 
he possesses in cJariying^it out. 
1.239 Managers at all Jevels are faced with' role conflict and the 
pressures of new knowledge^ Finding a wdy to correctly 
assess 9ne's abilities, cope with tensionwconfront and grow 
' from conflict is a genuine and-major ch^enge. 2 
1#24 To examine some management assumptions about human nature and 
how these assumptions affect managerial strategy. 
1,241 Mosfepeopl^- are gener'ally untrustworthy, irresponsible, out 
--^-^"'^^ make more money and motivated by that goal alone. They * 
are inc^able of self-discipline and mu|t b^e orgai]|ized and con- 
trolled 'on the job by management. This set of assumptions has 
been referred to as r^ational-econpmic mak ^ it was the basis 



■ - IScott, 1962, op. cit.., p'. 309. 
2McGregor, 1967, op. cit., p. 55. 

3Much of the materia in Section 1.24 is based on Edgar H. Scliein,' 
Organizational Psychology (Englewood Cliffs. N.J. : Prentice-Hall, 1965), 
pp. 47-6S; and Douglas McGregor, . The Human Side of Enterprise (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1960), pp. 33-57. 
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of Adam Smith's econoniic doctrines in the 18th century and of 
Taylor^s scientific management in the 20th century. 
l.?,411 Man is primarily motivated by economic incentives and will 
do whatever results in the greatest economic gain for him. 
He^ is essentially a passive' agent who cm be manipulated, 
motivated, and controlled by the ofganizatipn through its 
system of rewards and punishments. ♦ | , V 
1.2412 Man's feelings are ponaidered irrational pnd impredictable , 
and they must not be allowed to/lijterfere with his w^rk. 
^ 1.2413 McGregor describes the same assumptions^ slightly differently 
W in his Theoly X. The average worker is lazy, will do as ' 

little a'^'possible, lacks ambition, and wants security above 
alLelse. He dislikJs responsibility, prefers to be Ted, 
resists change, is interested only in himself and does not care 
/ about the goals «f the organization. 
1.2414 These assiunptfons are jDased on an elitist theory of human 

'.nature, what McGregor calls the "mediocrity of the masses.'^ 
. Most people are mediocre aid ^ust^^e controlled b^ the 
mdte broadly motivated moral elitq^ \ 
^• 242 The effect of rational-economijMrffaii assumptions on management* 

1.2421 Management alone is resprasible for organizational per- 
formance. Employees are^ merely expected to respond in 
prescribed ways to- the incentive and control systems man- 
agement establishes. 

1.2422 Workers must not be allowed leeway to make choices on the 

* job. Their work must be carefully presci^ibed by :inanagement. 

^ 1. 2423 Management's main emphasis is the work people do. Their ^ 
feelings and morale are not considered important. 

1.2424 If work is substandard or morale is low, m'anagement will 
try* to inmjrove it by experimenting with the stznicture of the 
organization; it will re-examine the organization's incentive 
plans ^ control structure. D6es the system identify "arid 
punish adequately the man who shirks*on the job? Are 
supervisors putting enough pressure on the' workers?' 

1.2425 Management must control man's tendency to avoid work. 
•/-^ Workers will continually demand more money, and only 

threat of punishment will make them" work toward achievement 
^ of organizational goals. ^ 

^ 1.2426 These assumptions tend to bp seLf-fulfilling. If employees , 

• 

^McGregor, 1960, op; cit. , p. 34, 
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' ^ ^ are expected to be indifferent and hostile, motivated to work 
only by economic incentives, and fear of punishment, they are 
very likely to feel tliis way and behave accordingly. ' 

1.243 Most men have not been able to find meaning in their work since the 
Industrial Revolution, and they must seek it instead in social re- 
lationsMps oiythe job. Manas primarily motivated by his social 
needs, andjjis basic sense of identity stems from his relationship 
with others. This set of assumptions has been referred to as social 
man; ^ ^ 

1.2431 Man is^more responsive to the social forces of informal 
groups than.to the incentives and controls of management. 
If management creates a situation in which workers feel 
frustrated,^ threatened or alienated, they will f opm into 

^ groups whose purposes run coimter to the goals of , 
management. 

1.2432 Workers are responsive to management whet^supervisors 
meet their social andpsychological needs. 

1.2433 The social man assumptions developed as the behavioral 
sciences became important in^ management tliinking. Studies 
such as the Hawthorne experiments showed that man's 

motives, needs, and expectations were more complex than ^ 
previously assumed, * ' . 

1.244 The effect of social man assumptions on management. 

1.2441 The manager must take into consideration the social and 
, psychological needs'of the people working for hin;!. Concern' 

for oiily the quality and amoimt of Work is not enough. 
, 1.2442 The manager must>, act as an intermediary between his 

workers and higheiMnanagement, listening and attempting ^ 
to understand work^^s and conveying their needs to higher 
management. ^ ' ^ ♦ 

1.2443 Uiiless management can meet the social and psychplogical 

needs of the workers, they will become alienated from the , 
formal organization and will commit their 'effo;:ts to the 
informal organization. * «. , 

'44 Management must devis^^ a, variety of group incentives and/ 
not^rely solely on individual economic incentives. 
1.2445 The manage^ becomes more of a facilitator and sympathetic 

supporter instead of the person who hands out work, , gives / 
" oj^ders, and controls. ^ 

* * « • 
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1. 245 People hSLve a basic need to use thei^ capacities and skills in mahire 
and constructive ways. Man's mouves are complex an^ based on a 
^hierarchy ot needs; simple needpfor survival and safety, social and 
affiliative nfeeds,. self-esteem ^edisi, atSttondmy and independence 
needs, and self-actualization needs in the sense of maximum use of 
all-hls. resources. As low^^-leVel needs are satisfied, man seeks 
to sati^ higher-level ne^ds. This set of assumptions has been 
referred to as self -.actu$^Uzing man. ' ^ I 

1. 2451 Employees «ee^ to be mature, on the job. The jworker can 
i / ^ exercise a certain amount of -autonomy and independentel 

y ^ and develop(hls capabiMes*and €(ldll&. 1 , 

1.2452 Workersoieed qpportunlties to b^^ovatlve and creative^- 
on the Job. ' !/ * o 

1.2453 Man |s primarily selfrmoti^^^ated and feelf-conttoiled; 
externally imposed Incentives and controls ar^^ likely to 
h^ve negative effects on his performance. '^Ve all know 
instsi3aces Where an* individual was regulajtlng jbis own be- 
havior toward a certain end, .but wh^n required by an 
external sqfr of controls to work towax:!^ that goal, perhaps in 
a different way, came to feel less petsonal concern about 
meeting iSxe total dbjectivee His ener^es have been diverted 
Into coping witii the organizatiorial controls in an effort to 
regain control over his own activities. [ y 

1.2454 If given a chance, man will voluntarily integrate hip own^oals 
wllii those of the organization. ^ * | » . * ' 

1.2455 JicGregor's Theory Y expresses this set of Assumptions 

- sU^tly.differently. The average man does riot inherently 
dislike, work, fqr work' is as natural as play 6r rest. He 
learns to accept and seek responsibility, andlwill exercise 
•self-contol and self-direction working towardj objectives to 
VWch lie is conujij^tted. * Imagination, creativity, and in- 
genuity are widely distributed among people, land under the , 
conditions of modem life, the intellectual potentialities pf^ . 
the average person are only partially utilized., . • 
1. 246 The effect of self-actualizing man assumptions ori management, 

1»2461 The manager worries less about being nice to employees ' 
and more about how to make their work challenging and ' 
meaningful. ^ 

1.2462 The issue is not whether the employee can fulfill his social 

^Dalton and Lawrence, op. cit. , p. 16. 
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needs on the job, but whether he can find meaning in his 
work which givfes him a sense of self-esteem. <. . 
1. 2463 The manager m&y find himself more in the role of inter- 
viewer, attempting to find out what will challenge a 
particular worker. 
1*2464 The m4nager must delegate authdrity to his subordinates in ^ 
accordance with what he and they feel they can handle. He 
must give up some of his traditional prerogatives in the areas 
of decision making and controL 
1.2465 The basis of motivation is no longer seen as extrinsic 
(coming from the organization), but as' intrinsic, (man Is 
self-motivated). Management must try to create a climate 
in Whic^ the individual can activate his already existing 
motivation arid direct it toward ^the achievement of both his 
owii goals and those{of the organization. ' 
I.'2466. Management must create "an environmeAt which will encourage 
y ^ comniflment to organizational objectives and which will proV 
vide opportunities for the maximimi' exercise of initiative, \ 
ingenuity, and self -direction in achieving th^m. 
247 Continued research ha's-shown th^t the individual is vastly more 
comply than the oversimplified cciicepts of' rational-economic, 
social, or self-actualizing man.- "It has always been difficult to 
generalize about man, and it is^becomjng more difficult as sociefjr 
and organizations within»socieiy are themselves becoming more 
' CQmple;s:. and differentiated. "2 - ^ - 

1.2471 Man is not only complex, but highly variable. He has many 
motives, which vare arranged in some sort of .hierarchy of 
importance to him, but thi^ hierarchy is subject to change. 

1.2472 M9n is capable 4)f learning new mottves through his organi- 
zational experiences. The work situation provides a unique 
path for personal growth. 

1.2473 The nature of the work to be done, the abilities and experience 
of the person on the job, and the nature of the bther people in. 
the organization — - all interact to produce a certain .pattern 
vSff work and feelings, j , 

/ 1. ^474 Man responds to many different kinds of managerial strategies, 

, ' depending on his own motives, abilities, and the nature of the 

1 ' . ' ^ 



/•MpGregor, 1960, op. cit., p. 132. 
2Schein, op. cit., p. 60. 
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work. There is.no'^one correct managerial strategy 
applicable lot all men at all times, \ 
1. 248 :3:Tie* effect of complex man assmnptidns on management. * - 

1. 2481 The successful manager must hie a keen observer and must 
welcome a spirit of inquiry. He must be sensitive.' to ^i^"'^ 
variability of worker's motives, abilities, and needs-/^ 
^ 1. 2482 The m anager must value the existence of individual dif- 
• ferences^ and must have the personal flexibility and the 
range of skills necessary to vary his own b^havioi:. ^He 
must be prepared to accept a variety of Interpersonal 
• . 'relationsHips and patterns of authority. * 
, . \ 1.2483 The manager must be'-willing to act in accordance with the 

demands of each particular situation. He may be highly 
^ directive ^at one time with one employee and highly non- 

directive at another time with anqtber employee. 
1. 2484 Intelligent maaiagement. action is impossible' without skillful 
situational analyst's. Each problem must be approached in 
terms of its particular circumstances. The manager must 
consider his own behaviori^d motives as well as those of 
, the workers* * , ^ — ^ 

It 2485 The manager must try to learn the hopes and aspirations of 
each individual worker^ and then address himself specifically 
. ^ to that individual. . • • 

' 1.2486 The manager's authority is still largely based on the position 
he occi5)ies, but he does not use it simply on a man-to-man 
.*;wiis. Rather, he uses authority' to specify for the group ^ 
\hat its objeqtives should be, or he works to help, the grojup 
specify its own objectives. He leaves the group leeway about 
how*to accomplish the obj^tives. ' 
^ 1. 2487 In che past,nhe typical managerial view of emotion has been 
too limited. Emotion includ(^s loyalfy; entljusiasm, drive^ 
commitment, acceptance of rfesponsiblflty, and self-con- ^ 
fidence. Motivation is an emotional force, and evldefcce is 
growing that intellectual creativity also involves emotional 
factors. , \ 

1. 24871 Man is. an inseparable mixture of rational and 
.em^ticxial components and he cannot act in completely 
rational ways like a machine. 

1. 24872 Many times it appears that .management is glad to 
• have certain emotions expressed —loyalty to the 

* organization, enthusiasm and^comniitment to worfc^- 
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>but would like to suppr0ss other emotions, such as 
antagonism, hostility", resistance, defiance, etc. 
1, 2488 Management must see that the employee receives q)portunities to^ 
ftilfill some of his^ important emotional and social'heeds through 
participation in the organization, fof then the organization can ' 
expect a greater degree of loyalty and commitment.to its goala. 
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Argyris, Chris. Integrating th^ Individual and the Organization,. New York: 
,Wiley, 1964. * ' . 

Argyris presents a theoretical franiework for^re^Se signing 
organizations so they will take into account mope fully the energies* ' 
and competencies that human beings have tp offer. He believes both 
the individual and .the org4^ization must '?give a little" in ^order 'to 
profit from each other, and in answering the questiop how much each 
^should give, he constructs his now well-known mix model in which he 
attempts to illustrate the kinds of characteristics an organization 
must have^if the^ individual is to have opportunity for growth and 
development. .The first four cha|)ters present a revised view of his 
earlier work, Personality and Organization . 

. Personality and Organization; The Conflict Between System ^ 

ajpfd tile Individual. New York: Harper, 1957. - ,^ , . . . * ^ 

After summarizing the nature of the individual and his person- 
, ality, Argyris-ftnd^^at there is a severe lack of congruency between - 
the needs of healthy individuals and tbe^ demands of formal organiza- 
tionj and sees this as on6'«of the most serious problems in our^ 
society tod^. All the tragic essentials of the individual's relation to 
organization are fully recognized. Using this situation as a starting 
point, he develops avcoherent framework, or fusion process^ between 
the individual's need system and formal organization. This work is 
a landmark for three reasons. ' 

1. Presents a thorough research of the recent literature up to- 
the time published. ... 
. "^X 2. Trys to synthesfie Into one'model what was before/two . 

sepai^ate models: (a) self esteem (personality of the individual); 
(b) the organizational system. ^ ^ 

The author gives us conceptual tools for analyzing and 
establishing fusion between two groups. ^ ^ - 

^ 3* >\nalyzes the problem of relationship between the individual 

and the organization. ^ 
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. Babbage, Charles. On the Econoiny\of Machinery and Manufactures. 
3d ed. London: C. Knight, 183J 

Some early 19th century tliinking on the problems of manage- 
V ment thought and work motivations 

Bakke, E. Wight. "Concept of the Social Organization, " in Mason Haire, 
ed. , ModernyOrganization Theory; A Symposium. New York: Wiley, 
1969. - * ' • . 

feakke attempts to define the concept of a social organization 

* afte^ specifying rigorous cx^iteria for testiife the usefulness anc^ 
adequacy of such a concept. He is particularly interested in the 
processes which hold individual and organization together, barriers 
t(J^ effectiveness, and factori^'which destroy the organization. His 
definitiojx is theoretical and compli(iated-, subject to criticism from 
those 5^eking simplicity, but as Bakk^) himself states, "I am not ^ 
ngarly so impressed- by the impra^ticality involved' in, the magnitude 
and complexity as by that inherent\in oversimplification. " 

. J and Chris Argyris. Organizational Structure and] Dynamics; 

A Framework for Theory. New Haven: Labor and Management 
Centex, Yale University, 1954. 

'The original source describing the fusion process developed 
by Argyris and Bakke, which attempts to integrate the needs s>i the ^ 
' individual with those of the oi;ganization. ' \ ) 

Barnard, Chester I. The Functions' of the Executive. Cambridge: Harvard 
University, Press, 1938. , * 
^ Discusses management as a process of cooperative endeavor. 

Focuses on the problems of majaaging p'eople to obtain results as ^ 
opposed to managing organizational process as proposed by Davis. 

Bennis, Warren G."Tlie Leader of the 'Future, PuBlic Management , 

52:>1^~19, March, 1970. , ' 

Bennis believes bureaucjracy as we know it is coniing to an 
end^ and that new social systpjns will replace it, more 'suited to 
20th century demands: adaptive, rap icily changing systems organized 
* around specific problems to be solved by ge4-oi?)s of people with a 
variety of skills. In this ax-ticle^ he devdJops a liew concept; of 
leadership appropriate to the "complex, ever-changing, free-form, 
kaleidoscopic ''^organization of the future/ The lea(^er of the future 
must bo other-directed'and comptetent in interpersonal skills. He 

> . 
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must actively prodyce conditions 'Vhere people and ideas and resources 
can be seeded, cultivated, and integjcated to optimum effectiveness and 
growth." 

Bennis, Warren G. "Revisionist Theory of Leadership, " Harvard Business 
Review , 39:26ff. , January-February, 1961. 

Bennis summarizes in admittedly oversimplified fashion the 
main differences between scientific management and early human 
relations management with pespect to leadership and authority, and j 
then goes on to cdscuss a newer approach which attempts to reconcile ' " 
and integrate the^two. He concludes with a quote from Leckie which 
rather well sums up his own point of view: "And 'whoever would thiiik 
' truly of Authority must think reverently of freedom. " 

Kenneth D. Benne, and Robert Chin, eds. The Planning of 



Change. 2d ed. New York: Holt, Rinehaxi; an^d Winston, 19Q9. 

A book of readings by a variety of well-fenpwn authorities 
focusing on planned change: "the application of systematic and 
''Appropriate knowledge in human affairs fop the purpose of creating 
intelligent action and change. " It covers i^uch areas as theories of 
bhknge and influence, change strategies, new kinds of tnajning to 
facilitate planned change, resistance, and the etliical dilemmas 
confronting the. change agent. i . * ' * 

Cleland, David I. "Understanding Project Authority: Concept Changes 
Manager's Traditional Role, " Bu-iness'HoHzons, 10:63-70, . 
Sprin§> 1967. . - ' . ^ 

l^he author sees the concept of authority in a period of trans- 
^ formation, changing from the' bureaucratic hierarchical model to a " 
'participaUve and persuasive one. Participation and.i>ersuasion are 
relatively n(iw phenomena in organizational life, and reflect the 
influence of the democratic and scientific revolution in contemporary 
society. This is an interesting article that discusses the meaning of 
power, ai^thority, and influence in relation to the matrix organization, 

^ or as Clel^d calls it,, project management,which means that the 

organizatidp takes. its shape ax*ound specific tasks or projects rather 
than along the traditional pyramidal lines. The article includes a 
detailed comparisofi of functional -and project viewpoints. 
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Dalton, GeneW., and Paul E. Lawrence, eds. Motivation and Control in ' 
^ Organizations, Hoinewood, 111: irwin and-Dorsey, 1971. 

A bpok of readings and' casp* studies'used^at tlie Harvard 
Business School on the process by which goals are established and . 
> performance is measured and re^^arded, with an interesting intro-- 
ductoiy chapter summarizing the major concepts involved in 
mptivation and control in organizations. ' / 

« 

Davis, R.C, Industrial Organization ^and Management . New York: Harper^ 
" 1940. 

Presents the thinking of processes as the means of managing. 
Discusses management objectives and the various functions of 
management in running an organization. 

Di^cker, Peter F. "Fifty Year^j/^anagement ~ A Look Back and a 
Look Forward, Journal of Engineering for Industry , 83:366-370, 
August, 1961. (Tr^sactions of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, Series®. ) . • 

A discussion of the cb^velopment of management in ^he 20th 
century .with particular emphasis on tlie" 1950's. Drucker points out 
with considerable enthusiasm that management has become a world- 
wide phenomenon of great importance to the human race. Deploring 
fragmentation of the discipline, he makes a plea for the development 
of a unified theory^ 'Trom now on management science and scientific 
management, managerial ecqnoiftics and human relation^ will have to 
be made one in the theory as well as in the practice of management. 

Durkheim, Emile. The Division of Labor In Society . Trans, from the French 
by George Simpson. New York: Free Press, 1964. (original work" 
published 1893.) * 

Gardner, John W. Excellence >€an We Be Equal and Excellent Too? 
New York: Harper &Kow, 1961. 

A thoughtful discussion of some of the confusion surrounding 
American values, in which Gardner emphasizes the importance of ' 
creating opportunities for continual individual growth. 'The sad 
truth is that for many of us the learning process comes to an end 
very early indeed. . . Perhaps many men vill always 4all into ruts. 
Perhaps many will always let their talents to to waste. But the 
waste now exists on such a massive scale that sensible people cannot ' 
believ^e that it is all inevitable. Every institution in our society 
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should contribute to the fulfillment of £he individuaL Over and above 
whatever else it does, Gardner believes every institution should 
foster the development of the individuals w.ithin it* 

Gardner, John W. Self-Renewal: The ^dividual and the Innovative Society . 
New York: Harper & Row, 1964. \ 

This book^has become a recent classic,' which although not prr^ 
mafily written for a management audience, has much in it of value 
for them. Managers arid personnel administrators are too often 
preoccupied with policies, procedures and 2:ules which may stifle the 
creative and the innovative opportunities ^or self-renewal which an 
innovative society or organization requires. Gardner observes: * 
''Someone has said tLat the last act of a dying organization is to 
get out a new and enlarged edition of the rule book. " He warns 
against managerial techniques becoming the meahs of ''processing'*, 
human beings. .He firmly believes that the impact of the organizatic«i 
on the individual requires continued stijdy and research. If the 
individual has a comniiitment to self-renewal, Gardner belioves the 
organization can remove some the obstacles and even provide the 
opportunities, but the emphasis remains on the self. "The ultimate 
< goal is to shift to the individual tlie burden of pursixing his own 
. education. " Further:4"In a society capable of renewal, men not 
\ only welcome the future afad the changes that it may bring, but 
^believe that they will have a hand in shaping that futur?. Not all 
people are creative, but there are many kinds of^reativity, and 
many more individuals could realize creative potential which would 
contribute Jo the success of an organization jf the roadblocks wer^ 
reihoved. " in. summary, if the educational system prepared the 
individual for an accelerating rate of change, and the business 
organization gives him opportunities to gain versatility and respon- 
sibility in a variety; of jobs and assignment situations, that individual 
will not be dragged screaming into the future. He will welcome it." 

Ge Herman, Saul W. JMotivation aYid Productivity . New York: Americari 
Managemenlj Association, 1963. ' * 

Gellerman effectively presents the leading motivation theories 
developed by behavioral scientists. 

The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. (5615 Fishers Lane, 
Rockville, Md.) has developed a series of five films bringing out 
some of- the material in Gellerman^ s book. The introduction to the 
series is by Gellerman, and there are individual films on the * 
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, motivation theories of Herzb^rg, Argyris, Likert^ .Me die Hand and 
McGregor.. BNA also -has a series of six tape cassettes done by 
Gellerinan and his business partner Emanuel Kay, which supplement 
and to spme^extent dtqplicate the material presented in the films. 

Gilbreth, Lillian M. The Psychology of Management s New York; 
Maemillan,. 1921. 

Presents the thinking of bne of the leading gxponenj:s of 
scientific >management.. It discloses a conceni anH a philosophy 
toward the worker, frequently ignored by the critics of scientific 
management. 

Haire, Mason, ed. Modem Organization Theory; A Symposium . New^ork; 
Wiley, 1959. 

The papers in this book contributed by a variety of well--known 
' authorities on organizatioh tljeory and jDehavior such as Bakke, Whyte 
Argyris and Likert, discuss from different points.of viow such sub- 
jects as conflict between personality ancj organization, structure of 
organizations; decision theory, ecology of organizations,^ viability 
and forces tending to destroy organizations, and interdependence 
among the^social sciences with respect tp Organization theory. 

Herzberg, Frederick,. Bernard Mausner, and' Barbara filoch Snyderman. 
The^Motivation to Work . 2d. 3d. New York; Wiley,* 1959. 

This book reports the fincings from a study of job attitudes j 
and was the first presentation ol Herzberg's motivation thepiy. 

Joeckel, Carle ton B. , ed. ^Current Issues in Library Administration. 
Papers Presented Before the Library Institute at the University of 
Chicago-. August 1-12. 1938 . Chicago; University of Chicago Press. 
1939. . , 

This work represents a major contribution to library manage-, 
ment. It presents a series of papers delivered originally at a unique 
conference in which library acministrators participated with -leaders 
in management from related areas. The introduction hy Jo<!cke] 
ril-akes five significant propositions which are as true today as when 
; they were written; ' . . « •" . • 
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Kast> Fremont E. 'TPlanning the Strategies in Comfflex Organizations^'*'' 
inLanore A> Netzer and bth&i;s, egis, EducatiV^ Atoiinigtration, 
and Change: The Redeployment of Resources. * New York: Harper 
^ and Row, 1970, pp, 103-134* 

An excellent clearly-written article whidh first summarizes / 
the evolution of organization theory and then elaborates on an 
integrative systems view of organization. Particularly good dis- 
cussion of planning. 

Koontz, Harold, and Cyril O'Donnell. Principles of Management. '*4th ed. 
New York: .McGraw-Hill, 1968* " ^ 

A textbook which summarizes ,the principles and, techniques 
of the managerial functions of organizing, staffing, directing, plan- 
ning, and controlling! ' % ^ 

^ ' I ' ' 

Leavitt, Harold J., ed. The Social Science of Organizations: Four 
Perspectives. Englewood Cliffs, N.J. : Prentice-Hall, 19~63. 

A collection of four papero resulting from the 1962 Seminar in 
the Social Science of Organization sponsored by the Universiiy of 
l^ittsburgh Graduate School of Business: 'TProblems in the Develop- 
ment of a Social Science of Organization, " by George jB. Strother; . 
"Some Notes on Power Equalization, " by George Straus.s; "The - 
Rationality Model in Organizational Decision-Muking, " by HenryrA. 
Latane; and "Some Considerations in ihe^ Methodology of Organiza- 
tional Stuijies, " by David Mechanic* The paper by Strauss is a 
critical dispussion of participatoxy management in which he points 
out some of its weaknesses and suggests areas for further research* 

LLkert, Rensis. The Human Organiz'&^on: Its Management and Value* 
New York: IVJcGraw-Hill^. 1967. 

This book, based on studies conducted by the University of 
Michigan Institute for Social Research, of whi<5h Likert is director, 
is testimony of his conviction that today the art of i^anageinent can 
be baaed on verifiable iiiformation derived from rijgorous.quanti- • 
tative research. In ^cussing fou^ systems of management 
(exploitive, authorities benevolent authoritative, cqnsultative, and 
participative), he emphasizes the need for a systejris iapproach to 
organizational change. Every aspect of a managerial system is 
related to every other part^ and interacts with it. ^ To introduce 
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^ -change, the most influential causal varis^bles must be altered first, 
followed by consistent, coordinated change in the entire 'management 
system. Likewise, training to bring a^out cognitive, attitudinal and 
skill changes must be comgatible with the system ^f management 
in which the new knowledge is to be^used. , ' 

Likert, ilensis, "A Motivational Appi;oach to a Modified TJieocy of 
Organization and Management, ''in Mason Haire, ed. , Modern 
Organization Theory . New York: Wiley, 1959, pp. 184-217, * 
Based on substantial research findings, Likert presents a • 
theory emphasizing the necessity of a high^leVel of motivation 
thj:oughout the organization and an efficient system to Qoordidate 
aiid focus the efforts of individuals,* if the goals of the organization 
•^e to be achieved. He derives a form of organizafionkl structure ; 
based on overlapping groiq)s rathe r^than .the usual man-to«-nian 
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a more complex form of org^ization which'demands more 
understanding and practice than is nojv usually expected 
of workej;s, supervisors, andmanager?. 

^ ^ \. 

McGregor, Douglas. The Human Side of Enterprise . New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1960. \ 

In this influential woi:k, the author presents his Theory X and • 
Theory Y. He discusses mq^vation in relation*to a hierarchy of heeds, 
explains why traditional rewards no longer motivate, conceives of the 
manager as a !'gr6wer" of people, and stresses the importance of 
organjzationaisplimate. Throughout, he emphasizes his- firm ' 
conviction that every managerial act rests on theory. 

t . 

The Professional Manager. New York: McGraw-Hill, 

1967. 

McGregor discusses the importance of theory and assumptions 
about^life, how these influenj3e the way we see the world.. He 
emphasizes that man is more than a rational being and must come to 
terms with Ms emotional and human side. Power and influence are 
discussed in terms of mutually and transaction rather than as 
win-lose struggles. The final chapter deals with the dilemma 
posed by the necessity 'of managing diversity and incongim^ies as 
well a&- collaborative ei^forts and teamwork. 
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' March, James a , and Herbert A.' Simon. Organlzatioiis, Jlew York: 

, ' ^ ' Wiley, 1958, ^ ' 

The authors survey" lie .literature of, organizatibn^tieo^^^ \. 

starting with theoriers that viewed the employee as a physiological 
automaton,proceeding through ^ose cbncer^d more with motivation 
and emotion, and conclMing with theories plac^^^^ 
on cognitive.processes/' Their aim is (lyto efliminate one by one 
the artificialities of the classical despription of the employee as an 
instrument; and (2) to repldce this abstraction with a new one 
* ' recognizing that individuals in organizations We wants, motives, ^ 

jirives, and are limited in their knowledge and problem- splving 
^ abilities* Chapter 2*presents a- very good' critique of scientific 

^ • management* An important book on organization -theory often 

quoted in management. literature* 

' Masjow, Abraham H. Motivation and Personality * 2d ed. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1970* - ' ' 

The author is considered tcrbe one t)f the major theoretical 
'thinkers in the area of personaUty* 

Chapter 4: A Theory of Motivation* 

Ch^ter 5: The Role of Basic Need Gratification in Psychological 
TJieory. 

Mayo, Elton* The Human Problems of an Industrial Civilization * 2d ed» 
Boston: Graduate School of Businefi>s Administration ,.H2Crvard 
University, 1946. . • ' ' ' ' • 

First issued in 1933, tfiis book describes the pioneering work 
done in the Havrtiiome plant of the Western Electric Company. It 
was the first real assault on the purely structural, hierarchical 
approach to organization. The experiments showed that people do 
not respond in predictable ways as physical and environmental 
incentives are ^ph^d. The work place is a social institution, and 
^ man's social and psycholcgicai needs have considerable effect on 

* his work. 

, The"^ Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization. Boston: 
t Graduate School of Business Administration', Harvard University, 
1945. ^ 

In this report, published 12 years after his earlier one, Mayors 
emphasis changes somewhat, '^ot to exclude the individualr Mt to 
stress the importance 6f groups and methods of understanding the 
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behavior of groups, whether formally organized and .recognized by 
management or seK-constituted, informal organizations. His tone 
differs, too, reflecting the cumulative impadl of the depression and 
the second world war. This book contains further comments* about 
, the Hawthorne expe'riments and the importance of clinical research 
in the area of human behavior in. industrial organizations. i 

Mee, John F. ^^Profiles of the Future: Speculation about Hunjan Organiza- 
tions in the 21ist Century, Business Florizons, 14:5-7, 10-16, 
February, 1971. 

This article takes us .on a speculative trip into the future, whore 

, • the author visualizes an organization with the nature and character- 
istics of a total systems concept, an order and array of interdependent 
subsystems. ' - ' 

Moore, David G. "Human Relations in Organization, " in Sidney Mailick, • 

and Edward H. Van Ness, eds.. Coricepts and Issues in Administrative ' 
Behavior, Englewood CMfs', N.J. : Prentice-Hall, 1962, pp. 187-201. 

A discussion of the human relations approach to man%ement 
in which the author makes it clear that by human relations he does not 
mean the ttolden Rule or a ^'happiness*' fechool of employee relations, 
but rather the application of behavioral science concepts. and methods ^ 
to the analysis of organizational and administrative be^haviqr. He 
concludes by presenting two org^izational models which he terms 
(based on a modification of Riesman^s concepts) imier-directed and 
^ outer-directed.' The latter according to MbX)re results in more 
mature human relations apd better results in terms of organizational 
^ aims. 

Nash, Paul. Models of Man: Explorations in the Western Educational 
Tradition . New York; Wiley. 1968. ' 

A presentation of some of the more influential views throughout 
history of what constitutes an educated man. » Include^ among others 
are the views of Plato, Aristoi£l$, Freud, Skinneij, and Biilber. 

National Planning Association, fommittee on the Causes of Industrial Peace 
Under Collective Bargaining. Fundamentals of Labor Peace; a Final 
Report. Washington, D. C. : National Planriing Associatidn, 1953. 

The final volume of a series of 14 case studies based on detailed 
surveys of companies and unions' experiencing successful and peaceful 
industrial relations. 
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,Owen, Robert. The Life of Robert Owen, Written by Himself, with. 
Selections from his Writings and Correspondence . iNew York: 
Augustus M. KeUey, 1967. 2 vols, (originally pulished 1857) 

Planty, Earl G. , ed. 'Management Methods of Improving Human Relations: 
A Report of the 10th International Management Congress, " Personnel , 
30:507-516, May, 1954. ^ 

Leading personnel directors, general managers, psychologists 
• and students of management from 13 countries prepared papers on 
human relations for the International Maifagement Congress held in 
Brazil in 1954. Planty briefly stonmarizes all thirteen papers in 
this article. One example: the Canadian- paper^^'stresses above sSl 
the necessity of reconsidering Ihe worker as an indiyidual, recog- 
nizing his essential, rights and his human needs, It emphasizes also 
that the development of better human relations has now become an 
end in itself in industry. 

Ro^&lisberger, Fritz J. "The Foreman: Master and Victim of Double 
Talk, " Harvard Business Review, 23:283-'298, Spring, 1945. 

Commenting on the increasing receptiveness of foremen to 
unidnization in the 1940's, the author- says management's chickens 
have come home to roost, as the foreman^s^dissatisfaction is a 
result of management actions, "the result of our ignorance and of 
our failure to pay as much explicit attention to the sociat organiza- 
tion^ of teamwork as to theological organization of operations in our*" 
modem industrial enterprises. " A.lthough this article was written 
ivearly 30 years ago when times were very different,, it is not * 
difficult to see^isome parallels with the resurgence of unionism in the 
public spctor and among the professions in the 1970's. 

. Management and Morale . Cambrjldge: Harvard University 

Press, 194]L ' T''^^ ' 

Observations, concepts and an overall view of the author on 
management base*d on the Hawthorne studies.* A volume that s^iould 
bp read by all students of management. * ^ 

9 and William J. Dickson. Management and the Worker. 

Cambridge: Harvard University Pjress, lf>39. 

Discussion of the findings of the famous Hawthorne studies, 
which led to management considerations of human relations prob- 
lems. ^A classic for .the field of managenjent. 

. ; . ' 56. 
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Schein, Edgar H. Organizational Psychology . Englewood Cliffs, N* J. : 
■ Prentice-Hall, 1965. - ' ' 

An unusually clear, jargon-free discussion of organizations, 
the problems of allocating and utilizing human resources, and the 
problems of survival, growth, and capacity to. adapt to and manage 
^change, this book is short, eksj^to read, and highly recommended 
for practicing managers* Schein emphasizes throughout.the 
importance of the s;^tems approach: "Organizational psychology as 
a field is intimately tied to the recognition that organizations are 
complex social systems, and that sdlmost any questions one may 
raise about the determinants of behavior within organizations have 
to be viewed from the perspective of the entire social'systism. 

Scott, \^illiam G. fluman Relations in Management: A Behavioral Science 
Approach^ Homewood, Ilh : Irwin, 1962* 

An excellent overall treatment which emphasizes that the new 
directions in management thought demand treatment of human moti- 
vation arid organizational behavior on hi^er conceptual levels than 
previously recognized. "This demand requires more extensive con- 
sideration of research and generalizations in the behavioral sciences 
plus more penetrating analysis of the ethical implications of adminisr 
trative' practice in th^lnanagement qthuman relationships. " Scott 
considers human relations a combination of practices, policies, 
scientific theories and philosophies necessary to solve "people 
problems" in organizations. In this work he successfully combines 
basic concepts from classical and neoclassical organization theory 
with emphasis on the modem concept that every organization should 
-be viewed as a system, of relationships. 

^ Organization Theory: A Behavioral Analysis for Management. 

» Homewood, 111. : Irwin, 1967. 

Scott presents fds thesis that since 1962^a new management 
movement has emerged witii a distinct ideology. -This he labels 
industrial Humanism. He believes the main thrust of this movement 
has been to strengthen the sovereignty of organization participants 
with re^spect to the dominant hierarchy.. "TMs'means that other 
/ dimehsions of satisfaction must be acjiieved in addition to the 
economic. " He feels It is doubtful if these satisfactions will be 
meaningfiil outside a constitutional framework. 

The sjibject is organization theory, which is presented in its 
historical setting, but the main thrust is a pon^eptual scheme following 
a systems model. ^ 

. * 57 • 
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Simon, Herbert A. The New Science of Management Decision . Ne,w Fork: 
Harper, 1960. * ' ^ . * 

Simon treats decisix)n--7naking iSB synonymduff with manjiging. 
The .whole process of decision comprises, according to Sitnon, 
three principal phases; finding occasiOTs for making a decision 
(search activity); finding possible courses of action (design activity); 
and chposing among courses 'of activity (choice activity). Also he 
classifies decjlsiohs into programmed ^nd'nonprogranuned. Decisions 
are programm^ed to the extent that they are repetitive and routine, 
pecisicms are nonprogi?ammed to the extent that they are novel, 
unstructured and consequential. Each of these has a different 
' technique to reach them. In the last section pf^e book -he talks 
abojit the organizational desi^ of the fixture and predicts that 
organization will continue to be hierarchical *in form and will be 
ccxisfructed in three layers: an underlying system of physical 
production and distribution process; a layer of programmed (and 
probably largely autojnated) decision ptocesses for governing t^he 
day-to-day operation of the physical system, and a layer of non- 

; programmed decision processes (carried out in a man-machine * 
system) for monitoring the first level processes, redesigning them, 
and changing parameter values. Simon comments on this organiza- 
tion of the future: "The automation and rationalization of decision 
making will^^ to be sure, alter the climate of organizations in ways 
important to these human concerns. • . On.balance, they seem to be 
changes that will make it easier rather than harder, for the executive's 
daily work to be a significant and satisfying part of his life. " 

Sinclair, Upton. The Jungle. New York: Viking, 1946. 

A novel depicting the goals of an employer as one who used his 
workers for the purpose of making ao, much money out of them as he 
possibly could, (f^irst published in 1906) 

Smith,* Adam. An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations. Copied from the 5th ed. New York: Modem Libra^ry, 

1937. ' ' 

A classical work in the field of economics. Reflects the 
philosophy of the author in relation to man as a worker and 
participant in the economic process. 
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Strauss* George. ''Human Relations — 1968 Style, Industrial Relations / 
7:262-276, M^y,, 1968. 



A good discussion of the human relations approach to manage- 
ment which contrasts contemporajy human relations with: its prede- 
cessor of the 1940's and 1950's^ f/ ^ . . 

Taxmenba\nn, Robert, 'and Sheldon-A. Davis. ^'Values, Man, and 

Orjganizations," in. William. B. Eddy, and others, eds. Beha[vioral 
^ Science and the Manager's Role . Washington, D. Cj NTL Institute 
*for Applied Behavioral Science,""l969, pp. 3-24. 

Two beliavioral scientists; Tannenbaxim, an academician, ' ' 
and Davis, a manager; discuss the changing value system they see 
emerging in our society today, and its implications for. management 
and organizations. As they see it, our values are in trai^sition moying 
away from aView of man as essentially bad, untrustworthy, and^ * 
unchanging, toward a view of man^ as essentially good, trustworthy, 
and constantly in process of change. "For those concerned with 
organizational theory and with orgaiiizational development work, this 
is an exciting and challenging time. Probably never before have the 
issues at the interfaaq^between changing organizations and maturing 
man been so apparent,, so compelling, and of such potentially / 
critical relevance to both. " - 

Tannenbaum, Robert, Irving R. Weschler, and Fred Massarik. /leadersjMp 
' and Organization: A Behavioral Science Approach, New Yorlcl / 
McGraw-Hill, 1961. ^ y 

^^behavioral science approach to the problems of management. 
The bfiok contains a particularly good chapter on human relations in 
which the authors devote considerable effort to sweeping away the 
COTfusion surrounding the term. In their view, human relation^^ is 
an integrated behavioral science discipline. 

Taylor, Frederick W. Scientific Management. New York: Harper, 1947. 

A volume containing 3 of Taylor's works: Shop Management 
(1903); The Principles of Scientific Management (1911); and 
Taylor's TestimSny Before the Special House Committee (1912). 
As the "Father of Scientific Management, Taylqr's thinking and ^ 
views are important to all serious 'students of management. 
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Towne, Henry R. 'The Engineef as an Economist, Transactions of the 
American Society bf Mechanical Engineers, 7:4-28 --43>2, May, 1886^ 
~ NTowiie^calls aflSnSoiTBlthe importance^c^management in 

industry ^apd urges that a science of management;be developed. He 
suggests that managers ff'om different companies should exchange 
information and share their expejdiSncBs,and that ASME should 
^ tdke the lead in this exchange creating a special management 
^ division. Delivered in J.886, this speech has become a classic in 
the literaturb of American management. 



Ure/ Andrew. The Philosophy of Manufactures,. London: Knight, 1835. 
^ Some early 19th century thinking on the problems of 
' nianagement thought-and worker motivation. * . 

Walton, Clarence C. Ethos and the Executive: Values in Managerial 

Decision Making. Englewodd^CliffSr N.J. : Prentice-Hall, 1969. - 
^ ^ A thpu^tful, philosophical exploration of the kinds of values 
involved in managerial decision making, those that are ahd those 
that ought to be. 

Woodward, Joan." Industrial Organization: Theory and Practice. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1965. 
' > Woodward reports^^here on a ten-year survey of the organiza- 
tional structure of 100 firms, which was followed by a number of 
intensive case studies. * The principal finding was4hat C(msiderable 
variation exists in organizational structure and the same principles 
can produce quite different results in different cases. Woodward is 
particularly concerned with the p:^oblem of building a valid theory of 
management based on solid research, and she makes an eloquent 
plea for practieifig managers and academics in the manageme'nt field 
working more closely together. , * . ^ , . 
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THE W0RKER--HUMAN^3EING/ 
PERSOWALITY: A SYSTEMS 
PE'RS*PECTIVE AND;/|-PPROACH 
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OVERALL 
OBJECTIVES 

UNIT 2 



2. 1 Tp present and explore oz}e model of "hunaan behavior, based on. 
dynamic theory, in order to p^^ide participants a deeper under- 
standing of some of the.factorstoderlying man^s behavior. 



2.2 To examine individually the key elements of the frustration- 
aggression model of 'human behavior. 



2.3 To provide an awareness of some different theories of personality 
and their) possible relevance to understanding employees in the work 
situation. , ^ * *^ 
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OBJECTIVES 



UNIT 2 
SECTIONl 



2. 1 To present and explore one inodel of human behavior, based on 
dynamic theory, in order to provide participants a deeper tinder 
. standing of some of the factors underlying man's behavior. 



2.11 To briefly examine hi^an behavior in terms of its 
blologipal determinant's s \ - ^ 

2. 12 To develop in brief form a frustration-aggression 
model bf hupan behavior* 

2*13 To consider both the usefulness and the limitations of this 
liiodel as^a' conceptual tool. 
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, Model of Human Behavior 



2.1 To explore one model of human behaviop, based on dynamip theory, in 
order to provide pa^^cipants a deeper understanding of some of the 
factors underlying man's behavior. 

. 'When a human being goes to work for an organization, he brings with 
him all the characteristic^ of a whole man ~ motivations and emotions 
knowledge) and intellectual capabilities. Although placed in a different 
environment, he is the same man whom the individual p^chologist has 
been studying in tW laboratory. We should expect the same laws to 
govern his behavior* "1- * . :* * 

Thejjrimary purpose of this unit is tq explore in the perjspective of 
dynamic thexjiy some of the laws that l^oth govern man*s behavior and 
. 'account for his individual uniqueness. 

' The way aA indivijjual behaves and thinks, according to dynamic tl^eory, 
i& determined by his needs and drives,, and how he manages consciously 
^d unconsciously to satisfy 'theiys^Rynamic theory is b«sed on the 

/belief that an adequate understaiiding of an individual's behavior in any 
given situation requires understanding of the whole person* It differs, 
tl}erefore,from other orientations of psychology such as behaviorism 
which focuses on.observable behavior,^ gestalt pfiiychology which is 
concerned with perception, or social psychology t^rhich deals with 
human social relationships. " . 

2. 11 To briefly examine human behavior in" terms ^cf its* biological 
determinants. • 4 

2* 111 Biologically, every organism has two necessities or- 
purposes: individual survival and preservation of the 

-^Timothy W. Costello, and'^heldon S. :^alkihd, Psychology in Adminis- 
tration: A Research Orientation (Englewood CUffs, N.J. : Prentice- 
Hall, 1963), p. iii. , . . / 
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^ species. On these necessities are based man's most elemental 
physfological needs for air, food, 'water, sl^ep, shelter, sex, 
etc. * " 

2.112 A corollary biological determinant is-avoidance of-pain. The 
physiological driyes are aversive, they are states from which 

' ^ the organism tries tq escape, ^ 

2. 113 Viewed physiologically, man is a homeostatic system; that is 

a self-stabilizing system; When a vital physiological condition 
changes Significantly, certain^boidiiy mechanisms are set in 
motion to' help restore the system to its optimal level. ^ 
The hxmian body, for example,, maintains a constant tempera- 
ture regardless of the temperature arojmd It.' 

2. Il4 To understand hxzman .behavior It is essential to understand 
the central Importance of biological needs and drives. 
2. 12 To develop In brief form a frustration-aggression model of human, 

behavior. ^ 

2c 121 Frustration refers to circumstances which Interfere with or 
block goal-directed activity. It is an essential part of life as - 
^ no person can ever have all his needs met. There is np.such 

thing as a continuously- completed gratified person. ^ Man's 
reactions to frustration are complejC^ahd highly Individual. 
2. 1211 The most basic reaction is-direot aggiresSion against 
the frustrating object or person, acdpmpanied by 
feelings of intense hostility. ' ' 
^ 2. mil Aggressive behavior arouses anger In the 
^ " person toward whofn it is directed, and that 

person may in turn retaliate to punish the 
• aggressor. Such action would be counter- 
aggression. , ^ A 
2. 12112 Anticipating punishment or counterv 
f aggression,' the original aggreVsor will want 
to avoid il; and therefore, any behavior o)b ' 

""^ ^Ernest Hilgard, and Richard f!. Atkinson, Mr^u^c2 to 
Psychology > 4th ed. (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1967), p. 127. 

2WilIlam N. Dember and James J. Jenkins, General PsycholBf^ " 
M-odellng Behavior and Experience (Englewood Cliffs, N. J. : Prentice- 
HaU, 1970), p. 606. ^ . " 

3LewIs R. Wolberg, and John P. Klldahl, The I^amics zi Personality 
(New York: Grune & Stratton, 1970), p. 285. 
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his part which is likely to bring puiiishment 
'S^ on himself he contemplates with feelings of 

^ anxiety, 

2» 12113 Anxiety is a distressing condition,and man 
does all ho can to alleviate it for'himself* 
2»1212 Man's more maturp reactions to frustration include 
* a wide variety of ptoblem-solving attempts to obtain 
^ ' mastery over his environment, forcing it to yield the 

satisfactions he desires. 

2.1213 In his attempts to deal witli frustration on a more 
mature level, man seeks adjustment by searching 
and experimenting on a trial and error basis; 

2.1214 In most instances, there are many ways of meeting 
problem situations, and as a result human behavior 
is complex and xmique in its development* 

2. 122 The frustration-aggression model of Jbrnan behavior is based , 
on the hypothesis that-|^ behavior originates In response. to 
needs within an individual. A man's personality, his ways of 
thinking and acting, depend oh how he manges to adjust tp 
frustrations and conflicts resulting from his needs and dri/es. 
Individual- factors within this model are dealt with separately 
• In the next sections of the outline. They are; adjustment, 
need3 and drives, frustration, aggression, punishment, and 
% anxiety. * * . . , 

2. 13 To consider both the usefulness and the^ limitations of this model as 
a conceptual tool, ^ ^ • . * 

It must be stated at the outset, that this model of human behavior 
does not piurport to give an entire picture of human personality. 
It is an' abstraction and,as such,provides a framework for discussing 
certain Important facets of human personality. It provides a less 
satisfactory framework for discussing other aspects of hunlkn 
behayior, such as creativity, innovation, or curiosity. In Unit IV, 
some of these other aspects of human behavior will be examined 
in detail. 
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2.2 To examine indivlduall:J[ the key elements of th^ frustration- 
aggression, model of human- behavior. / // 



,2.21 Adjustment 

2.22 Needs and Drives A ^ ' / 

\ ■ : I 

2.23 Frustration / 



/ 

/ 



2.24 Aggression 

2.25 Punls^enj^ 

2.26 Anxiety 
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I ; Unit 2;. Section 2 
Key Elements of .the- Frustration-AggKesslon A/lodel. 



2.^ To examine individually the key eleme/xte^of the frustration -aggression , 
model. ' ' . 

2. Si To describe and discuss adjustment as one of the factors involved 
in the dynamic theory model of human behavior. 
* 'All behavior-.-- successful, unsuccessful, wise, foolish, flexible, 
rigid — is an attempt by the organism to meet the demands 
'^x. facing it, or perceived as'facing it.^ The requirements we try to 
^^^meet may stem primarily from within (demands for food, rest, 
affection, self-esteem, achievement) or from without (demands 
for cooperation, from others, obedience to law, adherence to 
. expected role behavior). "Depending upon .the nature of ^ the 
demand and our resources for 'coping with it, we niay solve the 
problem easily and effectively 6r we may experieiibe^ considerable 
strain...'*! ' ' * ' ' 

2. 211 Adjustment can be seen as a proc&ss of adaptation to the 
realities of life.' I4;^is th6 process by which an organism 
attempts to meet the demands iiAposed upoiLit^by its own* 
nature and by its physidal and social environment. 

^ 2. 2111 It is a contii)uous process. Living things never ' \ 

ceas6. to adjust. ^ . ' 

212112 Adjustive beliavior may be more or less- success- * 
. * ful depending on how adequately it satisfies the 

, inner ne6ds o^the organism. ^ - ^ ^ 

2. 212 All human behavior can bfe viewed a$ an effort to adjust* 
Adju^tmfent is the characteristic way in which a person 
perceives, relates to, and solves the main problems 

of his life. 3 " 

\ 



Ijames C. Coleman, JPsycholc^ and Effective Behavior (Glenview, 
111.: Scott, Foresman* 1969), p. 199. ' < . / 

2lbid., p. 4. ^ . ' . " 

SPercival M. Symonds, ' The Dynamics of Human Adjustment (New York: 
Appletoh-Ceptury,)l946), p. 6. 
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2,213 Adjustment is an Involved, individual process. As each 

individual differs, so too the requirements of his adjustment 
differ. ^ ' * 

2.2131 tt is a continuous process of a(?apting to change, a 
developmental cumulative process. Adjustment in 

' adult life is most often based on patterns established 
much earlier iii life. * 

2.2132 The adjustment an individual achieves at any given • 
time should be seen as the result of his' cumulative 
experiences. 

2.22 To describe and discuss needs and drives as one of the factors 
. . mvolved in the dynamic theory model of human behavior. 
^ ^ The nature of the various needs and drives and the relationships 
among them are subjects that psychologists have debated and 
theorized about for years In their attempts to understand human 
personality and motivation.^ These subjects are of central importance 
in (fynamic theory which is based on the hypothesis that all human 
Vbehavior originates in reSp6nse to needs and drives within the 
individual. , 

2.221 Npeds £(nd drives^an generally be divided in' two ca.tegories: 
those pertainin^o biological mai9j;enance of the individual, 
and those pertaining' to his psychological well-being. 
J2.2211 Among our requirements for optimal biological main- 
tenance are:*»air, food, water, sleep, stimulation and 
activity, safety and sexual expression. ^ 
2.2212 Among our reqi^rements for psychological well-being 
and efficient functioning are: having some ttnder standing 
about our ^orld and seeing order and meaning in it; 
feeling adequate, competent and secure^ experiencing 
love and a|filiation; feeling that we have ^elf-worth, 
, a sense of direction and hope for^success in Qur*e£forts.2 
2. 222 Drives are central to *siurviv,ai, and they are closely related to 
needs. They serve to arouse and activate behavior to satisfy 
a particular need. 

2*2221 The relationship between needs and drives is > * 

^William N. Dember, and James J. Jenkins, General Psychology : 
Modeling Behavior and Experien'ce (Englewood .Cliffs, N. J. : Prentice- 
Hall, 1970), p. 621-622. 

2Coleman, op. cit. , p. 173. * . * ' 
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" ^ complicated. Not every need .apparently gives rise to a 

drive. For instance, we need oxygen in order to survive, 
but this does not give rise to an oxygen dri^^* The struggle 
for air that normally occurs in oxj'gen deprivation seems to 
»^ be a response to excess of carbon dioxide rather than to 
I • oxygen lack. . ' 

2,2222 The strength of a drive, is generally in proportion to the- 
ii^tensity of the need*. Ther^ i§ evidefice ;to indicate that 
if a strong need, regains uns^atisfied, other needs tend to 
^ remalnnnrecognized. " ' ' 
2; 2223 Needs and^drivQs tend to combine with one another so that 
in tiding to e>?>iain a particular piece of behavior, one' 
usually finds tjie motives highly complex and, inter-related* 
2.223 Needs and drives have been conceptualized in^various ways Dy 
psychologists and other students of human behavior* 

2.2231 Freud, for instancej^^de scribed ego and libido needs, the 
t * former being need/for seK preserrStion, and the latter, 

- needs for species preservation. 

2.2232 Murray conceptualizec^ drives in terms of the viscerbgenic 
and the psychogenic, the former being dependent on bodily 
heeds^ and the latter- derivative drives of an emotional 

. nature. 

2.2233 MaSlow conceptualized a hlerarcl^r of needs, beginning with 
the most basic physiological needs. When these needs are 
satisfied, other needs appear and they, rather than the 

, physiological needs, then dominate the organism. The basic 

human needs are organized in a "hierarchy of prepotency. " 
Maslow described five levels of, needs. 2 
* 2.22331 First are the elemental physiological needs, these. 

are the most basic. If a man is hungry^ for 
instance, he must find food. Until he finds food, 
, " the need for food will be of primary importance. 

2.22332 When physiological needs are satisfied,' the safety • 
needs arise. Man must protect himself from 
outside dangers, from sicl^ess; murder, 
tyranny, and so forth. In our culture, the healthy 

^Deinber, op. cit., p. 622. ' - 

, ^Abraham H. Maslow, Motivation and Personality , 2d.ed. (New York: 
Harper anS Row, 1970), pp. 35-47. - • 
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and. fortunate adult is generally satisfied in 
his safety needs most of the time. 

2. 22333 »Next are Ihe needs for love and a sense^ of 
belonging. We need to give and receive love.- 
warmth, and affection in our* relatfons Ayith 
other people. These needs will ari^e as we 

' are no longer preoccupied with phys^iological 
or safely needs. . 

2.22334 The fourtfi level, which arisen as the previous 
levels are largdlji satisfied, is the need for 
self-estaem and esteem from others. Maslow 
divides esteem need's into two categories: 
needs for achievement, adecpacy, inastery, , 

\^ - and competence; and needs for reputation br 

prestige, status,^ importance and appreciation. 

2. 22335 At the fifth level are the needs for self-actu- 
alization, to become what one is capable of 
becoming. 'What a mantsan'be, he must be. . . 
The clear emergence of these needs usually 

» rests upon some prior satisfaction of the 
physiological, safety, love, and esteem 
needs. "1 ' - 

2. 23 To'describe .and discuss frustration a^ one of 'the factors involved in 
the dynamic theory model of human behavior. 
As nearly everyone who has wdrked would agree, frustration on the 
job is a very familiar '^uman e:qperience. It is important that the 
administrate/ trj' to understand the kinds of behavior that result 
from frustration so he can minimize its negative influences for the 
individual and the organization, '^o one should expect the adminis- 
trator to be a psychiatrist, but an understanding of the ways in which 
people in his organization respond to'their tensions will aid him and 
Kis employees. "2 ^ , 

2. 231 The sources of frustration are many and varied. Some 
frustration comes from the environment, some originates 
within ourselves. 

2.2311 Environmental frustrations are innumerable and / 
■^Maslow, op. cit., pp. 46-47. \ 

^TimothyW. Costello, and Sheldon S. Zalkind, *Psychology in Adminisr 
tration: A Research Orientation (Englewood Cliffs, N.J. : Prentice -Hall, , 
1963), pp. 125-127. , ^ 
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ceemingly all-pervasive. Some are of major consequence 

such as war, famine or earthquakes. Others are not of a 

life-and-death nature^ but they can be extremely annoymg. 

2, 23111 Consider, for instance, a hot smhmer day in your 
library. .The stacks are not air conditioned, and 
you are ^re searching for an important book 
which is aeaperately needed. No one on the 
library staff has be eh able to find it. 

2.^3112 Perhaps -your library has th6 only copy in town,' 
. and the mayor office has asked to borrow it. 

2. 23113 You can't find it. 
2.2312 Inn^r sources of frustration are not usually so obvious, for 

they depend on how an individual interpret what happens 

both within and outside himself. ^ 

2.23121 Suppose a subordinate employee feels he has 
* ^ worked effectively Wd his gobh performance has 

not been adequately recognized. 

2* 23 122 He has just summoned sufficient courage to^ come to 
you and ask for a raise, but he hears you repri- 
manding another emplpyee in a loud voice. 

2. 23123 From past experience he knows that you tend tq be 
abrupt and not very generous or thou^itful when 
you sound angry. decides not to ^proach you 
today, ffis fnfetration arises not because you.have 
denied him the raise in fact, but because he antici- 

^ pates that you will do- so if he asks you. 

2.23124 From his point of view, you have denied him thp 
opportunity to ask for the raise. From your point 
of view, you probably have no idea that this event 
has occurred. 

Internal and external frustrations are interdependent, and frustra- 
tions in one area naay contribute to increasing or decreasing - • 
fjfustrations in other areas* - ' * ' 

2. 2321 If a person feels incompetent or inadequate in some aspect 
^ of hisf life, he will tend to act in incompetent and inadequate 

ways, anci thereby his chances of satisfying his needs with 
regard to that aspect of his life 'will be reduced, 

2.2322 Internal frustration may be caused originally by external 
sources. For example-, irustrations imposed upon us^'by 
parents and teachers in early life we may ac6ept and con- 
tfnue to impose upon ourselves. This phenomenon is 
referred to as i^trojection — accepting the values or 
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attitudes*of someone elsa-as one^s own. 
2.233 The ways pec^le react to frustration depend to some extent on the 
strength of the needs or goals being frustrated. The stronger tt(e 
need, the stronger the reaotion tb frustration is likely to be. ' - 
Someho:«/,,_thej5)bstacle must be removed or circumvented, or the 
goal must be modified or abandoned. <t^ 

2. 2^331 The most pmmitive reaction is direct agffressiS)n and anger 
against the firustrating person or object. ' ^ . ^ 

2.2332 Frustration may also be handled by displaced aggression, 
that is,^ aggressive action against ah innocent person rather 
than against the real cause of the'frusftjfation. A, person . ^ 
who is reprimanded by his boss may react without much 
emotion at work, but later on at home may take out his 
imexpressed resentment on his family. ^ 

2.2333 Frustration may alsobe met by ^athy. When resistance 
seems futile, *"tlie frustrated person may become sullen • 
and detached instead of angry and defiant. Apathy often 
indicates that aggressi\re tendencies are being held in check 
or inhibited, but ffiey may express themselves indirectly. ''^^ 

2.2334 If frustration bexSomes too^difficiUt to haj^dle, the individual 
may tiy to escape by working out substitute satisfactions in 

^ fantasy. Instead of receiving satisfaddon on^a realistic 
lev^l, he works out alternate solutions ii?a dream world. ' 

2.2335 On a^more^ realistic and mature leveji, response to frustra- 
tion takis on the character of problem ^Isolving. Man is^' 
capable of rational problem solving. He can face a problem 
and weigh alternative solutions in terms of their probable 
consequences, taking action as is^gippropriate. 

2.2336 Most hxnnan behavior that s^pears rational and activated* by 
conscious reasoning is, however, very likely to be activated 
by unconscious motives as welL^^. 

2. 24 To describe and discuss aggression as one of the factors Evolved in the 
dynamic theory model of hmnan behavior. . 

2. 241 Aggression has been defined by psychologists as destcuctive activity 
of any sort; or activity undertaken in order to do harm to another 
person, either throu^ some kind of belittling or malicious tidicule.^ 

lEmest H. Hilgard, and Richgird C. Atkinson, Introduction to Psy- 
• chology , 4th. ed. (New YorkiHarcourt, Brace & Worlds 1967), p.- S12. 
2ibid. 

3ib7d. , pp. 521-522. 
4ibid. , p. 618. 
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> 2% Human aggression is sometimes admired as an indication of 
personal strength, boldness and superiority/ Other times it is 
seen as a personal liability, an indication of cruelty and ruthlessness. 

243 Aggression has an evolutionary basis* It is essential for survival, 
and is a prime human characteristic* To be aggressive is normal 
human behavior. 

2. 2431 Psychologists are not in agreement as to the origin of human . 
aggression. 1 Some have, tried to show tljat it is an inherent^ 
characteristic of man; that man has a need to inflict pain on 
others. . 

2./6432 According to dynamic theory, aggression is the result^of 

frustration. Man has many needs and drives, and when they 
are frustrated, he becomes aggressive in his attempts to 
satisfy them. 

244 The functions of aggression arfe primarily three T to obtain satisfaction 
from the external world, to avoid pain, and to enhance the ego. 
2.2441 Aggression can also be seen as an attempt to gain possession, 

to attack or destroy, to control, to dominate, and/or to^^ 
assert oneself. ^* ' * 

* 2.2442 Aggression tends to become stronger as^ one's drive to 
satisfy a particular need becomes atroijiger; for instance, 
the hungrier a person is, the more aggressively he will 
search for. food. 

245 The forms aggression takes vary considerably from person to * 
person. Aggression may be physical or verbal, active or passive; 
direct or indirect. 

2.2451 Verbal response^, such as shouting, screaming or swearing 
may serve as substitutes for more active forms of aggres- 
sion, and often provide release for accumulated tension.^^ 
^2.2452 Aggression is frequently displaced, directed toward an 

innocent person*;or at the world in general, rather than at 
the ac^al source of frustration. 
2.2453 Sometimes it is turned inward on oneself. In such cases the 
^ ^ individual may "engage in .exaggerated self-accusations and 
recriminations and may feel severe guilt and seH-devaluation 
^ . . .turning one's hostility inward gains feelings of safety, at 
the e:q)ense of feelings of self-respect. 

llbid., pp. 148-149. t , « 

2Symonds,*op. cit. , p, 101. - • ^ 

3Coleman, op. cit., p. 226. 
« 
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2/2454 Aggression may al^^ take theJorm of resistance, negativism 
and defiance. There is evidence that it is more iSliely to be 
expressed' in 'such negative form when -the desired goal is 
perceived as unattainable.^ • ^ 

2. 246 Cf^fiJrols for aggression are established by soci^ly and by individuals 
themselves. - * 

2.2461 Every society makes some provision for control of aggres- 
sion through its institutions (schools, churches, unions, 
etc.), laws and customs. 
\ * 2.2462 Every spciety also makes provision.for the controlled 

expression of aggresjsion.* 

2.24621 Competitive sports, for instance, provide con- 
siderable outlet forWgtession. We no longer 
haye gladiator-type spbrts in^wliich'^tbe opponent is 
killed '(although killing a^m^ is still considered 
sport in most parts of the world), - but we have 

, • ^ fierce competitions within boiinds prescribed by 

the rules of thie game, 

2.24622 Competitive pressures the need to win 

sports, in school, on the job, are the source ot^/ . 
great frustration as well, since' obviously not 
* ' everyone can v{in. 2 
2.2463 In addition to external controls, it is ^so important for the 
M^ellrbeing of society that each individual build up \^thin 
hilnself a system of seK control. - 
^ 2. 24631 If carried tpo far, self control is stifling and the 
individual becomes inhibited and unable to express 
himself. 

2; 24632 The individual must learn to balance self discipline 
' and self control wjtli self expressiveness and 

creativity. 

2. 24633 The task for society and for each Individual is not 
to inhibit aggressive impulses, but to channel and' 
- direct them toward the accomplishment of positive 

goals whenever possible. ^ ; ^ 

2.25 To describe and discuss piihishment as one of the facets involved in the 
d3mamic theory model of human behavior. . ^ 

2.251 Psychologists defjlne punishment as a negative incentive, capable of 



^Ibid. , p. 21U 
2lJ)id.< p. 184. 
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producing paiii or annoyance ♦ A.negative inceittive^mugt^e per- 
ceived or anticipated in order to have effect. It is to be avoided^, 
because of the pain it might cause. ^ \ , ^ 
,252 Punishment is used as a form of control in all societies. It is an 
attempt to prevent 'certain behavior. 

2.2521 The child is spanked when he throws his oatmeal across the 

• room. Not liking to be spanked, he learns not t^^ throw food. 
In this sense, punishment is intimately connected Vith 
* ' learning. . ' • ^ 

2.2522 But the relationsHip between punishment and learning is not 
so simple. Many times the child who is pxmished in school 
may take a defiant attitude toward^the teacher, t^us devoting' 
his energies to. outwitting or punishing the teacher rather 

^ than to the curriculum./ 

* 2.252S Punishment is often imsuccessful as a means of preventing 
^ ^ behavior. Many psychologists now feel it is less effective as 
as a m'eans of'social control than rewarding "good'' 
behavior. 2 

253 Punishment is not ^nonymous with discipline, for (iisciplipe refers 
to any method used to guide or control behavior, and often it may 
take the forna of encouragement rather than p\mishment.3 

254 Punishment takes many forms, some obvious, and others less so. 
Common fomas are: deprivation, bodily injury, insults or jee.i;s, 
injury to one's family or possessions, incarceration, jQxclusion, ..^ 
discrimination, ostracism, threats, neglect, scorn, ridicule. 

2.2541 Punishment is a form of aggression. The person yho 
administers the pimishment is acting aggressively. 

2.2542 It may be^eserved or undeserved. Consider the phenom- 
enon of displaced aggression in the content of punishment. 
The parent who spanlcs his child may be reacting chiefly to . 
humiliating circumstances he was forced to undergo on the 

^ ^ job! ^ • . 

2. 2543 Pjmishment can often be viewed as a form of -counter- f 
aggression. 

255 Responses to punishment vary depending on the individual and the 
circimistances. 

2.2551 The mo^f direct response to punishment is aggression. The 



iHilgard and Atkinson, op. cit. , pp. 134, 634. 

2lbid. , p. 357. 

^Symonds, bp. cit. , p. 113^ 
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person who is punished is frustrated because certain behavior 
on his pajt has been prohibltcsd. He becomes angry ^with the 
V ' . prohibition and tries to striRc! back at the, punlsher. 

2*2552 The person being punished may not have adequate power to 
inflict pain on the punisher, for thejatter is often in a 
much stronger positidn (child in relation to adult; worker 
in relation to. supervisor). In, such cases aggressive 
behavior is likely to t^ke less direct forms such as apathy 
and negativism, sullen defiance, or attempts to outwit the 
^pimisher. 

2.2553 If carefully a^d wisely adrtiinistered, pimishment may result 
in the individual's renewing his efforts to find alternative 
behavior which will not only satisfy his nee^s but alsQ avoid 
prpvocati^ of punitive responses from others • 

2.2554 It is possible too that punishment may allow release of 
tensions and guilt." A person who is punished may feel- that 
he has paid the price for his act and now has a "clean 

-.slate." 

2. 256 Punishment is risky as a form of control, for it often has negative 
effects. 

2.2561 It may reduce a person's self-esteem^ his initiative and 
interest. 

* 2.2562 Punishment must be associated with a specific act rather 
than with the^^rson himself,' and this distinction must be 
i made clear to the person being punished. Otherwise, the 
punishment will tend to create feelings of inadequacy ^nd 
insecurity. , . . ^ 

2.2563 Perliaps the most serious limitation of punishment is that it 
^ can stop an action, but does not help the individual find a . 
more acceptable way of satisfying the^needs whicli led to 
the imde sir able behavior in the first place. ^ 
2i.26 To describe and discuss anxietj^ as one of the factors involved in the 
dynamic theory model of human behavior. - • 

/*The evidence is ov^rwlieObiiing. . . that men and women of toc^ay live in an 
'age of anxiety.' If one penetrates below the surface of political, economic, 
business, professional, oj; domestic crises to discover their psychological 
causes, or if one seeks to understand modem art or poetry or pljiloaopliy 
or religion, one runs athwart the probleih of anxiety a£ almost every turn^ 
There is reason to believe that the ordinary stresses and strains of life 



iSymond^f, op. cit* , pp* 126-129. 
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in the changing world of today are such thit fevi^ if any escape the noed to , 
confront anxiely and to deal with it in some riianner. ''^ 

^ 2. 261 Anxiely has been defined as ,a diffuse apj^rehension, differing from / 
/ fear in that f^ar is a reaction, to a specific danger while anxiety 

is more general, more persistent, -a£4^specific. ^ ^ t 
, 2.2611j^nxiety is closely related to feoliitgs of incompetence, 

he^lessness, and personal inadequacy* If a person feels 
confident of his ability to deal with a problem, his anxiety 
is likely to be at a minimum. 
2.2612 Man's, existence is limited, and he is vulnerable to natural 

* \ disasters, sickness auid death. Realization of these \ 
^ • limitations gives rise to much anxiety. 
2'. 2613 Although it is defined as more 'Vagiie" and less specific 
than fear, anxiety not less painful, for it attacks the 
. - >ery essence of one's personality. The peirson is afraid, 
, .but uncertain- of what he fears. ^ 
2. 2614 By reacting adequatdy to;sp?cific dangers, a person mini- 
mizes anxiety. *If he cannot meet specific dangers adequately, 
X he will be threatened on^'deeper level. ^ 

2.262 Anxiety irelosely related to frustration, hostility and aggression,^^ 
, according to the dyiiamic theory^ model of human behjfv^or. 
2.2621 When ta perfeon is blocked in his attempts to satisfy his 

needs, he^is frustrated and tend^ to react with aggression 
; . . and hostility towar^ the^source of the frustration. * ^ 

^2.2622 Fearing the consequences of his own hostility and aggression, 
. the person^will feel anxiety.^ Anxiety Is thus related ti 

^anticipated future dangers. 
2.2623 Anxiety is ^ painful experience, and the anxious person tends^ 
, tb feel ang^ and resentful toward those He feels are respon-A 
^ . ^ .sible for his^anxiety.^ This qnger in turn may gi\!e rise to 

. * mpre anxiety. ' ^ * « ' 

2. 26J3 Anxiety may be expressed physically through such feymptoifts as 

rapid breathing, r^id heart beat, loss of^^pptite or compulsive . 
eating, ^inability to move, sweating, headaches* insonmia and so <?n. 
2.264 Feelinga accompanying anxiety may include uneasiness, helplessness, 
loneliness, isolation, pessimism, anticipating the vrorst, gloom, 

— C' 
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iRollo May, The Meaning of Anxiety (New York:Ronald Press, 1950) p 
2Coleman, pp. dit. , pp. 406-407. ', ' 
/3May, op. cit. , pp. 192-195, 
4lbid. , p. 222. 
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* " and^sq forth,^ *. • ^ 

2. 265 Con8truct;lve ways of dealing with anxiety must begin with the 

recognition- that both fear and anxiety are normal and permanent 

parts of the human. condition; ^ : 

2.2651i^It is jmportant for each personpto try to distinguish betw^^ 
- ^realistic and unrealistic fear* and anxiety. Is there real )^ 
• ^^d^mger ? Is my reaction realistic in terms of the- degree of 
f -danger ? Is my reacti6n related to actual problems or to . 
pervasive feelings of^anxiety ? 
P 2.2652i'Making such distinctions is not-always easy, but it is useful 

to try* . Oi^ by recognizing and examining one-'s feelings \ 
can a person gaiira ^iegree of masteiy over them. 1 
' 2.S653 If certainJkinds df situations provoke anxiety j we can"' \ 
u^ometimefl , take' measures to modify our .reaiction^ or we ^| 
I ^can lean to»p^f^ed in spite of the fear^^As^we become \ 
^ accust^edHo functil^ilng in fear-ppoducing situations, we * 

^ay find our/fear lessening.,. ^ . ' ' 

. 2. 266 The way a person adjusts to hfs'^pdefy determmes in large pstrt , 

the uniqueness of hfs personalitj?'. Anxiet^.is aficondition of personal 
development, ' - ^ 

2.2661 People vary ponsiderat)ly 1^ their ability^ to tolerate anxiety. 

2.2662 For some people, anxiety Q^n be a positive motivating force, 



and for others, rC can be a destructive and 
force. ^ 




latattng * 



lSymonds,'op^ ■cit. , pp. 152-156. 
2Coleman, op. cit., p. 407. 
^Ibid. , p. 408. 
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2.3 To provide an awareness of some different theories of personality 
and their possible relevance to understanding employees in the work 
situation. 
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Other Theories of Personality 



2.3 To provide an awareness of some different theories >of personality 
and their pfesible relevance to understanding employees in the work 
situation. 

2.31 Personality has been defined as the arrdngemei^t of personal 

characteristic? and ways of behavini? that determines ^.an individual 
unique adjustment to' his envijonmem. ^ A theory bf personality, 
then, is an attempt to explain an individual's imique adjustment to 
the world he llve^i in. Thexe are many different theories of 
personality, and each, to soinb extent, reflects different 
emphases. ' , 

2. 311 For years, students of himian behavior have debated such 
questions as the relatiye importance of conscious and 

. unconscious determinants of behavior whether or not 
\ man'^ behavior is primarily purposive, whether or not 

man is. primarily hedonistic, seeking pleasure and 

avoiding pain". 

2. 312 Does man have freedom of choice in his actions or is all 
his' behavior determined? Is it legitimate to isolate for 
analysis one aspect of human behavior or does isolation 
of one aspect do violence to the integrity of the whole 
organism ? Should more emphasis be placed on homeo- 
static mechanisms or on man's ability to grow and change ?^ 

2* 313 Accurately interpreting and under staiiding human behavior 
is not at all a simple task. - For this reason, it is useful 
for the administrator, in his attempts to understand 
human behavior in the work pl?ice, to have some awareness 
of the wide variety of theories and concepts that have been 
devised for interpreting personality. 

2. 314 The brief sampling of personality theories that follows is 



lEmest H. lElgard, and Richard C. Atkinson, Introduction to Pgy- 
. cholofflr, 4thed. _ (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1967), p. 462, 
^ 2Calvin S. Hall, and Gardner Lindzey, Theories of Personality 
2d ed. (New York: Wiley^ 1970), pp. 19-27. 
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intended to show something of the range of personality theories. 
No attempt is made to discuss their relative merits. 
2.32 Psychoanalytic theories of personality, both Freudian and more 
contemporary adaptations, have had tremendous impact on 20th 
century thought; not only in the medical and social sciences, but 
^ in philosq)hy, art, and literature as well. ^ 
"2.321 Most of our knowledge ^out the unconscious determinants 
of human behavior comes from the psychoanalytic method. 

2.322 According to FreUd, the personality is made up of three* 
systems: the id, the ego, and the superego. Htmiari behavior 
is nearly always the resultbf interaction and conflict among 
these three systems. 2 \ 

5.323 Freud emphasized the developmental aspect of personality, 
and he stress^ed the importancq^ot^,early childhood years ih 
determining adulf^ersonality.^ 

2.324 He recognized the significance of dreams, . and theorized that 
dreams are an expression of the human mind in its most 
primitive state. He believed. dreams to be a valuable source 
of information about the dynamics of human personality. 

2.325 Freud has been much criticized for his over-emphasis of 
sex and aggression, and his theories have been modified and 
reinterpreted by more recent theorists. 

2.326 In addition, many people feel his theories are of less value 
today, because they are based on clinical experiences with 
patients in Vienna some- fifty years ago, thus reflecting^ 
causes of neuroses and psychoses in a society that no longer 
exists. , 

2.327 Yet Freud's i<Jeas are challenging, and one need not subscribe 
to them all in order to realize the tremendous. contribution 
they make toward our understanding of personality. 

2. S3 Rogers' self theory provides a somewhat different focus on person- 
ality; although similar in the sense that Rogers* theoiy too, is based 
primarily on his therapeutic relationships with troubled patients. 
2.331 Rogers believes that the basic drives of a human being are to . 
^ realize one's potentiality. Tt^e incjividual Strives to make his 

life complete: this striving is the driving force behind his-, 
behavior. ^ "'^ 



■^Ibid. , p. 32, 
2lbld. , pp, 27-72 
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2.332 Humaji beings are vibrant, changing, and unpredictable. 
''Life, at its-best, isia^flowing, changing process tn which 
nothing is fixed. . . when life is inchest and most rewarding 
it is a flowing process. ' 

2.333 For Rogers, life is always in the process of becoming. He 
sees the same trentf in all organic and liuman life: ''the 
urge to expand, extepd'^ develop, mature the tendency to 
express nnd activate all the capacities of the, organism, or 
the self, ''2 

2. 334 Ro^rs believes that each person is ^trying to find the answers 
to tv/o questions; 'Who am f ?'"and "How may I become 
myself?" The person who 'has the inner freedom to-be him- 

^ self becomes more open to alfjiie elements his experience, 

and he leams to li^e^Hts life as a participaiit iri aii ongoing 
process in which he-is continually discovering new aspects' 
i ' of himself. 

2; 335 Man is "a continually changing constellation of potentialities, 
not a fixed quantity of traits. "3 ^ 
2.34 Maslow, like Rogers, conceptuaHzes a self -"fulfillment model of 
.human behavior. , . ^ ^ 

2. 341 Maslow distinguishes between deficiehcy motivation (needs 
for 'food, safety, love and esteem) arid growth .motivation 
(needs for self-actualization). 
^ 2. 342 He is interested in studying fully -functioning healthy individuals 
and believes psychology has been handicapped by its tendency 
to study malfunctioning, less healthy individuals. 

2.343 "Contemporary psychology has mostly studied not-having . 
rather than having, striving rather than fulfillment, frustra- 
tion rather than gratification; Peeking for joy rather than 
having attained joy, trying to'get there rather than being 
there. "4 

2.344 Maslow's studies of self-actualized individuals show them to 
be realistically oriented, accepting of themselves and others, 

Carl R. Rogers, On Becoming a Perso n (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 
1961), p. 27. . * 

2lbid., p. 351, 
'*^Ibid. , pp. 122-125. ' 

^Abraham H. Maslow, Toward a Psychology of Being , 2d ed. 
(Princeton, N. J. ; Van Nostrand, 1963), p. 73. 
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2. 35 Relly's consistency theory of personality is based on the fundamental 
postulate that "a person's^processes are psychologically channelized 
by the ways in which he anticipates events. 

S.351*,He emphasizes the importance of information or*the emotional 
; , experience a person gets out of interacting with the external 

world. 2 ' ( 

2. 352 It is Kelly^s view that th6 feedback a person gets from his 
interactioawith his environment Is more important to 
<^ ^ ^ personality than inherited traits or. charapteristics. 

2.353- This theory takes a position that personality develops as a 

result of learning. It Is a result of getting feedback by inter- 
acting with one's environment." 

2.S54 Th6 core of KellyJ^ personality >theory is that mail is con- 
tinually attempting to control and predict the events he will 
experience. ^ , ' 

2.355 In his Interaction with his environment, man develops 
constructs. . 

( i 2.3551 Constructs are ihterpretations of events. 

2.3552 Froin.the.interprefation of these events, man will 
anticipate and attempt to influence thos^^^vents which 
have not yet occurred. 

2.3553 Constructs provide n>an with a se| of expectations 
which can be used in considering w'hat similar \ ' ' 
experiences may be like. ' ^» " 

2.3554 The individual changes his constructs if his anticipa- 

^ tions turn out to be inaccurate. \ 

2.3§55 Construpts are the bases of personality action* 

2.356 When expectations fail to be confirmed by events, ther6 i^ 
inconsistency, which then leads to anxiety on the part of - 
the individual. 

2.357 Gonstn^ts are organized into construction systems which 
make up one^s personality. 

2.36 Skinner's operant reinforcement theory represents another approach 
to understandmg personality. 

2.361 Skinner's theoiy Is based on precise laboratory 



iGeorgeA. Kelly, The Psychology of Pejcsonal Constructs (New York; 
Norton; 1955), Vol. 1, p. 46. 

2Salvatore R. Maddi, Personality Theories; A Comparative Analysis 
(Homewood, 111. :Dorsey, 1968), p. 110. 
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experimentafion. ^ 

2. 362 ilis work represents tlie molecular approach to studying 

f behavior: that is, focusing on simple behavioral events. Only 

through studying simple events can more complex events be 
■understood, according to Skinner. 

2.363 He is interested in operant conditioning: that is, strengthening 
a response by Rewarding it when it occurs. Reward learning 

■ is synonymous with operant conditioning. ^ 
2/364 Major assumptions in Skinner's theory include the following: 
behavior is governed by laws, it is orderly and deterministic; 
behavior fs determined by scientific variables which can be ■ 
isolated and Identified; behavior can be analyzed in terms of 
cause and effect relationships. 

2. 365 Skinner>.as experimented extensively with modifying behavior 
through operant reinforcement. The hungry rat is placed in a 
box. He moves aroi^nd restlessly and occasionally presses a 
bar. Eve^jr time he presses the bar, he receives food. Soon 
he learns to press the bar in order to receive food; he has 

' then learned an operant response that wprks. 

2.366 Skinner's theories have received many ajJplicatlons in clinical 
settings —both in individual and groiqj -therapy; in the training 
of animals; and in education. The whole trend "toward pro- 

.,grammed learning and use of teaching machines stems from' 
Skinner's work. v u • 

2.37 Other theorists hpe attempted {o classify personalities according 
to certain types. There are a nutober of such type theories. 

2. 371 Sheldon clasqified^humans into three body {ypes - endomorphs, 
ectomorpbs, and mespmorphs, and tried to show correlations 
bet\\'een-phy_sique.and temperament. He -believed that a 
person's physical make-up has considerable influence on his 
personality. , 
^ 2.372. Jung divided personalities Into psychological and social types: 
^ ' introverts and extroverts. RIesman referred to inner- 
. %ect€d and, other-dlre'cted parsons. 

2.38 There are many other tl^eorles of personality.- In conclusion it 
must be said that no one thepiy Is" likely tfj meet the needs of the 

r- • " •>■> 

^Hall and Llndzey, 'op. clt., PR. 476-514. 
^Hllgard and Atkinson, op. cit,. , p. 631. 
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adn^istratpi^, v/Jic must work with a wide div,ersity of human beings 
effectively. The purpose of examining personality theories .here is not to 
suggest that/the administrator adopt any. one theory; r^er it is to 
suggest that he or she gain some understanding of the variety of concepts 
that 'have been devised for interpreting the complexity of human 
behavior. 
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General Sources: 



Annual RetJ-iew of Psychology. Palo Alto, Calif, t Annual Reviews, 1950- , 
An annual publication reviewing contemporary psychological 
literature in such areas as personality, perception, attitudes and , 
opinion^, personnel, motivation, learning, etc. Each article con- 
tains extensive bibliography ajad an assessment of trends. 

Coleman, Jam'es C. Psychology and Effective Behavior . Glenview, 111.: 
ScT>tt, Foresman, 1969.' ' - r 

This book is a revision and amplification of the author* s- 1960 
' work. Personality Dynamics, and Effective Behavior. It represents 
an eclectic approach to psychologjr, presenting humanistic, behavior- 
istic, psychoanalytic, alad existential models of man. Although 
directed to collegfe students rather than adults, it is clearly written 
and useful as a ready-refference source of general information on 
, such subjects as the psfychological models of man, ways of viewing 
Inotivation, problems of adjustment,reactions to adjustive demands, 
the individual in the group, resources for personal growth and change. 

Costello, Timothy W. and Sheldon S. Zalkind. Psychology in Administra- 
tion: A Research Orientation. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1963. ; ' . 

useful bopk for administrators^ designed to b;:iDg them into* 
contact with the writings , theories, experiments, and problem- 
solving efforts of today's behavioral scientists. **It makes av^lable 
for modern management one means of meeting the growing p/essure 
to find more Scientific approaches toward the solution of organiza- 
tional problems. The book contains sections on perception, needs 
and motives, reactions to stress, frustration, anxiety and conflict, 
the learning process, attitudes and attitude change, a^jid problem 

^ solving, decision making and creativity. AlPof these subjects are 
related to humgn behavior in the workplace. 
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Dumber, William N. and Jaxhes J. Jenkins. General Psychology; Model- 
ing Behavior and Experience. Englewood Cliffs, N.J. : Prentice- * 
:'Hall, 1970. 

The authors of this compi-ehensive overview of the field of 
'Psychology emphasize the im porta nce of theojcetical models and the \ 
close reTalionsTiip" b^W^ theory "and empirical data in psychology. 

Hilgard, Ernest R. and Richard C. Atkinson. Introduction to Psyjg^ology. 
4th ed. New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1967."* 

An introductory textbook which presents both classical material 
and more recent developments in theory. Provides a broad survey 
of the field of psychology. Clearly written, easy to'follow.' 4 
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Wolberg, Lewis R. and John P. Kildahl.^ The Dynamics of Personality. 
New York: Grune and Straiten, 1970. ^ ^ • 

The authors, a cliijical professor of psychiatry. and a pastoral 
' ^^sychplogist, devote the first half of tiie book to a discussion of the 
^ development, structure, and adaptation of pe^rsonality in our society. 
The rest of the book is discussion of some of the problems and 
ppportun;ties now confronting us jfs a nation. 

Dynamic Theory of Personality; 

'Allport, Gordon W. Pattern and Growth in Personality. - New York: Holt, 
'Rinehart and Winston', 19^1^ 

' This work constitutes' the nlajor" statement of Allport's position. 
In Chapter 2, he exaftnines the key concepts^.of his definition of per- 
sonality: "Personality is the dynamic organization within the 
individual of those psychophysical sy^emg that determine hi§ 
characteristic behavior and thought. * « 

Coopers^iith, Stanley. The Antecedents of Self-Esteem. San Francisco,- ' 
' CaL : FreemSn, 1067. ^ ' " 

What .are the conditions that lead an individual to value himself 
and. to regard himself as an oliject.of .x^orih*? To answer the question 
the author undertook a study of self-esteem in preadolescenfrboys. 
He reports the results^ in this bock along with^implications thfey hold- 
for the process and study of personality development- 
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*Eriksbn, Erik H. Childhood and Society . 2d.*ed. rev. and enl. New 
Tork: Norton, 1963v ' " ^ 

In this book first published in 1950, Eriksson examines the ^ 
social significance of childhood from a psychoanalytic point of view. 
A comprehensive treatment of the subject of personality" growth, 
rn^th emphasis on normarhealthy,developmeqj; r'^ltber than pathology.' 
^ In Chapter 7, he proposes eight psychosocial st^es in te^ms of vtUch 
the growth and development of the human person can be viewed. 

■ ' ^ . Gandhi's Truth; On tlie Origins of Militant Nol&violence. 

New Yor':: Nortoh, 1969. " ^ I ~^ 

Here Erikson ^plies the ins'ights of psychoanalysis to an ^ives- 
tigation of Gandhi's development as a man, a thinker and a political 
strategist, lie discusses ways in which Gandhi's personal history 
mayAave prepared him for the role of revplutionary innovator o^ 
militant nonviolence, ' ^ * ' ^ ' 

Ferguson, Lucy R. Personality Development. Belijiont, Cal. Brooks - 

Cole, 1970.^ ^ ^ . * . < ' 

A volume that is helpful in understandihg^how one's personality 
develops. . * , 

V Samoff , Irviiig.^ ^jP^onality Dynamics^ and Development. New York: 
Wiley, 1962. . ' / ^ 

A discussion of the various mecfaiinisms described in personality' 
theories and how the/ function. The iputhor attempts to trace per- 
{i sonalil^ formation from infan^l^ through old age. 

■■ . , T ^ > . ^ 

Singer, Erwiri. ^ Ke^ Concepts in Psychotherapy . 2d. ed. New York: t u 
Basic Bopks^ 1970. ^ • * 

\. Tlie use of psychotherafiy and its relationship to dynamic, tlieory 
of personality. ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Symonds, PercivalM. The Dynamiics of^uman Adju^tthent. New Yb^-k: . 
Appleton-Centyry, 1946. 

A comprehensive view of human behavior from the point "of view 
of dynamic theory. A detailed presentaSioh of the frustration- 
aggression model of human behavior. ' ^'^i - - 

"■v .■ V 

■ * '4 ( . ■ ■ 
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Adjustment: 



Arkoff, Abe'. Adjustment and Mental Health , New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1968. ' , t 

A textbook approach to how geople adjust and how. adjustment 
affects mental health. . . - 

Fesiinger, Ledn. ,A Theory of Cognitive Dissonance.^ Evaiiston, 111. ; - 
Bow, Peterson, 1957.' ' - 

, ' A discussion of dissonance -i— defined' as psychological teiisioii 
with motivational characteristics ~ and its effects^ on behavidi;. 

Gprlo^v, Leon and Walter Kafkovskj% eds. Readings in the Psychology of 
^ Adjustment . New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. ^ 
' , 'Articles and excerpts from a wide range of scholars and 
theorists. Inpluded among many Dfljers are Freud, Maslow, Rogers, 
. Homey, doUard, Skiimer, Mowrer, and Riesman. 

Hilgard, Ernest R. and D. G; Marquis. Conditioning and Learning. 2d.ed. 
New York: Appleton-Centur^-Crofts, 1961. ' ' ^^'^ 

An attempt to deal with personality' and adjustment in terms of 
con&itioning concepts. This volume is an updating ol 1940 work.* 

Horaey, Karen. Our Inner Conflicts:" A Constructive Theory of Neucosis. 

New York: Norton, 1945. - 
; ^ Adjustment according ta Horney develops from a harmonious and 

flexible style of interacting with others. Maladjustment arises from 
^ / a person's a^^^Ii^alence about' the role he \vishesrto play with others. 

S^e stresses the importance^ of human relationships, which she says 
^ \^ "are'so crucial that they are bound to mold the qualities we develop, 

thp goals we set for ourselves, thfe values we believe in. " 

Hull, C^^ L. Principles of Behavior; An Mroduction to Behavior Theory 
New York: Appleton-Centurjs 1943. ' y 

A scholarly work based upon the experimdntal research^ the 
author. • . ^ 

L^zawis, Richard S. ' ■Patterns of. Adjustment and Human Effectiveness 
New York:-McGraw-Hill, 1968. ' ' T 

An updating of his earlier work Adjustment and Personality. A 
discussion of adjustment and its' effects on personality. 
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Miller, Neal E. and Jol^n Collar d. Sobial Learning and Imitation, New 
^ ' H^en: Yale University, 1941. ' ' : . . 

The authors show how anxiety ope^rates in learning situations. 
Considered a significant contribution in the field of learning theory. 

Wells, F.^ L. VSocial Maladjustments; Ada|)tive Regression, " in Carl 

Murchison, ed. , Handbbok'of Social Psychology, Worcester, Mass. 
Clark University, 1935, pp.' 845-915. 

* A study of regression as a form of adjustment. The, author 
discusses the importance of values as they affect the adjustment 
process. 

Woodworth, Robert S. Adjustment and Mastery; Problems in Psychology . 
Baltimore,. Md.- Williams and Wilkins, 1933. ' 

A^diseussion-of the meaning of adjustment ia terms of one's 
^mastery and success. 

« 

Needs ^and Pr'ives: . ^ ^ • 

Adler,' Alfredi The Neurotic Constitutiou: Outlines of a Comparative In- 
dividualistic Psychology and Psychotherapy. New^York: DodS,Mead 
' 1926. . ' ' . ^ ' - ' ' 

Adler^ provides the concept of the n^fed for human adequacy as a , 
fundamental goal of man. pirst published In 1917. 

Alexander, Franz. Our Age o^ Unreason: A Study of the Irrational Forces 
in Social Life. Philadelphia: Lippincott, X942., 

' The author presents a djrnamic theory of personality. 

Campbell, Byron A. and James R. Misanin. "Bapic Drives," Annual 
' Review of Psycholo^ ^. 2Q:57-84, 1969. ( 

According to the authors, few if any psychologist^ now'believe 
^that those conditiohs. on'oe labeled basic dirlyes are predojninahtly 
' governed by some common underlying generalized drive state. 

Specific behaviors are controlled by a pomplex of interactions among 
environmental stimuli, hormonal states, physiological imbalswce, 
previous experience, etc. , and the basic drive concept is of little 
value In unraveling these' complexities.^ 
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Doll'ard, Jojin anfl others. Frustration and Aggression. New Haven-' 
• Yale',, 1939. . ■ < . . . ' - ■ 

* • A pioneer study which has provided the basis for much subsequent 
research in the area of frustration and aggression. 

Freiid, Sigmund. A Geperal Introduction to Psy-Gho-aa'alysis. New York- 
7 Liveright, 1935. ~ ; . - . 

Freud's systematic presentation of his theory of psychoanalysis,", 
in 28 lectures delivered at the University of Vi'enna. ^ 

/ ^ ^, 

/ Haber, Ralph Norman. Current Research in Motivation. New York: Holt, 
/ Rinehart and Winston, 1966. 

( A recent volume pn studies 'and research taking place in ths 

field of'motivation. ' ^ - - > „ ^ > ' ■> 

Homey, Karen.^ Self -Analysis. New Yoxk: Norton; 1942. 

The author has challenged a, number of Freudian concepts and 
made a.signi£icant contributioiv-to the field of personality. y 

McDougall, William. An Introduction to Social Psychology/ . 20th ed. enl. 
London: Methuen, 1926. > ' ^ * 

A classical wof k on instincts as the basis for human behavior." 

, Maslow, Abraham H. ' "A "theory of Human Motivation, " Psych ological^ 

Review, 50:370-96,.-1943. - ^ , 

Maslow's now famous list of a hien^rchy of basic needs* are: 
physiological needs; safety needs; love needs; esteem needs; need 
" for self-realization. Ae soon as one le<rel^ needs is fiiled, at once 
other and "higher" needs emerge and dotofnate the organism. ' ' 

- ■ ' ) ■ / 

Murray, Henrj' A. and oflhers.- Explorations in Personal ity. New York- 
Oxford, 1938. / ^ ' — 

A major source book on dynamic personality theory, bdsed dn a 
clinical and experimental study of 50 college-age men (some college 
students and others unemployed workers) conducted by 'the' staff of 

the Harvard^J^sychologic^l Clinic during the Dep'fession.- Murray 
introduced tlie term personology which refers to complete study-of ' 
the individual personality. He emphasizes the organic whole, .with- 
out understanding of which no single piece of behavior, can be under- 
stood. 
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Frustration: / <f ^ ^ \ ^ • ^ 

Allpprt, ;Gordon W.. "The Ego in Contemporary Psychologyv, " "Psycho- 

• logical Revfew , 50:4^14478, September, 1943. ^ . 

' Allport.believes that-egd^involven^ent is animportknt consijlera- 

^ .tion in determining^'how frustrations are met* "What a different - 
outlook^there would be on our Economic life if we took flrtiThold on- 
the issues of status and^self-j^espectin industry, and* re-planned our ^ 
^ industrial society an a manner-that would^jzi^cue the worker's ego 
, ' from oblivion. " . ♦ . 

Buss, Arnold H. **Physical Aggression in Relation to Different Frustra- 
tions, " Jpurnal of Abnormal and ISocial Psychology, ^67:1-7, July,"*" • 

1963. ;^ • ^ ' " ; 

' 'Research by Buss showed that frustration does not always lead 
^ to aggression. I'Frtjstration iftax resultin th^-seeking of other 
means of reachiing the. goal, at Jeastltempibrarily; or it may elicit 
emotion^ reactions such as anxiety or depression. " Overall this 
study |uggests that when attack hd§ no Value\as;a means of coping 
with frustration, aggression is not likely to bfe' aroused. 

DoUard, John, and otfiJjr^^ Frustration and Aggression;» New Haven, ^ 
fconh. : Yale, 1939. \ / / * 

The work of these authors is considexjed pioneering^and scholar- 
ly. In this influential monogr£^h, aggression is treated as a re- 
" spdiise to frustration, and frustration is defined as a thwj!rting or 
lack of reinforcement of some drive stimulus such as hunger or 
thirst. This wqrk ha^ i)robably Stimulated hiore empirical re- 
search than anj^ other theory .of aggression, although* it has .been % 

• subjected tcccojhslderable modificatioi^vef^ the*years. 

Lawson, Reed. , Frustration: Ttfe Development of a Scientific Concept. ' 
New York: Macmlllan, 1965.S ^ • " % ^ 

' A discussion olfrustration and its ramiftgations on behavior, , 



which includes a survey of research and presentation of various 
* theories. • ^ . > 

Lazarus, Richard S. ^Psychological Stress and the Coping Process. New" 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. , ; ' 

^ • How .man meets styess and pressure and attempts to adjust to 
them. Taking a broad pQint of view of psychological stre"ss, 
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LLazarus make's the point that'threat of frustration produces many ^ 
types of coping^ processes/ the choice among which depends upon 
many stiniulu;^ characteristics. -J. * . 



^Levi,^:^eimart. Stress:- Spurces, Management,' and Prevention. Medicaid ' 
and Psycholog^pal Aspects -of the Stre'ss of Everyday I4fe. New 
YorkmvBrig^t^, 1967. • V - 

* A^oughtful'p^resentatiQn'of some o£the relations hipfiubetweyen 
phy^blogical snd psycfhc^ogical processes-. Chaptet 6 deals with 

^ ; the kinds of stres^man is apt to experience in liis work situation. ' 

Lewin,- Kurt. A Dynamic Theory .t>& Personality. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1935. . . ' V ■ 

This ^ok contains a collection of articles Lewih wrote in the " 
I920's and 1986js.' Although it pite'sents the modem reader with 
« -nlanguage problems ~ some due tp^ fact that ihe articles T^ve * 
-/been tr^slated from the origin^^man J and others due tp the ♦ 
u'sage^ now outdated terms --.the book is ii^vertheless interesting 
^ because of the influen(fe 'Lewin li^ had on ctotemporaiy p|ychplogy. 
/'^ In Chapter 4, some of his contributions in the area of defining t i 
frustcation-producing barri^r^C^ be seen. ' • ' 

Rosenzv^ig, Saul. "'A C^ilei;^l Outline of Frustration, " Character and 
Personality . 7:15l-160jJDeceinbe^; 1938. 

An excellent analysjs of the'problpms^ of frustration. ^ 

■ , V . , ' 

AggVfessJo'n: • .' "\ ' 

Berkowit^, Leonard. Aggression; A Soxiial Psychological Analysis. ■ 
New York: McG^'aw-Hill,':'3.9e2. " . - 

", , , Aggressi6n. examined from a social point ot view. According to 
Berkowitz, a person's reaction to frustration, is not necei^sarily 
aggression, and depends to some e^ent at ieast upon his inter- 
'.pretatioii of the thwE.rting- situation!" ' . . - 

e.d. Roots of Aggression; A Re -Examination of the 



Frustration -Aggression Hypothesis . New York: Atberton, 1969. 

The editor has assembled a number oL articles ,>vhich together 
present a comprehensive review and criti'que of the fnistrationr 
aggression hypothesis. ' ' . 
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Deutsch, Helen^. The Psychb|>ogy 6f Women; A Psychoanalytic tnteiT}reta- 
0 tion> Vol. 1. New Yprk-Grune arici Stratton, 1944. / ^ ' 
• ^ Studies of the psychology of '^omen and their mechanisms in 
jaieeting aggression. * \. • ' • * 

^ - ' ' r, ' ^ . ' ^ . , - 

^ Freud; 'Sigmimd., Giyjlizatiop an^ Its Discontents, .,1st American ed. 
^ New Yo|rk:,Kt>rton^ 196i|^' * 
, Written in the 192d's, Jhis ig an essay.on yar and its Consequences, 

'f\ an elafioration of the problem of aggression atftf'its resulting effect* 
m war. • J* • \ / f \ 

( , Homey, Karen. "Culture anrf Aggl:6ssi6n, " American Journkr of Psychoc - 
. analysis, 20:130-138,. jplovember 1960. ~' ^ ' ~s 

Some cpnsiderationsjc^^ aggression, and some objections-to'" 

* -Freud's theory of ins^^inctual drives toward jleath and destruction, 
' ^ V . . originally presented' in 1931 at the JJniversity of Leip^g. 

✓ . McNeil, Elton B. "Psychology and Aggression, " J&umaLoC Conflict Re- 
' solution, 3:195-293, September, 1959. ^ 

TMs article is abridged in Timothy W. Costello-and Sheld9n S. 

• Zalkind,^ Psychology in Administration: A Research Qrientatiorit 
Englewood Cliffs, *N'. J. : Pre^de-Hall, 1963, pp. 139-147.' 




Mead, Margaret.. Sex and Temperament in Three Priinitive Societies. 
New^York: Morrow, 1935. - 

A comparison. of aggr^g^ive behavior in three priipitfve 
' societiesV * , 

^Megargde, Edwir^ I.' and Jack E. Hokanson, eds. Thfe Dynamics of Ag- 
gression: Individnal, Group, and IhtematiQjial Analyses . New York: 
1 ■ ' riarper, 1970. ' 7 v 

^ A collection of reprints of studies on aggression in human 

interaction, by a variety of theorists such as Lorenz, Freud, 
Collard, Berkowitz, and Et;zioni.v ,Xi3ntains an excerpt irom the 
famous DoUard monograph. Frustration and Aggression.. ' 



Montagu, M. F. Ashley, ed. Man and Aggression.. New York: Oxford, 
^ 1968. ' . , . 

> . A collection of aisfiLcles on man and his aggressive behavior 
focu'sing,on and (iuesti9ning the views of" Robert Ardr^3^(atithor of 
African iGtenesis and The Territorial Imperative ) and Konrad Lorpnz (On 
Aggressiorf), both of whoto argue that manjs by instinct an aggressive 
creature. * , . * , ' 
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Storr, Anthony,. HummAggressioh ; -Nqw York: Atheneum, 1968. , 
\. An up-to-date discussion of the problems of aggression^n lumaa 
behavior;^ ^Describes aggression fr.qm various perspectives andf 
points out sojie of the problem areas that mah^oiir understanding • > 
of aggressiqp inad.iquate q(id.inc6mplete.''\ ' \ 
• • • ' " . . ---^ ■'. ' ■ 

Anxie^ * / \ . ' . ^' 



Aspects of A^ucietv. 2d, and enl, ed. Philadelphia: LippincQ^t, 1968. 

A -curi-ant volume'on many aspects of anxiety with emphasis on- 
pathdpgy. Chapter 18 considers anxietyan relation to work. 

Atkinson, John W. "Mo!ivational Determinants gf Risk-Taking Behavior " 
Psychological Review. 64:359-372, November, 1957. ' 

What makes a person ^choose one pathwrf action from among a 
set of possible altemativfes,and what accounts fol; the v,igor'and per- 
sistence of the action onceMt is initia'ted ? The author attempts to . 
deal with these questions through exploration of fife relationship of 
achievement motivation to risk-taking behavior. 



Birney, Robert C, Harvey Burdick, and Richapi C. Te'evm:' Fear of 

, Failure. New York: Van Nostrand-Reinhoid, 1969. * 1 ^ 

. ^ An exploration of failure motivation ^j-hich the' authors see as 

closely related to achievement motivation- - ■ 

Cannon, Walter B. Bodily Changes in Pain. Hunger, Fear and Rag e: An 

Account of Recent Resea rches into the Function of Emotional ~ 

Excitement. 2d. ed. New York: D., Appleton, 1934. ' ^ 

A pioneer work and a classic in'its field. First pubUshed inb' 
1915. / ' r- 

, ' ' ' I ' ' » 

DoUard, JohnAnd Donald Horton. Fear in Battle. New H^n: Tli^ In-" 

stitutS of ^uman Relations, Yale University, 1943. 

. A study of 300 volunteers and their reactions to battles in the 
Spanish Civil War. 

Farber, -I. E.' "Anxiety as a Drive State, " in Nebraska Symposium" 6n 

Motivation, II. Lincpln, Neb.: University of Nebraska, 1954;'»pp. 1-46 

, The author attempts- to, defend the assertion.lhat anxiety is a 
drive. TO demonstrate the point, exa^npJes of anxiety caused by 
'.response to stimulus cues and by answers to a ques6bmjaire are used. 
/ ^ .. ^ ' • 
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.Fisclfer, William F. Theories of Anxiety > NewiYork: Harpei;, 1970. 

«• Some theories on anxiety Iknd itS' impact on behavior. 

Henry, William E. '*The" Business Executive: The Psj^chodynamics of a 
J Social Rol^," 'American Jjaumal.of Sociology, 54:286-291, 
♦ Jarii^ry, 1^949. ' . )^ ' ' 
' - * » A discussion of the personality characteristics the success-'. 
^ ' . ful executive is gerierall:^»expect!ed to ^ave in otir society — Such 
>as^acqxiisitiveness, achievenSent, selJPdireqtion and- independence, 
--and sdpie of the problems this role icau^es — the resultant 
lincJertainty, continual fear of losing* ground, fear of failure, and 
'} artificiaJjimitations on' emotional life.* - - , 

^ •* 

Hlltn^r, Sew^^rd arid Karl Meiifainger, eds. Constructive Aspects of } 

■^ .^nxiety. New Yoric: AbLigcion,i 1963. ■ 

* t 'A groiq) of working papert^ that explore anxiety frpm the 

perspectives p£psychology,*psychiatry, and religion. Tfhe 

aijithors ar^ psychiajxists and tlieologians who participated in a \ 

^ ' ^^fenhihger Foundation ^mposium on anxiety in/ 1954. 

« 

Horney, Karen. Self->Arialysis . New Yqrk: Norton, 1942. * * . . 

A discussion of ainxlety from a non-Freudian point of vie^.^ ^ 

May, IfolTo. The Meaning of An^ety . New York: Ronald, IgSO. ^ 
Chapter^ presents a summary and synthesis of theories .\ 
» . of anxiety which includes a discussion of the nature of anxiety 

and its relation to fear, amfiety and xsonfUct, anxietj^ and cul- 
^. ' ture., anxiety and hostility, methods of de^aling with anxiety, 
*and^ anxiety, and the development of the selfi • 

Pre sthus,' Robert. The Orga^,zatiQinial Society; An Analysis and Theory , 
s ''* . New York: Knopf, 1962. » . . ^ 

bhapter 4 Examines hiiman behavior in a bureaucratic set- 
^ ting from the perspective of Sullivan's theory of interpersonal' 
^ . - o lisychiatry, which assumes that mgn is a social product, that - 
.his values and behavior are largely determined by the dominant 
values of s'ociety.^ Much of j^uman behavior is seen as attempts • 
to escape the painful effects of anxiety. 

Schaffer^ Robert H. **The Psychological Barriers to Management Effective- ^ 
^ ness: Ways to Overcome Invisible Mechanisms, " Business 
Horizons, 14:17-25, April, 1971. * • > » 

^ 102 / . ' ; ■ 
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; ^ Some of thi'ways a manager's ^nxieties may manifest them- 
selves ktygprk are discussed aloH^with some suggestions as to 
how*they might be overcome • > . . ^ 

Spielberger, Charles D. , ed? Anxiiety and Behavi5r > New York: Academic 
> Press, 196^ \ , ; ^ ' 

* AJvan^ly oi psychologists and psychiatrists have contributed 
uted'to tliis vdlume-presenting a number of^ifferent perspectives 
. J. _/ on anxiety. Tlje aim of the book is to facilitate a moie compre- 
^ hensive-understandiggof anxiety and its effects dn behavior, ^ 

Punish ment: ' . ^ 

Barbour,- Richmond. 'What's, Wrong With Corporal Punishment/' Nation's 
) Schools, 33:2^^, June, 1944. 

Eli'scusses the arousal of hatred as a result of borporal 

punishriient. ^ ' 

*/ ^ ' . . . 

Boe, ErlingE. and Russell M. Church, eds. Punishment: Issues and 
Experiments. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1968. 
, \ A^'collectipn of articles reprinted from journals and ex- ^ 

cerpts from books which form an up-td-date discussion of e^eri- 
^ ^'ments in thf a?ea of punishment and its effects. Extensive p 
^. bibliography .included. ' \ ^ ^ 

Campbell, Byron A. and Ri^^sell M. Church, eds. Punishment and 

Aver sive. Behavior. New York: Appleton-Century-CroftSyl96i9. 
A book of -readings on punisliment. 

Church, Russell M. 'The Varied ^ffects of Punishment on Behavior, 'A 
Psychological Review , ^^0:369-402, September, 1963. 
* ' An investigation of pimishment and its effects on behavior. 
Describes conditions ulider whicji varying effects of punishment 
are^ob'served, and attempts a summary of theories of • 
. ^ punisjfnhent. ^ ' " 

Crafts, Eelan'd W. aAd Ralt)h.W. jOjlbe^t. "The Effect of Punishment Dur- , 
Jng Learning Upon Retenfl&n, Journal of Exp6ximental Psychol - 
ology. 17-73-84, FeSruary, T:934.- ' ' , 
^ .Report of an experiment with college student volunteers 

„ in which electric shocks were used as punishment for errors 
^ \ ' ' ' ' ' . ■' - ' ■ 
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iftade in maze learning. The authors cBnclude^puniShment for 
jerror is advantagdpus for both learning and leatning retention. 

Hallowell, A.- Irving.- "Ffear and Anxiety as Cultural. and Individual Vari- • 
ables ii^ a Primitive Society, H. , Journal of Social Psychalogy» 
^ 9:25-47;- ^^ebr.uary, .1938. ; , " 

A stixdy pf Ber^s River ^dians in Canada. 

i ' ' * > 

Lewin, Kurt. * A Dynamic Theory of Pelrgonality . New York: McXJraw-ISll^ 

193 5 J ' ■ V • . ^ ' ' . 

Some of the early workfof Lewin. Chapter'4 presents a 

good analysis of the psychological meaning of reward and 

pimishment. t , f 

V • , 

Thomdike, Edward L. ^The I^fyjcshology. of .Wants, Interests, and Attitudes. ^ 
) New York: D. 4ppJ^eton-Century, 1935. ^ . 

The author Examines 'the role of punishment in affecting 
learning. * ' • » 

X 

* other Theories of Personality: f ^ 

Allport, Gordon W. Becoming: Basic Considerations for arPlsychology of 
Personality . NewJHav.en: Yale, 1955. ^ " , 

Allport can be considered a theo^^of the fulfillment ' 
model of personality. He emphasizes the need for and importance 
of the study of personality from a qualitative point of yiew.- 

. Pattern and Growth, ifti^ersonality. New York:. Holt, ^ 

^Rinehart arid Winston, 1961.^ ^ ^ ^ • 

In CHftpter 22, Allport discusseaj/arious approaches to the 
study^of^'raonality: positiVist, psychSanalyfi'c, personalist, and 
existent^ist formulation's are "considered, and arso ^ Hindii^ 
^ formulation. He believes the best.hopfe for imderstanding peVson- 

ality is to approach it as a system, a total functioning smicture. 
^ Within a systems framework, one approach helps to correct the 

^ ' ^other. All that is vali^ |n each approach can be ntted*in. ^Jlt is 
. not fnutfui to argue for one approach to personality at the ex- 
. '•pense of all others. Persondijlty^ijs many-sided, and needs liiany 
. - ^ ' avenues of approach. " ^ 

■ " • . . ' ' 104' '. ) ■ ■ ■ . 
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« 

. Hall, CalviitS. and Gardner Lindzey. Theories of Personaljity . 2d. ed/ ' 
. 'New Yo^k: Wiley, 1976. . . ; ^ ^ * 

Probably the best single-voluifae- available on^personality ^ 
theories.. In the first chapte5.the autWs propose a series of 
* dimensions for coniparing personality theories,, aad in 'succeed^.. ^ 
ing chapters they pres.ent 13 major typfes of theories. A.discus- 
•'V ^ / *sion of its current status, ah evaluation and a .bibli6gr4)hy * 
accompany ^ach theory^ 'The boojk e^ds with a chapter on per- . 
sontflity tl^'^' in perspective, in which tte authors discuss 
general.t/end^' and some' of thq weak points in current personality - 
theory. A mosfc important Volume for anyone, interested, in • 
.* ^ learning about fhe r'mx^e, div^erslty and influence of personality^ 
••"^ theories. The author^ar^ analytical, objec^vG and evaluative. 

Hilgard*, Ernfest R. aiid Richard, C. Atkinson. Introduction to Psyoholo^. ^ 
'^.4thed. New York:'*Farc9urt, :^race and Wprld/19^67. ; ^ 
^ Chapter 18 presents^ a general 'overview pf personality^' * ' > 

* theories whi^h-is helpful tojread before examiQ^ng the various,' ^ * 
theories in.mdre depth. An-in^oductOry textbook presentation. 

Jaiiis, Irving L. and others. Peijsonality: Dynamics, Development.and^ » 
Assessment. New YorLHarteQurt,^race*and World, lfl69. 

An introductory volume to tl^p^ientific study of personality 
which attempts to show the-relati'on between outstanding thforet- 
.ical contributions and empirical iViyestig^tions. Qiapter 9«con- , 
tains^^a concise description of the ixmifations, of the fmstra&n- 
aggress ionv*model of human behavior. 3\ 
' ' * - * ' . «^ 

Kelly, George A.' The Psychology of Personal jjonstructs. 2 Vols. I^ew 
York: Norton, 1955. , ' ^ " ...^ 

Kelly emphasizes the importance of the learning. e:jqperience 
of the person interacting vnth his environment, ^he individual 
personality is developed as a result of learning from' one's 'ex- 

- perience. Personalty is- developed from the feedback obtained 
from the interaction process far m.ore t!han as a^sult of in- ' 
herent attributes. . X> » ^ 

MSddi, Salvatore R. Personality Theories: A Comparative Analysis, ' 
V Homewood, 111.: Dorsey, 1968. * \ 

A book which attempts to'cl^ss^fy various personality 
theories under categories: conflict models^ fulfillment models 

- and consistency models. The' author makes comparative 
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^ , ^ y * an^yses of these various models. It'is a very tolpful volume /^ .^ 

in terms of Wder standing similarities and differences of various 



(. theorists. 

Maslow,; Abraham H. Motivation and Personglify. 2d. jed. New ^ork: I 
• ' ' H^rpe"r/1970". \ * ' ' \ ^ ^yv-^ 

\ • Maslow ^mph^zeB the importance^(^ growth,<\gelf-ac^aIif. ' ' 

' ■ ^ zation and jj^arning for excellence. He beUeves tha:t him 

will neveiy^ xmderstood iml.eiBs its highest aspirations ai:e taken 
K * , into acpount. fle discttsses his theory oI motiv,ation, in chapters ^ 



* r;^. Toward a Psychology of Being. 2d. Bd. Princeton, N.J. : 

*Van Nostrand, 1968. <vL j ' . - . 

Here Maslow states *sbme basic prbpositio\is. of selfvactuali- 
' • zation psj^chology and discusses his research on peak e3q)eriences. ^ 

'Neff,,' Waited &. Work\and Hum^ Behavior. j^ew.Yprk; Athert<>n> 1968t ' 
.> ^ • , 4 • author considers wotk a funotion of two-^n^erlocking . • ^ • 

* setsiof varlablesr the work'enviromnent, and the^work personality. 

'Out of various personality theories he deriyes a general theory 
of th*e work personality. * ' 

Roback, A. A. History of American Psychology* New rev ♦ ^i* Neyv York: 
• y Comer-Macmillan;^1964. ^ ' a * * 

\ ^ ^ \p?hls'book devotes separate chapters to the development and 

history of yarioys orientations of psychology — ' behavidrist, ' 
\ ' , ^ ^ ^ geistAlt, dynamid', neo-scholastic, and so forth. 



^ Rogers, Carl R. On BecQmjfa^ a Pei;son. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, i96JL. 

^ As Rogeri. himself states^ . . the purpose of thi^ book is* 
^ * to share- with you sbm^thing of my experiences y something, of ^ ^ 
me. liere'^s wfiat I have ♦experienced in the jungles of mckJern 
life, in the lkf*gely\unm2^ped"territory of personal relatic^^ . 
w . ' • ' herens what I have: sfe^n. Here is what I have come to, believe. ^ v 

J Hiere ar6 the w^ay^ I^ve tried to check and test my beliefs. HerS^ 
^ . ^ are some of thb^perplexities, questions, concerns and uncertain- 

ties which I face. I hope-that out of t^^s sharing you may find ' * • 
^ something which speaks to you. " . • \ > * 

,^ . * Sheldon, W. H. and S. S. Stevens The Varieties of Temperament: A * ^ 

' ' , , Psychology of CojisJLitutional Differences. New York: 'HaiT)er»,1942. . 

; . . ^ • • 106 • . .. 
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-\ A primary source^ of Shejdcwi's research and/thinking con- ' * 
-> ] / ^ "*«^^Aing^ Ms theory of con3titiftion4 • ( 

J> »V ■ :* ' * onfephavior, ' \, . V • . ^ ^ / " • «^ 

^ ^ ^ WepmajQ^ JToseph M» *and Ra^h W» Heine, eds, 'Concepfs/of Personality > . 

^- ' - ^ -? ^' V Chicago: Aldifte,.l*963* * / ^ ' ^ 

1 " ' ^ . . Tnis'"iS annf.hpr iisfifiil vnlnmA 'firViinli rlocAriiVk/^c^xro v^^t^r. l' 



^ , , This^'ig another useful volume ^hich describes- varitius 
thgbnes of personality. The aim of Ihe editors is to show, 



throvigh the diversity of approaches included- jin this volume, ••^ * \ 
• > ^ ^ * u • , thafc personality theory is in a constant state of change and has* 

^ reached po lev.el of final solution^ * - ^ " ' ^ 
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WORK, IVWMAGEMENT.AND. 
THE WORKER^ AN INTEGRATION 
OF THE SYSTEM -7 . 
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..dVERAU/ 
Q'BJEGTIVES 

UN IT 3 ' 



3.1 To consider management as a system and its integration into ^. 
' . t^ie worker system. i , ' 



3.2 To consider the librarian-worker as a system and its integration 
into the management sys\6m. 



3.3 To consider interaction and. response' of the managerial system's- 
goals and the worker system's goals. 
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OBIECTIVES 



mw3 

SECTI 



ioU 1 • 



Management as a system and its integration into the worker system^ 

' ' ■ y * ■ 

- 3. 11 To examine the^external forces and imluenees on the 

management 'system. • j ^ 

. 3j» 12 To examine ,the sources of power and authority of the \ 
V / management system and their impact on the employee 
^ ter — ^ — ' " 



worker system, \ ^ ^ 



3. 13 Tp examine clientele i)regsures on the^maaagement system 
and their impact on the- employee system. \ < 

\ ' ' ' < . 

3. 14 TJo extoiine how the vesting of authority andpower leads to 
' the functions of management^ " ^ \ ' 



3. 15 To. examine how the investment' of ^tuthority in-management 
^ establishes performance requirements on management. 

3. 16 To shoy;^ Jiow the Ubrarianls role affects, management 
performance requirements. ' ' , , 

3.17 To examine the manager's capabilities and incentives to 
affect*the employee's. performance. ^ 
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• Unit 3: Section 1 

J Management 'As a System and .It's Integration 
into the Wprker System ■ /" 

3; 1 To ^consider manage^aent as a system and its integration into the- '/* . .c 
Worker system-. ' ' ^ • . 

3* 11 To examine the external forces and influences on the management 
pystem. , ^ * * ^ 

The library.'^ objectives arid responsibilities depend u^on the . 
social, political, and economic environment in which iW^^ 
located, Lilirary objectives are dependent upon society's 
cbjectivesr As. Sheri has said,* .**'the'tnie frame of ^^gjaference 
for the library is to be found in the coeval culture, 'fl . . 
3»11I| T^ie social environment of the library* ^ * ^ 

: Lacy observed a few years ago^that the "two^niost dynamic 

forcet, impelling the social changes that affect 'the library 
• are probably the changing population patterns and the 
^ radically increased social investment in scientific and 

technical research and development, "2 
3* 1111 Increase iir educational enrollment; broadening 
. and deepening of the education^- curriculum at all 
le^gls;"the highly organizejj character of contem- 
porary life; growing numbers of disaffected youth 
. turning to .drugs; increasing determination pmong 
> minority groups and WfOmehtor equal treatment; 

the return home of thousands of. war Veterans, ' • 
' many .of them facing unemploynfent ~ all of these 
^ k developments have impact on libraries, today- * 

3.1112 The library's responsibilities miist change in, ^ 
. , ^ accordance with societal changes^' Libraiy re- 
/ , sponsibilities today must include: support of 



1 Jesse H» Sher^, Foundations of the Public Library^ (Chicago: 
University of Chicago, .1949), p. 248. \ , • " 

2Dan Lacy, "Social Change and the Libj^^rj':. 1945-1980, " in Douglas 
Knight and £• Shepley Hourse, eds*. Libraries at' Large: Tradition, fono- 
vation, and the National laterest (New York: Bowker, 1969)^ p. -3., 
Section 3.111 is based primarily on this article, -pp. 3-21. 
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formal education at all levels/, support of continuing self- 
edifcation and retrainings playing^ role yi t^ie reintegration 
i . . into society of ^groups now largely excluded by lack of edu- 
cation ^and training; providing resources fot informed "public 
. ^ ^ opiniqn and for personal, cultural and intellectual^growth. 

3.1113, Communications and technological advance^ave treniendous 
impact on libraries,^ as evidenced by such developments as 
' the widespread distribution pf paperbs^cks; new techniques 
fpr organizing and administering programs of great Qom- 
plexify; and storage of huge data banks of information, 

3.1114 As society bexiomes more informatiofi-based, the, library or 
i^ormation.center^ust becomte a more essentialjqpexating 

^ . component of society; the'* library must become a part of 
our essential maphinery for dealing with society's basic 
concerns. ' ' • • ^ ^ 

3. 1115 The library's responsibility is to'use the new technologytq ^ * 
. raise and broaden professional standards, ^tp^dey^ilop broad' 

V and imaginative pattern^s^of--iiationd*"cc>opera"tion^ and to 
' . _ e^res^.in daily-operations a, keen and pervasive sense of 

' thelibrary's enlarged ifpcisQ conimitment.. 

3.112 The political envirojoment of the library. * ' y - - 

3. 1121 The libirary administrator is^political when he helps to shape, 
legislation at the outset; he is political in his dealings, with 
pressure groupa'that constantly try to influence* him. He is 
politiqal when he evolves a- strategy, when he determines . 
whom he can rely upon and to what extent, or who has the kind 
of influence he n^eds. All such administrative action is action 
in the political sense. The librarian is often engaged in 
activities tha:t are political whether they are recognized as 
such or not.l ' ^ 

3. 1122 LiljrariQS need to participate much more effectively in ^ 
decisions that influence their edacity t& serve tl\eir users. 
For example Fazar has said that if federal special libraries 
are to be effective they must "enter the institutional decision- 

^ ' .making process in the establishments where they are frequently 
buried as ,a good thing, with little or no role in, decisions. . . 
for executive program actions and resource* allocations. 
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iMarshall Edward Dimock, and 'Gladys Ogden D^mock, Public Adminis- 
tration , 3d ed.' (New YorkrHolt,' Rinehart and Winston, 1964)^,pp. 101-U3.. ^ 

2WiUard Fazar, "Pl:ogr*am Planning afrd Budgeting Theory, " Special 
Libraries, 6b:423, September^ 1969.. 
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3.1123 The Ubrary admii^istrator, no matter what type of library he serves, 
. . inust be willing-to enter the .maelstrom of community or institution 

decision-making and defend the legitimate cl&ims' of the Ubrai^. 
. <> "He must'know his community, its organization, its leadership! its 
• • processes, its ppportunities as .we'll as its constraints.' He mu^t 
have/the professional seK-confldence to do more than respond td 
spontaneously expressed service demands from .the commurdty; 'iie ' 
. must.be willing to take risks by telling the. community what his pro- 
fessional judgment tells hini the community, needs . He should n9t 
. withdraw from the task of mobilizing support for his programs 
and, when;necessary , "assist- in creating demands for thdm. "1 

3. 1124 Areas farr political. action include planning, budgeting, cooperation 

^ and communication with the governing authority in order to increas^ 
■ bargaining power for appropriations. , . ' \ 

3. 1125 The librarlaii must.master the politics of planning, the poUtics of \ 
budgeting, the politics of cooperation, and tiie politics of communi- \ 
cation. ■ . • " . ' \ 

3. 11251 Consider as an example tie relatively new development of ' 

^ CATV (community antenna;television). It is now-estimated \ 

that moire than 2, 700 CAYV systems in the U.s'. are \ 

, presently transmitting programs into 5,500,000 homes. ' 
The potential of CATV is only beginning to b^ reaUzed. 2 

3. 11252 What effect will CATV havfr.onKbraries ? The answer to 
that question depends largely on librarian^: '1. .".We must 
make our case- now! ' There are only so^many channels; • 
.and Paany, many interested. parties- ^re clamoring for - 
them.. Ji we don't participate in francluse negotiations,- 
we are sure to be left out, probably. forever. "S" 

3. 11253 -Librarians mbst learn the meaning of true long-range 
coKipi'ehensiv^ planning, and must make sure they are 

^' . . • part of the community planning team. Public library 

programs n[iust be integrated with other ^bUc service 
• programs, fecial library-programs must be integrated 
with -other organizational programs and viith othet library 

%illiam R. Mohat and others, "The. Public Library Ld Its Community, " 
quoted in Neal Harlow and others. Administration and Aange: Continuing ' 
Education' in Libr^ Administration ^ew Brunswick, N'. J. :Rutge rs, 1969), p. 37. 

2Brigitte L. Kenney, and Frank W. Norwood, "CAf V: Visual Library 
Service, " American Libraries . 2:723, July-AngUst, mil. 

3lbid., p. 726. ■ 
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^ ' , . ^ ^programs in the cpmmuniiy. ^ ^ 

3.11254 The politujs of communication is public relations, 
* 'The librarian lixust make sjire that an effective mid 
coi^tinuing pxiblic relatlons^rogram is developbd as 
* ' ^. a concomit^t part of gnif action program. A special 

plan shonl^|>e developed tp keep' si^iLficant official^ 
'^^ * , informed at all times of the activities of the library. 

3. 1126 The necesjsiiy for police kl> action ih clear. The price ol 

^ political neutrality* has been public indifference and neglect. 
V 'The librarian cari no longer avoid politics, and must fight 
, for the library's share^of the budget ana influence. ^ 
3fll3 The economic environment of the library. > 
' 3. 1131 Attitudes't<;(ward librai^ financing usually become clearest 
^ • i » ^at budget tim6. It is Chen that the library sees where the * ' 
' taxpayer wants to spend his money, vhere.he places the 
library on his list of priorities; for it is in the allocation of 
funds, the racking in. dollars and cents, that the tnje valijte 
of a p'ublic agency in the mind of the public is measured. ^ 
' 3. 1132 to 1969, when the city of Newark found itself short of funds, 
the library was^one of two institutions :deeiped expendable 
by government officials. Only crisis action restored it. 
In Washington, D.G. in 1970, when public school adminis- 
'tj trators complained of unsafe conditions in the city schools, 

police protection was readily , sent. When library adminis- 
trators did the s£^e, official censure was quickly forth- 
coming. V , . 
^ 3. 1133 the taxpayer today demancPs to be ,shown what services the 

libraj^ renders j;hat entitles it to his support. The relatively 
recent dependence of libraries on federal funds has increased 
• pressure on the library to justify its e^qpendituriss to tixe tax- 
payer. In general, the libra^ has not met these demands ^ • 
very well, and the situation is a grave one. 
3. 1134 The nature of the librjEuy costs is such that they will continue 
to rise, overall, in spite of improved efficiency and cost- . 
reduction efforts. .Some of the.phenomena that cause rising 
- costs are:-'- 

^ - 3.11341 The^owledge explosion, which has greatly added 

to the number of volumes a giv.en library must be 



^'T?he Costs of Library and^ormational Services,^' in Knight and ' 
Nourse, op. cit. , pp. 168-192. 
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prepared to carry if it is to continue, in: some sense, the 
^ level of service it has provided in the Rdst.* 
, 3. 11342 ]^ovations in technology, many of them related to the cpm- 
puter and automation, ate available", but the full utilization 
of these innovations almost always increases costs. 

3. 11343 Salaries for trained librarians, library technicians and 
other employees have beQH* constantly rising* 

3. 11344 Increasing cost of operation results in increasing pressure 
for more funds. Over a period when inflation )vas relatively 
small, library operating expenses were found to be .doubling 
or more every lO.years. This impkes seri^ij^ long-run 
financing problems. f ^ 

3* 1135 Library cosis are going up.' Even with no improvement in library 
* ^ service, ^^the amount which suffi^ces to supporl our libraries today 
will prove inadequate tomorrow, and. the amount which* is enpugh 
for thejriJ^ainteriance tomorrow will be insuffiqient the day ^ter 
that; This is rid fbrtuitous manifestation of the\current statei of the 
, .economy, but is rither a result inherent in .the technology pf 
^ library operation. . ' ^> » 

^ 3.11351 In libraries,as in colleges, direct services, of trained 

^ "^personnel (librarians,, professors) play the 'central jrole. 
Any substantial reduction in the amount of labor tim3 ^ 
supplied by these persons is likely to^ cause a deterioration 
of service. In short,, library services ''require Substantial 
amounts-of time of skilled librarians, ior whom tflejre is 
really no satisfactoi/ substitute. "2 

3. 11352 The technology of thl^lijarary makes it difficult to dispense 
^ , with the librarian's services. In manufacturing, the 

situation is qjoite different, *for Jhe consumer neither knows 
nor cares about the quantity of Isbor that goes into ttie final. 
' product. T 
11353 If library incomes try to keep up with the rise of incomes 
; the*6mainder of the.ecorfonay, th^ costs of library 

opepation^'will rise year after year in relation to the cpst^ 
^ • that characterize the economy a's a whole. 

3. 11354 Statistics show that library costs per unit iiave gone up at a 



i"An Analysis of Library Cost Trends, '» in Knight and Nourse, op. cit. , 
p, 194. Sections 3.H3S and 3.^1136 are based primarily on this article, 
pp. 193-203. , • ' * . 

2lbid: , p. 194. ' " ' - 
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' II substantially faster rate than those in the economy^ 

^ ' as a whole. ^ \ ♦ 

3. 1136 Library cost trends indicate ^at the sources sullying - ' 
libraiy (funds must be re-educated to the nature of the long- 
\ tg.nn obligation they assume if they are willing to allow the 

^ naticHi's libraries to deteriorate* They must be xq^de to see 
^ ' that.a fixed level of support, no matter Aow'generoiis, will 
not^dDrthe job^ver any long period; ^They must be, made to : 
'I sge .that rising costs are not a matter of inflation alone, nor 

- I are they the consequence oLn&smana^ement or inefficiency, 

^ ' but that they ^m from the technology ctf tjie libdj^* ^ 

3. 12. To examine the sources of power and, authority of the m^iiageirfflat' ^stem 



V 



and their impact on the employee worker system'.- ^ \ 

fsauinority. wnerepy 

the centr^ purposes or objectives of the organizangn can be transl^ 



3»121 Every library organization must have a system oi^uthority. wherebv 



^ * , lated into re^Olity .through the combined efforts of many specialist 

^ ^ * * . working in his own fielci at^a particular time and place. 

3; 1211 A simple definition of authority is written or expressed 

permission and/or responsibility tO' act* 
3. 1212 Authority gives the organization its formal structure; it en- 
J o . forces responsibility of the individual to those who wield' the 

authori^ It secures expertise in decision making, and it 
/ permitsWbordination of activity. 1 ^ it> * • 

3^122 ' The authority structure of^bie public library. ^ ' '^l 

3.1221 The head of th^ public 'library has authority, because he is 
the official' head of the institution, he has power giyen him 
• ' by legislatiye*mandate, he is an employee of an official 
: body, and he is an agent of^the pubUc. 
' 3. 1222 A gradual,but drastic change in the relationship between , 
public librai:ies and their govenmiental 'authorities has ^ 
been taking place in the last thirty years or so. Four 
^ ' major ti^.ends in.public administration iave caused these 

* changed relationships. , ^ . 
3.12221 The concentijation of authority'and responsibility 
for ciw and coimty administration in a single 
executi^ve; ^ ^ . * 

> • • 3. 12222 The installation of more sophisticated budget and 

^Herbert A. Simon, Administrative Behavior , 2d ed.. (New York! 
^ Macmillan, 1957),'p* 135. ' . * 
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^ /• ' ' accounting techniques. 

.3.12223 The spread of civil service and progressive per- 

• sonnel practices; and . • • , 

^ 3 . 12224 the growtlfDi^centr alized purchasing. 1 
-•3. 1223 Aa these practices have developed, it has become impossible 
for the public libraiy to enjoy the same measui:e of freedom' 
from central ^administrative control that was possible in 
^ the past. " ^ ' 

^ • 3. 1224 A more recent trend which is'likely^to ^ter the authority ' 
structure, of tbe public libmry evren further isjgrowing 
unionization of both professitmal and npi^rof^ 
ployees' in th^ public sector, ' , ^ \ ^ ' 

3 . 12^^ The authp Aty structurb of the- university'Ubr ary . 

» 3.123ljUp to about 1950, the usual pattern inxmiversity libraries • 
' *Ayate the president-director relationshjp in which: the libraria^i 

wasxresponsible. directly^ to^the president, and depended 
the president to present the lihra^/s needs for funds and 
space to the uniyersity'trustees^^S ^ 
0. 1232 iSince that time, however,, efforts have been Inade to decrease 
» the number of officials reportiag to the highest ^uiversity 
. ' administrative authority, and increasi^Iy college and uni-^ 

J . versity^offlcials have become directly responsible to deans 
V ' • or vice-presidents.^ ' / 
^ 3; 1233 While this trend toward a narrower span of control at^e 
^ . top is in accordance with sound administrsttion theory, it 
^ does placg the librarian at a distinct disadvantage and hj/. 
^ less-favored position to promote the. overall objectiy^of 
*^ , library and develop a far-reaching library profl^am,\) 
3. 123^4 Unionizatibn^has taken pla6e in' university, librae! ag^»«ll 
as publicf libraries, thus modifying and delineating more 
sharply the authority structure of ^ch libraries.' 

■'■E.W. McDiarniid, and John McDiarmi4, The. Administration of the 
American Public Library (Cbicago: >^erican Library Association and 
University of Illinois, 1943), p. 16. * i V 

^.j^Karl O. Burg, "Governing Aijthprities of,f oday, " Library Trends. 
7:379, January, 1959. " y 
■ 3 John Dale Russell, "Changing Patterns of Administrative Organization 
in Higher Education, " Tlie Annals of the American ,4.cadeniy of Political 
and Social Science -. 301:26-27,- September, 1955^. / ^~ ~~ ^ 
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Unit 3, Section 1 . * '^ . * 

3* 124 Soui^es of power and authority, in federal libraries, 

3. 1241 Federal libraries exist in a legalistic climate, and each 

^ , library must be prepayed tot state what authority it has for 

doing whBievet it is doing. . ^ ^ ^ 

3. 1242 Congr^sglfis anxipus to control potentlal-.musjlrooming of 
' , .govei^ental functions, the bffice4>f Management and 

Budget is charged with the responsibility of seeing that those . 
t things which kre legally authorized are efficiently d<»^, the 
General Accountin^'Qffice guards against misexpenditures 
^ of federal fimds these and other agencies cont^uously ^' 
question the statutory and regulator:^ authority under which 
the libraries and their parent agencies operate. 

3. 1243 Federal libraries are governed by: public laws, executive \^ 
{ brder«jI{althQ^gh legally applicable only in thg Executive 

> Branch, they are dften followed for the sake of uniformity 

J ^ by i^feencies in other branches), decisions of regulatory 

offices, departmental regulations^ bureau. regulations. ^ 

3.1244 Federal libraries ajfe alsq^ subject to seciiritj^ regulations" 
which limit their authpjrityr^^'^v^ 

3, 1^45 The power of the federal librarian is to a greatjrextebt ^ 
. determined by the organizational arrangement of the agenqy 
^ • in whicjh the Ubraiy is Iddited. The librarian may repoi^ 

directly to the^head of the agency, but mucti more likely,^ ' • 
* ^ he will report Wo or more steps below. 

3^ 1246 Federal aujencies are tiSqaently reorganized, and consequently 
federal libraries are inevitably Subject to i^3org^zation, 
amalgamaticHjj and ^ssoluticmjv - , % 

3. 125 Libraries receiving federal or private grants are subject to the ■ ' 
,decisions,>ules and regulations of the granting agency. T^eir 
authority with respect to expenditure) of grant funds is thuj^lnaited*. 

3. 126 The introduction of jaew technofogy into a library has considerable • 
V impact qp the library's authority structure, as Prest3bus has pointed 

^ ' out in his recent studty of librarians and technological change: 
"Authority centered in hierarchical i^oles may becpm.e merely 
symbolic, as pj;actitione;cs of the new sciance change the conditions^ 
of 'participation and the currency of prestige. "2 • \ 



, iVemer Cls^p and Scott Adams, issue eds. '^Current Trends in 
libraries of the ^United States^ Government, " Llbrar:^Trends, 2;3--170. Julvt 1953. 
. 2R)pbextiPresthus, Technological Change, and Occiqpaticoal Response; A 
Study of Librarians (Washington, D.C. : U.S. Office of Educaticp, 1970), ^>^6. 
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3. .127 The authority structure of tJie library has gr|at influence on the 
employee worker\systein. '-^ ' * 

3.1271 People behave differently as members of organizations than ' t 

* * , 'v they do as private individuals outside organizations. - 

3. 1272 "Just as a steersman may permit his moment-to-moment 
, • decisions to 'be controlled by a course ^aid out beforehand 

on the map, so a member of an organisation submits his 

• . * behavior to th<e control of the decision-making portion of/ 

the organization;"! ^ , 

3 » 1273 '^Acceptance of authority by the employee gives the organi- 
\ .zation-a powerful means for influencing him — more power- 

ful than persuasion, and comparable to the evoking processes* 
that call forth a wholq>prograi2^;6f behavior in r*esponse to 
' • a stimulus. "2 ^ . ^ ' " 

3. 1274 The division of authority within .the '.library makes important 

\ ^ ^ differences to members of the bmployee worker system. T9 ' / 

• what extent is the authority structure hierarchical, based on /' 
rank? To what extent is it divided along functional^ or / 
subject specialty lines? . » ^ ' 

3. 1275 Is* the authority structure of the •library such that there is a; 
continual struggle for influence and .authority among worker;k? 

>^ If so, does the power struggle detract from the' functioniiig of 
f the library? Or does this^d of competitioii result in . 

• . better work? . ' ^ .V 
$•1276 Is the authority structure so rigid that there is little rooin 

• — ' for new Ideas gnd new .^t)roaches to be heard, 'debated , 

• ' tried? . ♦ # 

3. 1277 Is decision making spread throughout the organization, or 
' is^t all concentrated at the top? 
3.13 To examine clientele pressures oii the m^anageijient system and their impact, 
on the employe e sy stem . 

.3.131 The National Advisory Commission on Libraries made a study of ^ . 
J ^ * user needs. a few years ago and found many inadequacies existing* 
7 ' in all l^mds of library service. Pervasive problem areas were 

manpower, financing, inadequate accessibility of library materials, 
and fragmentatfon of library programs, goals, and systems. 

-^Simon, op; cit.., pp.. 134-135., 

2james G. jAarch, and Herbert A. Simon, Organizations (New York: 
Wiley, 1958), p. 90. , 
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3. 132 'thevCommission recommended that the following Objectives be 
pursued on a nationwide basis to overcome the pervasive-problem 

t "ar^s; ' s V 

^ ' 1, 3. 1321 Provide adequate library and inform^ional services for 
formal education at all levels. • ^ 7 . 

3.1322 Provide adequate library and informational syervices for the^ 

» . public at lai:^. \y ' - 

3. ,1323 Provide materials to siQ)port tesearch^m all fields ^t all , 

* levels. \ .\ /f\l f ' ' J 

3.1324rPra?lde adequate bibliographic^access to the nationis 
k research and informational resources. / 
3. 1325 Provide adequate physical access to required materials or 

their texts throughout the nation*, ' ' " • * * 

3. 132,6 Provide adequate trained personnel for the varied and changing 
demands of librariagishii^. ^ . - 

3.133 Users^ demands upon libraries. have implications for library workers 
in maiiy areas, . ^ v ^ 

^ 3. 1331 A good example is the hours the library is open. Are the n 
employees of a given library expected to'work nights; are 
they e:q)ected to work Sundays^ and holidays ? • 

3. 1332 The technical and subject expertise required of library I 
employees depends upon the library users. 

3.1333 Does the library serve priirfarily cfiildren? Or does'it ser\''e 
primarily space engineejjs ? Is the library located in the , - 

r *• inner city or in the suburbs ? Is it expected* to serv.e the 
\ public at large, or only a s'elect gr^oup of persons ?' 
3.14 To examine how the vesting of authority and power^ leads tcrthe fimctions of 
management. - ^ , * • - 

3.141 Management, within tUe authority structure of a given library, must 
set and carry out library objectives to meet the needs, of the'^ocial , 
political and economic environment in whiph the library is located. 
If the library is to survive, it must provide the kinds of services 
its users., both actual and potential, require. It ipust provide the 
kinds pf services society needs. * . . * 

3. 1411 M order to provide, adequate library* sendees, management 
must hire qualified staff, opportunities must exist for 

- employees to grow and develop on the job. 

3.1412 Staffing requires coordination, direction and control. 



Shepley Nourse, "Areas of Inaciequacy in Serving Multiple Needs, " 
in Knight and Nourse, op. cit. , pp. 162-167. 
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]^I^agement in\ist, perform tiiese limc^ons so/tha! airem- ^ 
ployees will be contributing to tfie^vei'alLlibirary^objective^, 
3. 1413 Management must gain tbfe support of those who*^fund the 
library, making sure that the funding sources are aware 
of th^^seryices available and are^/willing to pay for them* 
14131 Writing about public libraries ln the Library 

Inquii?y ofl949, Gkrc^u stated that "thetttrida- 
, menHal fact . . about bdaird. and librarian dealings ' 

with government is the profound Ignorance of . 
library^business in city hall. The sknie holdte 
true today not only for-public librarifes, but for 
' . otiier kinds of libraries in relation to other kinds 
of funding agencies. ^ - 
3.14132 Traditionklly, the library lias tended to. function 
/ in isolation and has remained relatively aloof 

\ from active and effective power groups important 

/ '^^A^s survival. ^ , ■ . 

3. 141^ HoTOvqr apolitical in nature the library may be, 
the library admltdstrator m^ involved)in 
tHe political dec:^ion-4naking process involving the 
\ distribution of funds. Library management/must 
^ ""establish.as a high priprityA political power base 

for support. ' ^ ^ * . 

3. 1414 In order to carry out a purposive, comprehgni^iye library 
* program in accordance-^'th users' needs aixd society's 
needs, library adminis^trators must engage in planning on 
a long-range basis. 
,3. 14141 With the present trend t'^ard larger and^more 
inclusive library systemsrand networks Jcome • 
^larger ai^ more complex library; administrative 
problemsr / *v ^ • ^ ^ 

i 3/14142 Library administrators have been criticized upon - 

' occasion for not using tljelr^ime Very ^fielh "It 
|s pot unusual for the chief •administrator o^ a 
na^dium Orvsmall iJublic,^ academic, or school 
" library. . . -to be-involved»in activities *which should 

lOliver Gaijceau, The PuSiic Library in the Political Process (New 
York: Columbia University, 1949), p. 88, 
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< clearly be handled by staff. • • 
* • 3.- 14143 Library adrninlstratorsynust coMtantly look ^ 
to the^futur^. They must be planning for 
^ . . . . . change, rather than simply reacting t6 present 

crises. * 
3.142 Th'e librarian must realize that his political and administrative 
^base of support is constantly clianging. It is not static, but . 
dynamic^ evolving from tiie Ipcal^social system, the nature of 
the local economy, thJ central compbsitibn of local values,, 
^ • beliefs,j^and attitudes toward the rple of government and^the 
• ^ role of service drganizatioM, both public and priyate. - 

3/143 It is gr anally being recognized that library administrators 
-xAjist utjllize morp sophistickted''?uh*[ltii8trativiB skills, and 
ithat the library profession must generally seek thje^aid of 
, other disciplines suchras political science and public^ 
administration In-achieving this gbali,2 
3. 15 To examine how the investment of authprlly in mimagement establishes 
performance requirements oh management. 

3.151 Whether in nonprofit: organizations, industry or government, 
managers in this country can almost always be replaced. ^ 

\ Political officials* can be defeated in elections,, organizatioiial 
^ administrators can be fired by boards of, directors or higher 
governing authorities;* supervisors ban be transferred or . 
terminated by higher managements If managers are not ' 
considered to be .performing adequately, they can be removed 
frpin office'. , ^ 

3.152 within the authority structure of luiy given organizfttion, man- 
; agement is entrusted with carrying. ptit the .organization's 

objeptlves/. ' ' , » ' 

3i 1,521 In industry, management's overriding objective is to 

make a profit. In service organizations, management's 
primary objective is to provide needed service. 
3* 15^2 If industrial management consistently fails to make la 
profit,' the enterprise will go bankrupt. * If service 
organizations do'not provide services which are needed, 
/ ' or it their services are not accessible to those who need 



/ 



lEmest R. DeProspo, "Contributions of the Political Scientist and PubUp 
Adnolnistrator to library Administration, " in Neal* Harlow and others, 
Adminlstraticm and Change: Continuing Education in Library Administration 
(New Brunswick, J. : Rutgers, 1969), p. 31. ' ; ^ • 

^Ibid., pp. 29-33* • • ' , • 
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theiri, tjie^ will have trouble receiving the financial 
8iq)port necessary to continue, 
' ^ . 3. 1523 ManageiSfent must succeed ta at-.least some degree if 

V ♦ the orgMzation is to continue a^t all. 

3.16f To examine how the librarian^ s'^role affects management performance 
requirementiS* ■ ^ . , . 

'3.161 TOisay the library should give efficient' service is a> worthy \ 

, goal, but is not specific enough to serve as a guide to action^ ' . 
fa determining performance requirements, in any given library, 
^ t mcmagement must consider the following:^' 

3. 161JL the library's mission. Whafcis the mission ? What are * 
. the reasons 'for the -library's existence,? -'What are the 
ul^mate program e;q)ectatiQns and i^ds ? The library 
^ , Y administrator should have a mission statement to serve 

i . *as a guide for program goals, and objectives. ) ' 

3..1612 The internal organization system: a positidn audit of 

the resources at hand. . " 

V 3.16121 What are the resources -dvailatle to accomplish 
*the mission: personnel/ money, materials, * 
^ machines, methods, supervisory skills ? 

3. 16122 Where does the library stand in relation to ^ 

the parent of gianization? What are the^ ^' 
strengths and weakQesses of -the parent drgap- 
i^tion ?Vhat are the capacities of the library ^> 
and of the parent orgajftizlBlDn ? . ^ ^ . * 

^ 3. 1G123 What is/the :natiire of the pei^onnel ? What 
str^ the library* s standing plans, policies, 
^ procedures and methods, wles, budget? 

3. 1613 The env^rohpient systemY-enviro^ent resear^Dh. 

3. 16131. What lies ahead in the environment for the • 
^ libr^ ? What type of clientele sihpuld be 

served^? What is the state of technologjr ?What " 
j economic factors and trfends mxist be con- 
sidered'? 

• ' * 3.1613^ What regulatory problems an(J constraints 
exist? What opportunities are available for 



Z-^* Section 3. 16 is partially based on Fazar, op. cit. , and Donald J. ^jl 
Snlalter,' and Rudy L. Ruggles, "Six Bjisiness Lessons from the Pentagoh/'^ 
Harvard Business Review. 44:64-75, March-April, ,1966. ^ 
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/. govenrment' and/or private funding; 
3*i6133 What are the igaain environmental Influences* that 
^ V , affect^th^s paiticidar library^ * . • * 

3. 1614 Coo^rating and competing libiiaiy systems* ^, • 
^ ' 3 •16141 What services are offer(5(i by otherlibraries in the^ 

area ? What serviced are adequately met 1^ other 
^ libraries/tiiat need not be di?)Iicated 
\ Z. 16142 Wh^ are .the^pay scale and working conditions of 

ifth^r libraries ? 
3.16143 How can cooperation: and information networkiS 
• - ' be worked out with othQr library systems and/or/ 

t information centers ? - ' . 

orecasting over.a multi-year period: five-year plans. 
Wh^t are the xmcontroUable premises ? What are tl» semi- • 
' controllable i>remises? What premises pan be controlled ? 
3. 162 - Base^ (^'uoh data collection, the, librarian should be able. to state 

the library's mission, detennine the problems, formulate fiypotheses, 
classify, ^analyze and interpret all this information into conclusions 
which can be translated into proposed programs. 
3. 1621 What priorities shoujd be assigned ? ,What criteria are relevant 

in judging priorities ? ' 
3.162'2 Specific^ problems, needs, .threats, ppportuhities, arid con- 
straints should 1)0 as clearly recognized as, possible. 
3. 1623 The librarian must then invent and develop alternative, 

feasible <50urses of action to meet specifiic program goals. 

3. 16231 'The library!s goals must be integrated with the 
goals of the parent organization. 

3. 16232 All program goals and plans should be set forth in a 
^ ^ . . bro^ systems relationship and should be consistent 

Wth e£ch other. 

?. 1624 Featsibla^bltematiye programs should be proposed. What 
approaches a/e feasible; what is the costing and funding of 
each proposed program alternative ? . . 

3. 1625 The programs proposed should evaluated and compared. 
What tests of preference .shoilld.be used ? Is, the program 
really needed ?^cw:wiJDl it affect the libr^ system? How 
will it affect the sj^stem of the parent organizatign ? How 
will the new program compdre with con^arable activity 

" being done* in otter libraries? 

3. 1626 All possible consequences that flow from each proposed 
program should be listed, and each prop^osal should be 
weighed in terms of the liHraiy's goals. 
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3.163 Based on such weighing and evaltiating of altematejproposals, the 
librarian should be able to select the objective and the program 
best suited to In^et the objective. Each decision becomes a guide 
to future aatjoij^ v ; ... 

3. 164 Once a program has been seliected, a sequence of programming 
activities has to be delegated to the library staff. If it is to be 

; - * effective, jfche action plan mttet be formulated and implemented by 
library emplpyees/ 

^ 3. 1641 How is'the program^ to.be carried out? Who is to do it ^ Why ' 
do it inr^a particular way ? Where is it to be done ?• When ? 
• • Th6S,e^ questions must be answered. 

. 3. 1642 Management must work-out w^s and means of getting"*the 

cooperation of everybody who/is affected by the new program* 

3.1643 Management must decide who is responsible for carxyingout 
the new program, and must m?dce sure that those assigned 

, reaponsibilities are capable of cariying them out. 

3. 1644 Measurements and standards must be developed in connection 
with the new p^rogram. , 

3.1645 Khwis affecting the new program must be communicated to 
all employees; all activities related to the new program 
must be coordinated and integrated throughout the system. 

3.165 Once the plan is ia^ctlon, it is necesjsary to get feedback.^ How is 
it working? What are *the. problems ? 
. 3.1651 Feedback should be solicited from library usera, from 

library staff, and sometimes from reports' and surveys as 
A ^ well. It should include •actjml^-'pbservation on the\M^ 

- management to make sure that performance requirement^ 
and^riteria have been met. . 
3. 1652 Provision for feeaback should be built intp the plan of action. 
^^3. 1655 Adjustable nte must be plaimed based on the feedback received^ 
r and actual resulte should be compared with planned results. 

3. 1654 The program must then lie re-evaluated. It may need to be 
modified in some way, redesigned or dropped altogether, 
3. 16^6 The process of determining and cariying out management performance 
Requirements in any libraiy is a continuous cycle: meeting:the folrces^ 
and pressures of the environment and utilizing all resources available 
to help create library programs that will accomplish the library's 
faissioni As the environment is constantly changing, both within and 
outeide the jyibraxy,. and the resources available are also changing, 
thjf'process of determining management performance requirements 
is a continual challenge: it never ends ^ 
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3.17 To exainlne the^manager's capabilities and incentives to affect the 
employee's perfonjaance., ^ \^ 

3.171 T6p management has the power and autholrify to regulate, 
contfol, direct, reward, punish and discipline emplpyiees 
' with re^sqpect to the carrying out of organizational objectives. 
^Jn ajoy piven* situation, the library mapager must decide which * 
techniques and strategies on his part will be most effective in - 
. maximizing the efforts and work of all employees toward ' 
achieving the library's objectives. 
. 3. 172 Management may try to obtain (^timum oultput.mid cooperation 
from.the library staff by offering financial rewards, promotion, 
improving working conditions, offering special identi'ficuUon 
or status symbols, allowing independence, encouraging 
achievemfent, and/or creating a climate conducive to particir- 
pation in decision making. ' ^ " 

i 3« 173 Management decisions on* what incentives to offpr. are limited 
by pressures on management for productivity, service, 
effective results, quality and quantity, effj^tivenesls and ' / 
efficiency, accountability, organizational control,' and so 
> forth. . * ' . V - 

3. 1731 When tight deadlines have to be met, fgt example, 
^ participation^in decision making is an in^pr-opriate 

technique because it iS'too time-consumingf * ' 
* ^3.1732 likewise] if the lihrsxy has been forced' to take a 
biidget s^U finaiicial rev/ards will be very spaali or 
^ ^ tliey may not be possible at all. 

3.174 Management's capabilities for affecting.en^loyee performance 
^ depend on the resources available at any glvgn time and on the 

imagination and perception with which individual managers 
view employee potential. , ' \ 
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3.2 The librarian-worker as a system and its integratidn into tiie 

worker system. • , 

3.21 To examine ti.e worker as a system of personality, attitudes, • 
abilities, knowledge, skills. , ' / 

3.22* To examine the worker as a need and goal system. 

3.23 To examine the worker as a decision ^ystem. 

" '3.24 To evaluate worker decision making and its impact on 
management goals. 

\ *3.25' To examine management perspectives of the worker. 

, . • ' • - / 

3.26 To exaiuine the worker's perspective of the job and management. 

4 ' ^ _ i 
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The librarian-worker as a^system and its integration into the 
worker system. 
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^3.21 To examine the worker as a system of personality, attitudes, 
abilities, knowledge, skills, 

3.22 To examine the worker as a need and goal system. 

3.23 Td examine the worker as a decisicwx system. 

3.24 To evaluate worker decision making and its impact on 
nianagexnent goals. * - 

3. 25 To examine management perspectives of the worker. 

3.26 To examine the wox^ker's perspective of the job and management. 
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The L'ibrartan^Worker As a System and Its Integration 
. . . • Into the Management Systejn : - 



3.2 Tlxe librarian-woi'ker as a system and its integration into the management 
system. „ . \ , 

3.21 To examine the worker as a system of personality; attitudes, . 
ability', knowledge, skills. \ * 

3.211 The library employee entersNflie library as a complex, 
unicfue personality witb feelingiE[, emotions, ideas, attitudes, 

\ values, hopes, fears, anxieties,\e3q)erience, expectations, 

, knowledge, skills, abilities, motivations, goals, various 
degrees of maturity, various needsNfor security, dependence 
. and independence, needs for a seMe of self -worth, achieve- . 
.ment and recognition, and a varietys:6f worries, frustrations, 
. . problems and uncertainties. , • \ .\ 

3.212 The library worker is more than a person wfio comes to the 
library offei^g skills, knowledge and abilities. He is a 

• whole person -- a system ~ and he cornels to his job as a 
total entity affected by outside, -external influences as well 
by internal influenc3s. _ ^ \ . 

3.22 To examine the wprtoer^as a need^and i^oal system 



3. 221 Each library epaployee can be viewed as a complex system 
of needs and' goals some^qf which are jo^-related 'and others 
\ / wl^h' are related to his life outside of work. Maixy of his 

neecls and goals may conflict and overlac/ In con^)licated ways. 
V - : . , 3.2211 Consider for a minute a lypotheticai librarian. 

^ \ .\ ' ^mustworkinorder tomakempney. iHe ispayin^xfor 

' * a house and'lvants to serd his/children to cpllege. \ * 

3. 2212. He is a professional librariaii and Ms work contribX 
ute's to his s^nse of self-identity. In our society • \ 
great importance is attached to work, and who we 
' are may be judged in part, at least, on what we do. 
3. 2^13 Our hypotheticai librarian may have been happiest 
<?at work when he w^s. senior reference librarian, 
but then he acqepted a higher administrative position 
with more pay and more prestige. 
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3*222 An individual's needs and goals are subject to chfange and 
modification, and should not be viewed as fixed in time. As 
the individual is always in process, changing ijather than- 
static/ so t o his needs and goals should be viewed In a coix- 
. *• text of process. x ^ - ' ^ 

, 3. 23 To examine the worker as a decision system. , \ 

3.231 Most adults in our society like to* think of themselves as auton- 
omous individuals whp make their own decisions' with respect 
to their pwn livesv ' ' 

3. 232 When an iiidividual joins* an organization as an employee, he 
has to give xq[> ceiftain decision^makin^ prerogatives. His 
behavior (mi tfie job must contribute to- the objectives of the 

• organization. His decision-making powers are limited by the 
authority structure of the/organizatioh. 

3. 233 Research has shown that a princ^al source of jbb satisfaction 
.is autonomy ^and independence on the job. ^ Th'is it is clcfar^ 
that most workers do not like' to give up all decisidti^aking 

* when they go to worlc..* 

3. 24 To evaluate worker 'Secisiotf making and its impact on management 
goals. *' ' • ^ 

3.241 MarcK and Simon specify two types of decisions employees , 
must make. "The first is the decision to participate in^the 
. organization — or to leave the organization. ".^ . * 

3.2411 The greater the* difference between the individual's self 
of wh&t he wants to be aiid do and w^hat he is 

Actually doing, 'the greater will be his dissatisfaction 
and his desire to leave if conditions permit. 

3.2412 In general, an individual will- decide to. participate or ' 
continue to participate in a system if h6 feels the' 
inducements ^warded him a^e at least equal to the 

, ' the contributions he has to make. ^If inducements fall 
below contributions, 'the individual will probably decide 
to move if. he feels he has the opportunity to find more 
satisfactory work!^ . 




^Tifmothy W. Costello, and Sheldon S. Zalkind, Psychology in Admin- 
ietration: A Research Orientation (Englewood Cliffs, N.J. : Prentice-Hall, 
1963), p. 79: ' ^ ' 

2jtmes^G. March, and Herber! A. Simon, Organizations (New York: 
Wileyi 1958), p. 90. 

3lbid., p. 84. . . ' . • 
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, 3, 2413 This decision, whether or not to participate, is a continual ^ 

,one', for at any pofnt an employee may decSfle to leave the 
organization.^ - , ' . ... 

3. 2414 Management Is .always faced with the possibility, that em- 
ployees will leave and that there will be a high rate of 
turnover. 

3. 2415 It is a contij^ual challenge for management to try to influence 
employee decisions with regard to participation by offering^ 
adequate iiidUceinents. The challenge is complicated^'by the 
fact that what Is seen as ari|adequate*^i]^d«cex&^nt by one 
employee may be seen as inadequate^by another. 

3.242, The second type of decision employees must make, according to 

March* and Simon, is '^hp deiicisionlto prodilce or to refuse to • . 
• produce at the raie demanded by the organization hierarchy. 

3.2421 In order to influence adequately' the employee's decision to 
produce, the manager mustiunder stand something about the 
employee's motivation. . , 

3.24211 Each ^dividual reacts somewhat differently depending 
'\ -j " pn his particular frame of reference. 
f ^ 3. 24212 Each individual hasi a set o£ e:xpectations» and ^^dlues * 
' < which influence his icoxir^e df action in afiy siliuation. 

Some alternatives will s^pear more attractive than 
^ otliers* 

3.2422 The proljlem of influencing employees* decisions to pl^oduce * 
is somewharcomplicated in libraries by the f acJt Ithat'li^rary 
work is dependent ipon a large numb^ of clerical workers 
whose -duties are largely routinized.^ 

,3.24221 In almost every iibrjpy, clqrical workers outnumber 
trained librarians. They tend to be muoh younger 
, 4han career librarians, with lower educational 

achievement and little commit^nenl to a library career. 
Yet there is not always a.very clear distinction between'^ 
: ' \ the work they do and the work of trained librarians.'^ 

24222~Libraiy management must devote considerable/time * 
and effort to providing opportunities for the library 
clerical employees to grow on the job. As va recent 
ariHcle in the Harvard Business Review points out. 



llbid. , p. 48. 

• 2Robert Presthus, Technological Change and Occx^ktional Response: 
A Study of Librarians (Washington, D.C.rU.S. Office ofEduqation, 1970), p. 24. 
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\ . ^ . ' 

^ , *' 

\ • . ' *Hmless mahagement'begins to act now, ' ■ 

' Q blerical dlscohtent will increase in the fuhire* 

3» 25 To examine management perspectives »of the worker. 

3i 251 In considering whether or not to hire a partlctilar employee, 
management perspectives are wei^ted heavily in terms of the 
applicant's skills, knowledge, abilities,, e>q)erience, and 
capkciiy to perform* ^ ^ . • * 

.3 ♦2511 Management will probably make some superficial 

judgments about the applicant's personality, stability^ 
and motivatldnV 
3,2512 But rarely is much coasideratloii given to how the • 
applicant as a personaUtywill fit into the dynamics of 
the jRTork^roi^) in^which he or she will be working* 
3, 252 Qnce management and 1^ sqpjplicant agree on acceptance of the > 
position, the applicant becomes a regular employee, within 
, the constraints of management's conditions* l^anagement's ' 
pe^ speptiv^-thfen becomes heavily oriented in terms of the 
individuals productivity. 
3*26 To examine the worker's perspective of the job and management. 
3; 261 The^worker may see his jpb as an opportunity for personal' 

, growth. He may see it as an opportunity ~ potential, if not . 
' actual ~ for influencing library programs and policies. Or 

^ he may see his job as a boring routine, a nine-to-five duty — 
what he must do in order to make, a living,. He may see his 
job 'as a way of getting away from bome, as something to do 
in the daytime. He may feel his job is completely behe^tii 
^ ' his csqpabilities and dignity. He may see his job as providing 
a needed service. ^ " 
3.262 The worker can r^j^ond to his job by optimum performance, 
and productivltyn or he may simply choose to meet standards 
at whatever level is generally acceptable to management, making 
no ^ttempt to excel beyond that level. He may cooperate with 
manageinent willingly, or he may cooperate minimaUy. He may 
resist' management directives, he may stall and put things off; 
He may cooperate in some ways and' attempt to change manage- 
ment in other ways. • ' ' ' 

^ 

. ^Alfred Vo^l, 'Your Clerical Workers Are Ripe for Unionism," 
Harvard Business Review ^ 49:54, March-April^ 1971. , 
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Whatever techniques. the worker uses in his . relationships with 
management, they will reflect' in^ some measure both his own self- 
.concept with respect to his job and the treatment ifie receives from 
individual managers. 
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OBJECTI\A€S , 

uNit,3 : - ^ 

SECTION 3 



Interaction and response of the managerial system's goals and the 
worker system's goals* , 



3.31 To examine management's goals and employee goals* 

3.32 .Torexamlne how these sete'^of goals interact* 
"i ' ' • 

3. 33 To examine management power and its use to ol?t^ manage- 
ment goals* ' ^ 

3*34 To examine employee power and its impact on management 
goals. ^ ^ 

3.35 To consider the concept of integration of employee and 
management goals* , 
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The Goals of the Management System 
and the Goals ol the Vi/.orker System - 
Interaction and Responsfe 



The goals of the management system and the goals of the worker 
iKstem — interaction and response. * ' ' * . ^ * ^ 

'^'^l To examine management goals and warker goals. ^ 
3.311 Library mahagemenlf goals* 

3.3111 Goal of effectiveness. Management strives to make . 
the library system effective.* It has been estimated 
that in the next two decades particularly, the library 
^ field is bound.to ejqperience an unusual degree of " 

technological and organlzlational change. 1 How can 
a library system b^effective in/times >6f great 
change. Biennis^ has suggested three [criteriat of 
organizational effectiveness that arejmplicable to * 
* library organizations today. \ . 

, 3. 31111 The first is adaptability the organiza- 

tion's ability to solve problems and react 
flexibly to changihg environmental condi- 
* tions; freedom to change in accordance with 
•>ch3smging internal and extemrl circumstances. 
• 3. 31112 The second has do witL seuse of identity. ' 
^ . ^ ^ organization must have a clear sense 'of 

its mission. It must Imow what its gdals are 
and what \t must do to accomplish them. ^ 
3.31113 The last.concems capacity to test reality, 
• -4 the ability to search out, adequateljr per- 
. . c6ive and correctly interpret the real 
• * * properties of the environment, focusing On 

•those conditions which have relevance for 



iRobert Presthus, Technological Change and Occupational Response: 
A Study of Librarians (Washington, D. C. :U.S. Office of Educationjl970),p.3, 

2Warren G. Bennis, 'Towards a 'Truly' Scientific Management; .The ^ 
Concept of Organization Health, " General Systems; Yearbook of the Society 
for General Systems Research , 7:277-278, 1962. , . • 
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the organization. ^ 
3. 3112 Goaf of ^ricr^. Management strives to make the library system " 
grow. The^ size and«shape of thfe library organization are dependent 
' upc^ the environment in whidh it is located and upon the pi^bblems 
it must solve in order 'to survive in' that environment. An organiza- 
tion's growth is not adequately measured in terms of the number of 
employees or the nmnber of people served. Deutschl has suifeested 
four dimensions for measuring organizational growth. ^ 
3.31121 An increase in openness to the, outside world, in receptivity> 
j| to the environment. . ' , . v 

3.-313L22 An increase in the organization's inner coherence, ill the 

efficiency Vitti which information's transmitted and re^onded 
to from one part of the or'lanization to ^another. 
3« 31123 An increase in power, in the ability to change the environment 
in accordance with the organization's projected plans, policies, 
need^ . • 

3.31124 An increase in learning capacily, in the ability of the organir 
zation to learn rapidly, originsdly, and creatively,' and to 
cfiange its ^als rather than remaining prisoner of some 
temporary goal or ideal. ^^ ' ' * ^ 

3.31125 In considering the'growth of library systems today, itls 
.useful, for library management to examine reasons why 
organizations tend to stop growing. Boulding^ has , 

. suggested two fundamental' reasons^ . ^ T 

3.311251 The first is what he calls the. principle of in-^ 
creasingiy xmfavorable environment. A public 
library, for instance, finds it relatively easy to 
serve users who like libraries and want library 
services, l)ut as the library continues to grow 
it meets much more resistance from 'others In 
the environment who have different experiences 
and Who are not naturally inclined to tjie library's ^ 
ideas. If it is to continue growing, the library 
* must adapt its services to th§ needs of these' 
^ people as well as^its traditional users. 



iKarl W. Deutsc^^, '^On Communication Models in the Social Sciences, 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 16:380, Fall, 1952. ' . ' 

^Kenneth E. Boulding, The Organizational Revolution (New York: 
Harper,* 1953), pp. e2*-24. • . " 
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I 3» 311252 The second he calls the principle of increasingly 

unfavorable internal structure. As the size of 
an organization Increases,' It becomes more and* 
more difficult-'to mrintain 3li adequate system of 
communication, and' eventually information from 
. the environment essential for the adaptal?ility and 
growth of the organization no longer ireaches tpp 
^ management. Or if at does reach top manogoment* 
* it is likely to be in the form of misinformation. 
3.1^113 Gogl of stability. Management must seek stability as well as grpv/th, 
in the JUbrary system. " The two goals are clbsely related; V/,e must 
' not infatiated:with eveiythilig n'ew and reject everything old. We 
have seen change that does senseless damage to sigijiflcant conti- 
nuities ~ natural nel^orhoods' destroyed by the highway bulldozer, 
historic landmarks razed to make way* for comm^rclial.developmsuti 
In all growth there is a complex Interweaving of continuity attd change. 
3.31131 The organization'^ stability, Its continued existence, may be 
^ dependent the facility wit^ which.it can^ad?^t to change^ 

Adaptation requires the modificatipn of org^zational 
. relationships. ' , ^ 

-3, 31132 ^If it is to continue to exist, the system must be able to allow 
for constructive change even though such change may deviate 
^ , from established njjrms. * " , 

3. 3114 Goal of interactiOA. Managementjnust strive to create an organiaa- ^ 
tlontil climatiB which encourages individual and gro^ip interaction to 
further, rather than detract from, the oVerajr orgarizatipnal objed- ' 
tives. Argyris, McGregor, Blake and Moutbn and others have 
emphasized the importance of integrating personal and organizational 
goals. . . ^ " ^ 

3.3115 Organizational conditions necessary for effective msiiage rial goal-/ 
setting include: the ability to take in and commlinicate inforination 
reliably and validiyrlnternal flexibility and creativity to make the 
changes demanded by the information obtained; integration and 
commitment to the goals of the organiitiation; an internal climate of 
support and freedom from threat. 2 . . . 



■^John^V/. Gardner, The ReccArery of Confiaence (New York: Pocket 
Books, 1970), p. 8. < 

2Edgar H. Schein, Organizational Psychology (Englewood 'Cliffs, N.J. : 
Prentlco-HalK 1965), pp. 103-^104. * ; 
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3. 116 Guidelines for obtaining these conditions toclude recruitment, 
selectiony and training practices which stimulate rather than 
* " demean people; maintaining realistic psychological relati<mships 
with all employees; making tnore effective use oT group action; 
* exerting leadership in the direction of goal-setting and value- 
definition* 1 \ . ; . 

3. 1161 Leadership has a uiiique obligation to manage the relation- 
ships between a systein-^and its environment, especially 
with reference to the key funct^ns of setting go^s.for 
. the organization and defining the values or norms on 
which the organization must develop its sense of identity 
3; 1162 Leadefsh^ should be viewed as a function in the^organi- 
zation rather than the' trait of an individual. This function 
must be filled by those members who are in contact with 
the organization-environment boundary arid who have power 
to set policy for the organizatione 
3. 1163 If the organization does not have clear goals and a well ^ 
developed sense of identity, there is nothing tb be ^ 
committed to and nothing to communicate. 
^ 3. 1164 Although the leadership function usually faUs to top 

management, thercs js no reason why the organization . 
^ cannot develo^^^oals and identity collaboratively, 

engaging evfery member down to the lowest 'echelons. Top 
- ^ ' management mxist make sure that goals, are set, but they 

V may choose a variety of ways of doing so. 
3.3117 Systems will work better if these conditions are met. '»The argu- 
ment is not based on the assumption IMt this would be nice for 
people pr,mafcev.them feel better, " Schein has stated. *llather, 
Jbe-argtm§At'is that systems work better if their parts are jn * 
good c^m&uinioation with each othfer, ai^ commijtted, and are 
• creative and flexible. ''^^ ^ 
3.312 Employee goals. * . ^ 

3.3121 The individual has self -goals with respect to hig^work and with 
respect to his life. He is an individual continually changing and 

, .r In process; his goals top-are jiubjectto change. ^ 

3.3122 He hAS economic heeds, psychological and social needs,* needs for 
dependence and independence, needs for achievement. At different 

^ , . times in Us life, certain of his needs take precedence over others. 
.3.3123 Haslow's hierarchy provides a convenient way of vie\0ng individual 




.••■ibid. _ ■ 

2lbid.j pp. 104-106. " 
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* ' needs and-goals; 

3.32 To^examine' how thes3 sets of goals interact. 

3. 321 The relati(Hishlp,between organizational goals and individual 

.goals is a subject of much importance today. Bakke has 
stated the problem thus; 

^'HlSw can we strengthen the group, upon wiose stability and 
efficiency the in^viiiual must largely depeild for the realiza- 
tioi^^(i>^his personal aspirations; without de^roying the X 
initxativev inventiveness, personal skills, and charactegc of the 
individual, upon whom the group must ultimately' depend for 
its strength?"! - [ ^ 

^ . 3. 3211 La attempting to answer the question, B^kke developed - 

a model ^ch he named the fusion process. 2 
3. -^2111 The^fusion process is the simultaneous attempt 
of tfie organization Uf make the individual over 
in its own image, and of the individual to make 
over the organization in his own image. 
3. 32112 Both the organization and the individual ar^ 
/ modified in the course of the fusion process. 

3.3212 Bakke summarizes the mode} as follows : .socijalizing 
process combined with personalizing process equals 
fusion process, s / 

3; 32121 The socializing process referfe to attempts oil 
the part of the organization to make the indi- 
vidual an agent for the achievement of organi- 
zational objectives. 

3.32122 The persdnalizing process refers to attempts 
> on the part of the individual to make the ^ - 

organization ah agency for the achievement 
of his personal objectives. 

3.32123 The simultaneous operation of these two 
processes, he calls the fusion process. 

3.3213 Organization^^d individual are mutually dependent on 
. each otjier, and both must change in the fusion process. 

"The organization to some degree remakes the individual 
and the individual to some degree remakes the organi- 
• zation. "^ 



. ^E. Wight Bakke, The Fusion Process: A Map for the Exploration of the 
Relationship of People and Organizations (New Haven; Yale Univerafiy " 
Labor and Management Center, 1953), p. 3. 

2lbid. , pp. 1-22. 3ibid. , pp. 12-13. 
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3. 322 Simon analyzes the interaction of individual and organizational 

goals in terms of the phenomenon of idSfitifi cation, 'the tendency * 
of Individuals to evaluate their own position in relatfon to the 
values of others and to accept others' vUluds as their own.^ 
3'. 3221 Identification is the. process whereby the individual sub- 

stitutes organizational objectives for his own aims. 
^ Gradually the individual absorbs organizational goals. 
^ 3.3222 VThe organization assigns to him a role: it specifies the 

particular values, facts, and alternatives upon which his / 
decisions in the organization are to b^hftsed. ''^ 
3.3223 The s.troriger the individual's identlficatidSWith a group, 
the more likely that his individual goals will conform to 
his perception of groip goals. Simon states five b^ic 
hypotheses in this area\ 3 , 

8. 32231 The greater the perceived prestige of the group, . 
the stronger -the pr(^ensity of an individual to 

* identify with it; and vice versa. 

3. 32232 The gi^eater tite extent to which goals are perceived 
as sjiafed among members of a groi?), the stronger 
the propensity of the individual to identify with the 
group and vice versa^. 

3. 32233 The more frequent the interaction between an indi- 
vidual and the members of the Igroup, the stronger 
the propensity of the individual to identify with the 

' - ^ group; and vice versa. 

* 3.32234 T^e greater the number of individual needs satis- 

fied in the groi^-, the strjcmger the propensity of 
th^ individual to identtfi^ with the group; and vice ' 
versa. * ^^ > - . 

3.32235 The less the amount of competition between the 

^ members of a group and ai individual, the stronger 
the propensity of the individual to l^^ntify \^tli the 
group and vice versa. V 



J-James G. Mai:ch, and>Jlerbert A. Simon, Organ izations (New York- 
Wiley, 1958), p. 65. 

2Herbert A. Simon, Administrative Behavior. .2d ed. (New York: 
Macmillan, 1957), p. 198. 

, ^^March and Simon, op. cit.", pp. 65-66. 
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3. 33 To examine paanagement power and its iise ta obtain management goals 

3. 331 The cllemma management faces today has been well summed 
^ up by Beckhard:^ "How can y4 c^timally mobilize^ huiftm 

resources and energy to achieve the organizatioii's mission and 
at th^ same time, maint^ a growing organization of people 
whose needs<^for self wpfth, growth, and satisfaction are sig- 
nif^antly met atworT^/1>", ^ , i 

3. 332 "^Qhile in the past nmnagement could ^nd did use ,lts power and 
yauthorify to force^orkerij to comply with managerial goals, 

/ society today ha)/ changed;significantiy. In recent years we 
^ have witnessed/considerable erosioDi of authority and it i^ 

/ - very difficultif not impossible tod^y tg successfully force 
/ people to dcf things. ^ « , ' | 

3.333 Writersjsuch as Beckhard think timt there is nb longer a, real 
choice a^ to whether managerlaj/ goals can be pj^rsued ^t 1;he 
ejq^en/e of individual goals. >Both must be fac^d and 'dealt 
with/"-- th*e goals of the iAtiividual emplc^ees ap well as the ^ 
g9als^of Aiana^ement. The two are InterdepeiSdent. 

3.34 To ex^ine employee power^and its impact on mauiag^ment goals. 

3. 341^ Many peqple today feel that current changing conditions the' 

kno'^ledge-technology-opmmuidcation e^^ the rise of 

. affluent so&ie'ties, the values held by yduth, ethnic^d other 

minorities-- have produced a completely new set of expecta- 
tions of the contract between employer and employee from 
those that existed a few years ago*. 2 ^ j i 
3. 342 Some values in relation to man and his work place that are 
becoming increasingly recognized are the following: • ' " 
3. 3>421 Man has a ri^t to be fre6 and independent* He wants 
" to be a whole person in relation to.his job, and does 
not wish to be considered just an extension of someone, 
else. . ^ * 

3". 3422 Man should have choices as to where he works. He is 
not bound t<af any one prganization. 1 

. ■ 1 ■ 

■^R^chard Beeidiard, "McGregor Revisited and Reaffirined, " SNA * ' 
Fihns Projector: 2:3. January. 1971.Sectlons 3.34 and 3.35 are base'd ' 
primarily on this article. » f 

2Eor example see Warren G. Bennis , ,."The Leader ofjthe FuturiB, 
PttbHc Management . 52:13-19, March, 1970; Clarence C. Walton, Ethos and 
the Executive rvalues in Managerial Decision Making (Englewpod Cliffs,^ 
N.J. :Prentice-Hall, 1969); or Beckhard, op. cit. i, 
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3. 3423 If his needs are in conflict with organizational require- 
ments or the organization's mission, it is apprqpriate 
for him to try to meet his own needs before moving to 
meet organizational requirements. 
S 3. 3^24 The employer must not only provide economic incentives 

and good working coailtions. He also.has^ responsibili^ 
.for collaborating actively in meeting the individual 
4 employee's needs for achif3vement, self-^steein and 

growth. 

3. 3425 Organizational power need not be viewed as a fixe^ 
, quantity, but rather it is susceptible of .indefinite 
grpwth as it is shared. Participative majaiagement is 
emerging in Awhich administrator and worker sharp 
powers of decision on the matters that .directly affect 
* * ^ the emplcyee , not only with respect to his welfare , 
\ • > but also with respect to the use of his talents. 

3. ^5 To consider the concept of integration of employee and management 
•\ goals" • . . 
.\ 3. 351 If management today is pot tuned in to changing values, it is 
% very likely to find itself having di'fficulty attracting new talent 
* to join the organization, fix addition, ft is likely to have ^ 
trouble in dealing with many of the younger employees. 
. 3.352 Increasingly middle-term employees, particularly professionals, 
may opt for a more meaningful job elsewhere, for organization 
Joyalty^s becoming, less and less of a norm^in organizations. 
3.353 Beckhard-^^has raised some critical questions *for management's 
consideration. * , 

3. 3531 How muclx is management willing to re-examine work 
and move it toward being primarily concerned with 
meeting .individual needs for achievement, recognition, 
and satisfaction, while at the same time the worker is 

.doing iLseful organizational ^tasks ? 

3.3532 How, much is management willing to re-examine organ- 
izational structures. and to replace them as needed ? - • 

' ' How much is management willing to e:q)eriment with 

; ' new, temporary systems,, to operate in a matrix, with 

shared responsibility ? H6w much is management willing 
b let form follow function? / ^ ' 

^ 3. 3533 How much is management willing to work toward a 

-^-Beckhard, op. cit. , p. 3^ 
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climate of openness, In wh^ht^alP^mplow^ free to < 
express feelings as well as ^iscus\facts^\ 
3.354 These and other questions are no iCngi^r ac^denalc^^^ represent 
real and f)resslng problems for manage^;s in\rgsmy^^ 
Satisfactory answers to such questions are a iflLatter^dfi^ 



priority today. 
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Anderson, John F. "Trauma and Trump in Tucson; " in Kate Coplan and 
Edwin Castagna, ed«« The library Reaches Out. jDob^s Ferr^;, 1^ 
New York: Oceana, 1965, pp. 43-62. ' 
" / The consequences of political ejqpediency,., inadequate city 

planning, aod ineffective library leadership fell \xpon the T^icscm 
public libi;aryin the early 1960's. This article describes the 
problems and what the library did about them. " 

Bakke, E. \W0it. The Fusion Process: A Map for the Exploration of the 
RelatW>hip of People and OrgaAzattonS. New Haven;, Labor and 
Management Center, Yale. University, 1953. ' 

^ A systematic exploration of the behavior of people within and 
% in relation to organizations as they ^'attempt to achieve both organi- 
zational and personal objectives, this book is a report of research 
undertaken at'Yale^^s Labor and Management Center in the 1950's. 
A very important work for anyone interested In the problem of the 
lntegratiori^of Individuals and the organization. 

Barnard, Chester h Orgianlzation and Management, Selected Papers. 
Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University, 1948. 

The author was a vice-president t|ie Bell Telephone System, 
and analyzes his operatitoal experience in this volume. His dis- 
cussions of power and authority f rom^ transaptional view were 
' first given emphasis in this ix^i^ j 
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Beckhard, Richard/'McGregor Revisited and Reaffirmed, " BNA Films 
, Projector : 2, January, 1971* , , 

Never before has there been such need for managers to pay ' 
attention to bbth organization requirements and indiyidu^ needs. 
In this brief artiole Beokhard considers changing values and their 
implications for management, • 

Bennls, Warren G. "The^ Leader of the Future," Public Management , 
52:13-19, March, 1970. 

Tomorrow's leader miistbe other-directed anci competent 
, in interpersonal skills. He must actively seek conditions where 
people and ideas and resources "can be seeded, cultivated, and, 
integrated to optiiij^um effectiveness and growth. " • 

; ^ ' , c ^ 

/ ^1 "Toward a '*Truly'1Scientific Management: The Concept 

of Orgamzation Health, " General Systems: Yearbook of the Society 
for General Systems Regearch , 7:269-282, 1962. > 

The main phallengc^ cobfronting the modem organization, ' 
according to-Benuid, is that of coping with external stress and . * 
change. In this article, he attemp1;s to establish criteria for 
evaluating organizational e^^tiveness on the basis of dynamic 
problem-solving proces^er rather than static output characteristics. 

Blake, R<J^rt.R. , and Jane S, Mouton. The Managerial Grid; Key Orienta- 
tions for Achieving Production through People. Houston: Gulf, 1964. 
' Managerial competence can be learaed, according to Blake and 
^Mouton, and the Managerial/Gri'd provides a framework for acquiring 
some, of this knowledge* A training and development approach to 
managerial style. 

Boulding, Kenneth The Organizational Revolution. New York: Harper, 



^ 1953. 



' This book is about the great rise in number, size, and power 
of organizations in our society and the impact of this trend on our 
^ • stanidards for judging econonjjc policy and personal' conduct. Chaptef 
2 discusses some of the reasons organizations grow and some of the* 
reasons they stop growing. o 

Burg,. Karl O. "Governing Authoritieff of Today, " Library Trends, 7:378- 
•387, January, 1959. • * ' - ' ' 
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, . A discussion otvgoverning authorities in both institution- 
sponsored libraries sv^dh as college and university, and special 
libraries within a corporate structure; anid autonomous libraries- 
public and indeperident research libraries. 

Clapp, Vemer W. and Scot't Adams, Issue eds. "Current Trends in 
Libraries of^the United States^Gtovenunent, " Library Trends , 
2:3-170; July, 1953^: \ ^ 

This issue of Library Trends is devoted" to the libraries -of 
^the feder.al government. It. is out-W-date, needless ,td say, but 
many of the problems disgussed here are still ^th us today. 

J'The Costs of Library and Informational Seryices, 'l*in Douglas M. Knight 
^and Shepley Nourse, eds. Libraries at: Larger Tradition, Innovation 
and the National Interest. New Yprk: Bowker, 196&, pp. 168-227. 

A. general discussion, of library costs, and ,a report of^a study 
commissioned by the National Advisory- Commission on Libraries 
A concerning theveconomics (^library operation. ' - 

Crunr, Norman J. "Head Librarian and Manager; Dynamics of a Creative 

Relationship," Special Libraries^ 61:^86-491, November, 1970; 
• ^ • An analysis .of tiie relationship between head Hbraxlan and 
his manager in business and industry, ,in which *the author riiakes 
several suggestions on'jiow the^librarlah can make the Relationship 
, more creative and beneficial for both library and organization. \ 

Daltop, Gene W. , Louis* B. Bariies, and -Abraham Zalezniks The Distribu- 
' tion, of Authority in Formal Organizations. cBoston: Harvard Univer- 
sity, Division of Research, Graduate School of Business Afiministra- 
tlon, 1968. ' - • 

Case studies in organizational change, with a helpful discussion 
^of power in relation to Initiating and carrying out change^ 
* * * 

D^L^ls, Louis E. "Job Satisfacticn Research: Tho Post-IodustrliSi View, " 
Industrial Relations; A Journal of Economy and Society , 10:176-193, 
/ May, 1971. ~^ ' ^ T 

Evolving technology Indicates that we have to prepare people 
to be adaptable, to hold a number o£:jobs in a lifetime, and to be 
^committed td their work sltuatloHr/ In organized work situations, 
current practices are almost always inlniical to achieving such ends. 
The author calls for new methods pt job satisfaction research. 

* • ' -152 
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DeProspo, Ernest , "Contributions of ttie Political Scientist aiid * 
Public Administrator to Library Administration, " in Neal Jlarlow 
and others, Administration and Change; Continuing Education In 
Library AdirUnistration. New Brunswick, N.* J. : Rutgers, 1969, 
pp. 29-38. . • , • 

The library profession must seek the ild of other disciplines 
such as political .science and public administration. Should there 
be any doubt 'as to why, it will be dispelled by a reading of this ' 
well-written article. 

Deutsch, Karl W. "On Communicatioir Models in the Social Sciences, " 
Pultllc Opinion Quarterly . IfcSSSrSO, .Fall, 1952. 

) Emphasizing the Impor tance of/communications models in 
imderstanding and^studylng social organizations, Deutsch e:q)lalns 
> ^ ' very clearly the functions of models and suggests' dimensions for 
^ ' their evaluation. The article ends with some 'suggestions fpr 
measuring^ organizational growth. A well^written and c]ear 
^discussion. * * 

Dimock, Marshall Edward and Gladys Ogden Dimock. Public Admints- . 
tration. '3d. ed. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1964. 
^ ' A beginning textbook approach to public administration, its 
hist/ory, its relation to society, io th^ political economy and tor 
public policy, in which the authors attempt to oUtUne what jhe 
practicing administrator shpuld know in order to continue his , 
education throughout a career In public service. • ^ 

Fazar, Willard; "Program' Planning and Budgeting Theory, " Special 
Libraries, . 60:423-433, September, 1969'. ' / • 

Libraries have a great need to participate more effectivW 
" in decisions 'that influence their capacity to serye their users. 
» Fazar believes program planning and budgeting theory can serve 
as a means^to that end. This' article includes example^ of results 
needed for decision-making by managers, a^d basic guiding 
principles for PPBS application. 

Garceau, Oliver. The Public Library in the Political Process . New York: 
^ Columbia Uhiversi^, 1949. ^ 

A discussion of the governing authorities of public libraries 
and of the political potential of the public library in the community. 
Part of the Public Lferary Inquiry -of 1949. 
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Gurdflier, John W. The Recovery of Confidence^ Npw York: Pocket 
Books, 1970,. 

A discussion of social change in America today, some of the 
challenges we face as meml}ers of organizations and as individuals, 
and some of the dangers, "There^are noany ways a nation can diel 
It can die of internal s'trlfe, tearing itself apart. It can die of an 
unwillingness to face its problems, an incapacity to respond to the 
suiferlng of its people. Or a nation can die of old age, not chrono- 
logical 80 much as psychological old age ~ a waning of energy, an 
incapacity to learn new ways. " 

Haire, Mason. Psycliology in Management . '2d. ed. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1964. . 

Chapter 2: The^Nature of People 
Chapters: Leadership and Supervision 
Chapter . 6: Productivity and Wage payment Plana ' 
, Chapter*?: Organizations. 

' The above chapterif are well written, and elaborate on some of the 
problems considered in this course. In Chapter 7, Haire discusses 
the concept of authority and he makes the point that the amount of 
influence a superior has with his subordinates depends on the degree 
to which they can i*fifluence him.. Effective authority often comes 
from mutual confidence and trust between organizational superiors 
and subordinates. 

Hantn, Mac)j^* *Make Way for the New Organization Man,'' Harvard Busjl- 
ness Review , 49:128-138, July-August, 1971. ^ 

Men and' womem^who work in organizations today are often 
motivated by values which in many respects are polar ^pposites to 
those of the past.half century^ Today people place far greater* 
emp'hasis on self-fulfillment at work, and they want to shajtre in 
leadership. In this«3rticle the author outlines what he terms the 
minimal response that management must make, the 'smallest num- 
^ ber of major adjustments necessary to accommodato tho new organi- 
zation man. He suggests 14 strategic adjustments in tho areas of 
perional involvement, collaborative leadership and self -fulfillment. 
His en^)hasi8 throughout is on helping management to understand f 
XLtm techniques for getting, today ^s employeejs involved, new methodi 
of leading them, and new ways of allowing them to achieve self-* 
fulfiUment. 
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Harlow, Neal, and otiiers. Admtnlatration and Change; Continuing Educa- 
tion in Library Administration ^ New Brunswick, N. J. : Rutgers, 
1969. ' 
y ' Dr; parlow in his introduction to five excellent p£q)ers which 

show what several academic disciplines have to oifei; tHe library 
administrator, states the authors^ conviction -that th% continuing 
education of library administrators is tbe most critical '^new 
need" in the education of librarians. The solution suggested; 
^only thG discipline of formal education systematic, questioning, 
interpretive; open-ended, and demanding can hope to keep \jp 
' \ to date with today's growth and change. "Continuing Education for 
« the Library Administration: His Needs, " by Ernest R. DeProspo, 
, Jr. , and Theodora S. Huang ft}p. 21-28) reports on a survey of 
Ubrary administrators. It was found that tlfe* administrators most • 
urgently needed continuing education in three areas (1) appliqation 
^ of machines; (2) personnel administration; and (3) evaluation of 
library problems. V 

Hodge, Billy J. and-Herbert JJ 'Johnson. Management and Organizational 
Behavior: A Multidimensional Approach. *New York; Wiley, 1970. 

A systems approach to management and organizational be- 
havior. Although written primarily for beginning, students of 
administration, ch^ter 10 preseints*some useful concepts op role 
behavior, the way people behave as members of organizations and 
W.hy. ' 

Howard, EJdward N. "Toward PPBS in the Public Library, " American 
Libraries, 2;386-393, April,- 1971. . 

^ A highly readable article which discusses how a public ^ 
library In Ind.iana combined planning with budgel^ing, and what has 
happened as a result. A persuasive account of PPBS in the public 
library. Includes suggestions for further reading. 

Joeckel,^ Carleton B. The Government of the American Public Library. 
Chicago: University of Chicago, 1935. 

A discussion of the public library and its position within the 
structure of goyermnent in the U. S. as it existed in tiie early 
1930 's. Provides historical perspective. 

Keishey, Brigltte L. and Frank W. Norwood. "CATV; Visual Library 
Service," American Libraries /2;723->726. July-August, 1971. 
Librarians are urged to learn about community antenna tele- 
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vision and get involved r. w in community planning* If tiiey do not, 
they will be left. out to Cie deteriment of both libraries and the ' . 
community. ' . ^ 

A 

Knight, "Douglas M. , and E. Shepley Nourse,* eds. Libraries at Large; ' 
Tradition, Innovation, and the National Ihteri3St> New York: 
Bowker, 1969; 

The major resource bopk based on the-inaterials of the 
National Advisor}'' Commission on Libraries. ,i ^ 

Lacy, Dan. "Social Change and lie Libraij: 1945-1980*, " in Douglas M. 

Knight and E. Shepley Nourse, eds. Libraries at, Large: Tradition, 
fanovation, and the National Interest. KewYork: Bowker, 196*9, . 
^ pp. 3-21. • ^ ' ^ 

A thought-provoking discussion of social and technological 
change, emerging library responsibilities and challenges. 

Lombard, Geprg^ F. F. ^Helativism in Organiisationg, Harvard Busi- 
, ness Review , 49:55-65, March-April, 1971. 

The profession of i .^^nistration has tjeen slow to^develop con 
ceptually in the 20th century according to Lombard,* and this has 
contribiitqd in no small way to the severe problems we are^experi- 
* encingin race relations, in schools^v in cities and elsewhere. *Thfi 
underlying theme of this article is that the administrator mus^work 
continually for newyalues and an open society. In Sfder to do^ 
this, he must take a relativistic approach, to decision making, re- 
cognizing many different goals and needs for his organization, 3uch 
as economic, individual, group, and social goals, always trying to 
keep thern in some sort of workable balance. 

*' > ' • 

Long, Norton E. "The^Public Librarian's Boas, " in J. Beriam Danton,^ 
ed. The Climate of Book Selection: Social Influences on School and 
Public Libraries. Berkeley: University of California School of 
Librarians hip, 1959, pp. 27-34. J: 

The public librarian must be willing to fight the battles of 
policy and politics in his community. The price of political neu- 
trality has beeii public indifference and neglect. 

McDiarmid, E. W. and John McDiarmid. The Adrninistration of the . 

American Public Library. Chicragc: American Library Association 
and University of IlMnois, 1943. 

Based on a study of 135 municipal librarl es (as nearly as 
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possible the same libraries Joeckel studied and reported on in ^ 
The Govemment of the American Ptiblic Library) , this booK des- 
s-^ribes the organization and management of American public 
. libraries, sxunmarizqj^ the experience of libraries In dealing with*, 
variom management.problems,. and. compares library administra- 
tion with public and bxBiness administration. .The material for , 
^ the study was collected in 1940-41. . 

March, James G. and Herbert A. Simon. Organizations ♦ New York: 
Wiley, 1968, 

A most worthwhile and important volume to students of 
organization and management. ' Should be read by all serious 
students of the subject. ' ' . 

Chapter 1: Organizational Behavior 

Chapter 3; Motivational Constraints --Intraorganizational 
Decisions 

Chapter 4: Motivational Constraints --The Decision to 
Participate. 

Chapter 7: Planning and Innovation in Organizltaons 

Maslow, Abraham H. Motivation and Personality . 2d. ed. New York: 
Harper, 1970. 

' ' Maslow's theory of human motivatioa provides a convenient 
perspective for viewing individual needs and goals. 

Maybuiy, Catherine. "Performance Budgeting for the^Library', " ALA 
Bulletin^ 55:46-53, Januaiy, 1961. , ' ^ - 

Mrs. Maybury discusses the advantages of performance 
budgeting^' and how to make a performance budget in the library. 
She states that with its use, budget making can become an adminis- 
trative tool rather than 'an annual ir*conyenience. 

Miller, Delbert C. , and Williani H. Form. Industrial Sociology; .The 

Sociology of Work Organizations . 2d. ed. N^wXprk: Harper, 1964. 
, 'One of the best books in the fi^ld of industrial ^ociolog^. 
• Chapter 6: Top, Middle and First-Line, Managerial Roles 
Chapter 8: ^Power and Union Organizations 
Chaptei? 12: Status and Prestige in the Worjc Organization 
Ghaptpt; 14; The Will to Worlc in Industrial Society ^ ^ ' 
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Nouri, Clement J. "Challenge Not Security/^ The Personnel Adminis- 
trator, 14:30-34, July -August, 196*9. 

What environmental,, personal or job-related conditions 
^ determine employees' attitudes toward their jobs? What changes,^ . 
^ if any, should-tc^-managemenfrintroduce^to-attract and retain Its 

employees ? To answer these. and other questions, a study was con- 
ducted at Oklahoma CitJ^ University in which over 400 students, 
participated. The results are discussed in this article. . 

Nourse, E. Shepley. "Areas of Diadequacy in Serving Multiple Needs, '^in 
Douglas M. Knight an3 E. Shepley Nourse, eds. Libraries at 
Large: Tradition, Innovation^, and the National Interest. l^ewYork: 
Bowker, 1969, pp. 161-167. 

The nation's library inadequacies are discussed and-objec- 
tives prq)osed fof.overcoming them. 

Presthus, Robert. Technological Change and Occupational Response: A 
* Study of Librarians. Washington, D.C.:U. S. Office of Education, 

June, 1970. ' . ^ 

The reporf of a study conducted as part of the Maryland Man- 
power Research Program on the library occupation an^ its capacity 
to accommodate to the pervasive changes now confrdhting'the library 
field, including moves toward professionalization and unionization, 
reorientation of its .service role toward. working-class clients-, and ^ 
preparing itself tdr cpn^)uter-inspired automation.. A very interest- 
ing report wK&h librarians would do well to read and ponder. 



Russgll, John Dale. ''Changing Patterns of Administration Organization in 
Higher Education," The. Annals of the American Academy of Poli- 
tioal and Social Science, 301:22-11, September, 1955. 

A discussion of the changes that have taken place in the ad- 
ministrative organization of colleges and imiversities'as enroll- 
ments have increased and subject matter expanded at tremendous 
^ rates. ' "\ . • ' 

Salisbuiy, Robert H. "Trends in Urban Politics and Government: The 
Effect on Library Inunctions, " in Ralph W. Conant, ed. , The 
PuSlic Library and the City. Cambridge, Mass. : M. LT. , 1965, 
143-154.' • . : 

Recent trends in urban and poytical pattemp and their im- 
plications for\)ublic libraries. Emphasis is on the? library's po- 
\tential role in the political process. 
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Scheitt, Edgar H. Organizatioiml Psychology . Englewooil Cliffs, N.J. : 
Prentlce-.Hall, 1965* . ^ • 

. An unusually clear, jargon-free discussion of -orgdhizations, 
the problems of allocaj^g and utilizing human resources, .and the 

i^^^^fJ^sjof survival, gf and capacity to ad^t to and managfe 

change, this book is short, easy tO;read,* and highly recomnpiended - 
for? practicing managers^ Schein emphasizes throughout the 
importance of the systenas approach^ "Organizational psychology as 
a field is intlpmately tt«d to the recognition that organizations are 
complex social systems, and that almost apy questions one may 
raise about the determinants of behavior within organizations have 
to be viewed from the perspective of the entire- social system. " 

Scott, "William G. Organization Theory: A Behavioral Analysis for Manage 
inent. Homewood, 111, : Irwin, 1967. * 
• Scott views management from a behavioral point of view. 

Chapter 3: Personality Dynamics and Motivation ' 
* Chapter 8; Status and Role Goiteepts 
Ch^ter 9: Concepts of Social Influence 
Chapter 14: Productivity Dynamics ^ 
, . Chapter 18: Executive Roles ^ . * 

'Shera, Jesse H, Foundations of the Public Library. Chicago: University 

of Chicago, 1949. ' , 

the origins' of the public library movement in New England, 

1629-1855, with emphasis on the direct relatironship between the 

public library's objectives and the objectives of the scfciety in which 

it is located. . * • " ^ 

• * 

Shirley, David. ''The Politics of Budgeting, ALA Bulletin, 55:815-817, 
October, 1961. . /' 

Public librarians must educate their funding sources to the 
needs of the library. Dr» , Shirley suggests several ways this educa- 
tion process can be initiated. He also" sizes up the political 
strengths and weaknesses of the public library vis-a-vis city . hall. 

I 

Simon, Herbert A. Adminii^trative Behavior . 2d. ed. New^York: 
Macmillan, 1957. 
^ The key to* organizationai' analysis according to Simon is to 

develop a careful and realistic piQture of the decisions that are' 
required for the organization's activity, and of the fl6w of premises 
that contribute to these decisions. Man does not act in completely 
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rational ways, , selecting the best alternative from among, all those 
availablOcto him; rather he looks for a course action that is satis- 
^ factory or good enou^. He "satisfices, " to use a word Simon 

coined, rather than maximizes. The central concern of adminis-^ 
trative -theoiy $hen4s with-the-boundary betwe 
non-rational aspects of human social behavior. Administrative 
theoiy is the theory "of the behavior of human beings who satisfice 
because thQy have not the wits (o maximize. " 

Smalter, Donald J. and Rudy L. Rjiggles. "Six Business Lessons from 

the Pentagon, " Harvard^ Business Review^ 44:64-75, March-April, 
^ . 1966. • ^ - - V . ' 

The authors claim! that six lessons the Pentagon has learned 
are also applicable to other organizations. They are; (1) top 
management's. primary- job in any organization is allocation of 
, limited fesojirces for selected mission purposes; (2) short-term 

planning must be integrated with long-term planning; (3) manage- 
ment should ^ply q)er^tibns 'research and systems analysis to 
compliex strategy problems; (4) planning is best done through logical 
• systems; {5) task sequence diagrams are useful in planning; and (6) 
decision making canters are xiseful devices for expediting review \ 
or approval of programs in complex organizations, ^An excellent 
article that includes diagfams and charts. 

Tannfenbaum, Robert, and Warren H. Schnaidt. "How tb Choose a Lreader- 
shlp Pattern," Harvard Business.Review> 36:95-101, March- 
• April, 1958* T * • 

The authors discuss first the range of poi^sible leadership i 
behavior available to, a manager, and then the types of leadership 
V, that are practical and desirable* Jn deciding how to manage, the 

paanager must consider forces operating within his own personality,^ 
forces affecting subordinates' behavior, an'^ 'Environmental 
pressures. ^ 

Tuttle, Helen W. 'Women in Academic Libr^ies, Library Joumal> 
96:2594-2956, September 1, 1971. » * ^ 
) ^ Is there discrimination against wom^n in aca^femic libraries' 

today ? The author claims yes. She says that women in libraries 
^/ ^ make Up the majority of professional personnel (four out of every 

^ five) yet top opportunities go to men^and there appears to be a 

growing trend toward inequality between the sexes 4n the library 
profession. 'We do riot want to eliminate men froiri libra;:ianship, " 
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she concludes, "We simply want to teach them to take minutes, 
, . to type, and to make coffee. " ^ , 

^ ^ • 

Vog^l, Alfred. 'Your Clerical Workers are Ripe for Unionism, " 

^ Harvard Business^ Review. 49:48-54. March-April, 1971. 

Management-clericail relationships can improved if the 
clerical work is made more challenging and if management becomes 
more responsive to needs of clerical einployees to be heard, to 
contribute to planning, and to-know what is going on in the organiza- 
tion. Unless management begins to act now, Vofeel concludes, 
clerical discontent wilUncrease in the future and the result may be 
-unionization of clericaV workers, . " V 

Walton, Clarence 'C. Ethos and the Executive; Values in Managerial 

Decisicai^Making. Englewood Clifife, N. J. : 'Prentice-Hall, 1969.^ * 

Chapter 7 concerns the administrator and the worker: how to 
share income, how to share jobs, and how to shard, power. 

Wheeler, Joseph L., and Herbjert Goldhor. Practical Administration of 
labile Libraries. New York: Harper, 1962. 

A guide to management principles and their practical applica- 
tion in public libraries. ^ , 

Whyte, William Foote. Men at Work. Homewood, 111.: Dorsey, 1961. 

A scholarly and analytical study of man ^d liis work and the 
factors that influence :his situation.* • ^ 

Ch^ter 3: The Individual in his Organizational Environment 
. Chapter 4.. The Work World in Inter.cultural Perspective 
Chapter 7: Impact of the Economic Environment 
C'hapter 22.: The Man-Boss Relationship 
Chapter 3f The Individual 

Chapter 32:. The Group ^ ' 

Ch^ter 33: The Organization " , 
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OVERALL 

0 BtECTIV^E-Sr 

UNIT 4 



4, 1 . To introduce the concept of j)erceptloni 



4.2 To examine some motivation theories and concepts, partlcul^ly, 
as they relate to the work place. 



4.3 ' To examine th^ theory and methodology involved in Organizational 
Development (OD). * - " , 
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UNIT 4 ^ 
SECTION 1 



Perception * * ' 

4. 11 To show how perpeption affebts our behavior, 

4. 12 To show* how perception affects one's interpersonal behavior. 

4. 13 To show how perception affects ohe's impressions of dthers* 

4.14 To show how perception sets' i4) defensive reactions to others. 

4. 15 To examine some of the factors that influence perception. 

4. 16 To anafyze how one's personal norms or standardi? ace used 
to judge others. * 

4A7 To evaluate the influence of perception in g^e work situation. 
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Perception 



4. 11 ' Introduction to the concept-of perception and how it affects our 
behavior. ' \ 

Perception fias been a subject of. study for centuries but " 
there is still no formally accepted definition. In general 
' . ^ > ^ terms it can be'agreed that: 

. 4.1111 Perception involves an interaction or transaction 
between an individual and* his environment. 
4.1112 The individual receives information from the ex- 
temal 'World which in-sjme way modifies his ex- 
^ i * perience and behavior. 

4. 112 An individual's behavior in any^given situation depends on 
how lie sees things. 

4.1121 .Perception is selective. What a person sees is 

influencedby. his background, culture, ejqperience,, 
"* . e>q)ectation8,. needs, values. , 

^ 4.1122 We are constantly shaping and reshaping our pic- 
tures of the world. From person to person there 
^may be great differences in what wetsee and how 
we see it. ^ . , 
. ^ 4.1123 As Like rt has stated, "an individuals reaction to 

^ , ^any situad^n is alw^s a fimction,^not of the abso- 

lute character of the interaction', but of his percep- 
tion of it. It is how he sees things that counts, riot 
objective reality. ^ 

Ipeter B. Warr and Christopher Knapper. The Perception of *^ 
People and Events. (New York: Wiley, 1968), pp. 1-2. 

^MasotfHaire. Psycholojgy tn Management, 2d. ed.. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1964), p. 56. . / 

»^ ^Rensjls Likert. "A Motivational Approach to a Modified Theory of 
Organization and Management, in Maso^ Halre, ed. , Modem Organiza-. 
tion Theory. (New York: Wiley, 1959), p. 191. 

• - 167. * ■ 
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4.12 How perception affects one's interpersonal behavior. " ^ 
4. 121 To establisk mutually satisfactory and effective interper- 
sonal relationships, an individual* must have a generally 
accu^ratg view of himself and of others, 

4. 1211 Common sense-suggests that being able to alze up 
' other people accurately facilitates smoother and 

more effective interpersonal fielationsmps. 

4. 1212 - It is important that anindlyidual understand insofar 
^ ^ as possible his own motives in establishing rela- 

/ ' tiorfships with others.- 

4.1213 In his studies of ^elf«-actualizing persons Maskwi?^ 

* * ^ determined that such persons are far more apt to , 
perceive what is there rather than their own wishes 
hopes; fears, anxl9tie|, their own theories and 
beliefs or .those of thetr cultural group. "The ^oil- 
sequence is that they Uve more in the real world 
. \ of nature than in the jnan-made mass of concepts, 
^ ^ abstractions, e:jqpectktions, beliefs, and stereo- ^ 

^ • types that paost people confuse with the world. "^ 

4. 13 How perception affects one's impressions of others. 

4. 131 When we first njeet a perapn we perceive him as a unit, a* 
whole. "We do not see his specific traits and then fit tiiem 

* ^together to form a general impression; we get an almost 
instantaneous impression. "^ 

4. 132 Such instant impressions are very likely to be-wrong. 'We 
make up theories^to explain people's actions, and we make 

, , predictions and assumptions based on our theofies. _ ^ 
. , 4. 1321 ^ One's basic v^lew of human nature influences^ con- 
siderably his initial perceptual .judgments of others. 
4. 1322 If we believe that people are generally ndt trust- j 
/ worthy, we ^will tend to perceive^them that way. 

4. 133 Forming impressions of others;is a complex process that is 
y always susceptible of error and distortion. 

4. 1331 ^ Stereotyping is a common form of perceptual dis- 
tortion*. *It refers to ^ generalization ^6ut a group 
of people wliich iVfalsely attributed to individual 
members of the grin^). A common stereotype pf 



lAbraham H* Maslow. Motivation and Personality . ^2d. ed. (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1970)^ 

?H. C. ;Smith. "Sensitivity to People, " in Hans Toch and Henry 
Clay Smith, eds. Social Perception; The Development" pf Interpersonal 
Impressions. (Princetbn, N. J. : Van Nostrand, 1968), p. 10. 
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librarians has been that they are spinsters, meek 
and mousy. 

4. 1332 Another type- of perceptual distortion Is referred 
to as the halo effec^ — the tendency to perceive a 
' .person who rates high in one respect as.siperior 
in all respects. The same type of distortion works 
also in reverse. We may believe that a person 
with an tinpleasant voicp, for instance, has nothing 
^t^estiig or imjportant to say, 
4.14 How perception sets up defensive reactions| to others. 

4. 141 To protect ourselves from threat and anxiety, we rely on a 
variety of so-called defense mechanisms. For the most 
part, these mechanisms lead us to some kind of perceptual 
distortion. *' ^ 



4. 1411 A defense mechanism has been defined as an ad- 
* ' • justinent made,, often^consciously, either through 

action dr the aVoidande of 4ction in order to escape 
recognition by oneself of peirsonal qualities or 
' motive's which might lower self-esteem or heighten 
anxiety. ^ V. . - 
4*1412 Perceptual defense allows us to avoid ;impleasant 
or seeiAlngly* dangerous aspects of reality. 

4. 142 Projection i^ a common form of perceptual defense. It has . 
been defined as a reaction in which we blame others for 
our own mistakes and shortcomings, or ascribe to others 
our own imacceptable motivations.^ 

4. 143 Rationalization is another comimon perceptual defense. In 
rationalizing, w^ justify our behavior by attributing it to 
logibal and admirable moti^vation^ '*By racionalizing^ we 
can usually justify aUout everything we Have done, are 
doing, or propose to do, and hence can alleviate the devalu- 
ating effects of failure, guilt, and irrational behavior. 

.4. 144 In repression, threatening thoughts are dealt with by ex- 
cluding them from consciousness.JIt; is an unconscious de- 
fense mechanism and thus more difficult to handle, as we " 
cannot solve a problem., if we do not see and understand it. 

■ A ' - ' \ ' 

■'■Eriiest R. Hilgard and Richard C. Atkinson. Introduction to 



) 



Psychology. ed. (New York: Harcourt, Bracu and World)A9'67,p. 622. 

^James'^C. Coleman. Psychology' and Effective Behavior . (Glen- 
view, 111. : Scott^JForesman, 1969), p. 223. 

3lbid., p. 222' 
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4. 145 Escapism andJatitasy are other forms of defense , ^ 

, mechanismH^ " v ^ 

4. 15 Some of the factors th^ influence perception. 

4.151^ Perception is influenced by otfe's perceptual set: the frame- 
work or system of categorie s tha t the perceiver brings to 



^"^rv ^ Ihe process of perception. ^ . . 

4. 152 Status of the other person is^a variable that often influences 
our judgments. Visibility of the traits we are judging is 
another Important influence on ou.r perception^," ^ 

4. 1521 Research has shown that we are often more accu- 
rate in our judgments of people who like us than of 
people who dislike us.^ ; 

4. 1522 The suggested e:?q)lanation 1^ that most people in. 
our society db not freely e)q)ress their dislike; thus, 
it will 'be le^s visible. ^ ' 

4. 153 Our percep^on isUifluepced by our needs and goals, and 
by what is foremdst^ln our minds at any given time. 

4» 154 The accuracy with which we perceive others is also Influ- 
enced by the accessibility of other people. As Allt)ort has 
pointed out, people differ greatly- In their accessibility: 
some are given to self-disclosure, others to secretlveness. 
Some personalities areTh their Inherefnt structure relatively 
open,^othi3M enigmatic.^ 
4. 16 How one's personal norms or standards are used to judge' others. 

4, 161 Generally those chaj?acterlstios in ourselves that we con- 
sider Important we will tend to app;iy as standards in o^ir ^ 
* judgments of others. If, for Instance, a person Is consist- 
ently^ punctual and takes a certain pflde in being on time, • 
he will t?nd to view others and rate them in terms of their 
' pxmctuallty . ^ • ^ • \ * 

4^ 162. Research has shown that our own characteristics tend to , - 
affect the characteristics we are likely to perceive in others. 

4. 163 The person who accepts himself is more likely to be able 
to see favorable aspects of other people^ 

^Timothy W. Costello, and Sheldon S. Zalkind, Psychology in Administration : 
A Research Orientation (Englewood Cliffs, N. J. :Prentice-Hall, 1963), p, 47. 

^GordonW. AUport, Pattern and Growth in Personality (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston,* 1961), p. 521. ^ ^ 

^Sections 4. 162 through 4. 165 are based on Costello and Zalkind, op. clt. , 
pp. 45-46. ^ ' 
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4. 164 If we juke a person, we tend toj)erceive the ways that per- 
son resemj)res us more accurately than we do the ways in 
whicfr he, differs from us. • 

4. 165 Accuracy' in perceiving others is not a single skill that ^ome 
I people have a^d others do not. Rather the levelbf accuracy 

' depends on 'how sensitive we are to differences ainong tho&6 
-we are judging.. , , 

4. 17 The influenpe of perception in the work sitvation. ^ 

4.171 in the wpfk situation, research has shown that people tend 
K ^ to perceSve themselves in terms appropriate to their po*^i- 

tion in'the organizational hierarchy. 
* 4. 1711 Porter's study of the seK-perceptions ot upper- 
. ISfrel managers , first-line supervisors , and line 
workers illusfrates/this tendency. 
* • 4. 1712 He found that first-line supervisors viewed them- 
\ •s<^lve8-more conservative and cautious as compared 

with those above them in management and mpre 
' ' " -car^l and' restrained compared with operative 

/ 'line workers.^ - . • 

4. 172 Likert has pointed out thaUn study -after study if has been 
shown that how the siqjervi^Jr perceives his subordinates 
has considerable influence^n thp attitudes and performance * 
5Qals of the -subordinates. 'Treating people as himian beings 

, ^ rgither than as. cogs in a mac5hine "is a variable highly re- 

lated to the attitudes, and mo*;ivation of the subordinate at 
every level in the organization."^ 
.^4. 173 Each ofus interprets interaction between ourselves and 
otiier .members of-the organization in the light^of our own 
; experience and^xpectations. Frorf^ this basii?, Ltkert 
proposes the fpllowing formula: / \ . 

4. L74 "The organizational structure oxid^ its.jmanner of furfcti^iiing 
hiust insure a maximxmi probability that in all inte/actiops 
ea'ch of the* individuals involved will, ii^the light of his 
background, , experie^e, and expectations, view the int6r- 
• action^s supportive and one which contributes to his sense 
of personal Worth. ^ ' 



' iLymaii W. Porter. "Self -Perceptions of First-Lev.el Supervisors 
Compared with Upper-Mana^ment Personnel and with Operative Line 
Workers, " Journal of Applied Bgychology, <43;183-186. June, 1959. 
^VAkert^ op. cit. ,. p. 187. * ' ^ / 

, ' 3ibid., p. 191.;;^ ^ W ' 
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4. 175 The si5>ervi8or must perceive subordinates as unique 

^ individuals, and must avoid categorical Judgments' and \ 
stereotyped views of them. What one employee perceives 
as supportive action on the part of liis supervisor, another 
inay view quite differently* * 

4.176 Increased accuracy in perception is a continual challenge . 
to the si^ervisor; he must strive to perceive keenly and 
accurately both himself and others with whom he is working. 

• - A 

\ 
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iFor further material on perception^ see Enrichment Modules 
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2 Motivation theories in the^ork place. . . 

r 

t 

4.-21 To e:q,lore <^e question of why man works. ' . 

TolWs nn,i , ' Murray^ psychoge^c needs, 
Tolman s puiposivism, and MaslpWs hierarchy of needs. 

IXrin™ of effective-Jo. 

L°ir!:^tteo'^f*r"^»°''°^*P"o*- of Chris . 
«rgyris theories of moUvaUon in the work- place. 

, oi^regor s theories of motivation in the work place. 
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4.2 



Motivation theories and concepts - ■ . 
4.21 Why (Joes man *vork ? ^ ' • ^ 

' - " bee°-«8timated that most adults in the United 

. mtes spend ^ne third to one half of their lives in 
work and work-related activity - more^ time than they 
y . devote to any other activity. 1 For centiries, work ^ 

has been essential for earning a Uying. Yet t now ' 
appears in this country that soon a sizeable portlTn 
of people may not need to work in order to make 

ZTtL ^ of work 

mus be, re-examined. Oui^ views of work have changed 
considerably over the years as societal bonditlons too 

in e^denT * ^"^"^^ ^^"^^ ^^^^ , 

4.2111 The economic vie*, of work. According to 
this view, man works to make money. He 
would not work if he had enough money to 
feed himself and his family and to provide 
for his other wants. .Man works because he 
is paid for it. Taylor's scientific manage- 

4 2112 Thfj"'^T?°°'^' concept of work. 

4.2112 The moriUist view, spmetimes referred to 

as the ProtestantVork ethic. According to 
• • - this view, man works because work is a 

duty and a virtue. He who does not work is 
considered lazy, shiftless, and shirking 
his duty. • ^ 

4. 2113 The social view. With the appUcatlon of be- ' 
havioral sciences to studies |bf work. 
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beginning with the Hawthorne Studies in the late 1920'Si It 
was found that money is not an exclusively effective motivator 
to optimize work behavior. 

4. 21131^ The Hawthorne ex^>eriment8 called attention to the 
importance of social org^zation in the work 
plabe. ^ 

4, 21132 "I'he environment is at once physical, chemical, 
biological, psychological, economic an^ socio- 
logical* Often the most important are the 
sociological prqperties of the workfenviiconment 
* • &e Hawthorne researchers believed, and they 

urged that management study, weigh,^ modify and 
use them, ^ 

4, 2114 The self-fulfillment view. Today it is more widely recog- 
nized that an individual's work caa^be a source of personal 
satisfaction and fultiUment; it can provide him an oppor- 
tunity to do something in which»|ie believes, 
4.21141 The self-fulfillment ylew of work implies that 

man works becauae4ie enjoys it. That work can 



be enjoyable is a^relatively new concept. 
As John Gardner has observed: '*The besi 
secret in America today is- that people would 



rather work/hard for something they believe in 
than enjoy 4 pampered idleness . . . Every man 
knows, that there is exhileration in intense effort 
appUedlxward a meaningful end. "2 
4,212 Motivation is generally considered a core problem of management 
in all types 6f organizations.* The question of why man works is - 
a fundamental issife that management must confront and- attempt ^ 
to xmderstand in the li^t of our fast-changing society. 
4.2121 Motivation hap. been clefined as a general term referring 
to the regulation of need-satisfying and goal-seeking 
behavior.^ * 



IL. J, Henderson, T, N, Whitehead^d Elton Mayo. "The 
Effects of the Social Environment, .in Luther Guliok and L, Urwick, 
eds. Papers on the Science of Adminlstrjation (New York: Columbia 
University, Institiite of Public Administration, 1937), p. 158. 

. 2john W. Gardner, Excellencet Can We Be Equal and Excellent 
Too? (New York: Harper and Row, 1961), p, 148, ' ^ 

3Eni0stB, Hilgard and Richard C, Atkinson. Introduction to 
Psychology, 4th ed, (New York: Haroourt, Brace and World, 1967), 
p. 630. 
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4.2122' "Motivation, as we commonly use the term, is 
-our speculation about someone else's purpose, 
and we usually expect to iind that purpose in some 
immediate and. obvious goal such as money or 
• security or prestige. Yet the particular goals - ^ 
that*people se^m to be strivtog for often turn out, 
t on analysis, to be instnmients for attaining an- 

' . other,^ more fundament^^goal. Thus wealth, 

, * , safety ," status,* and all the other kinds of goals 

that supposedly 'cause'- behavior are only para-' 
phenalia for attaining the ultimata purpose of any 
individual, which to.be himself }^'^ . 
4*2123 What makes one man put fortlj his full effort on 
the job, and what makes another ^proach hi^ " 
work with indifference or resignation^? Although 
we are a long, way from being able to fully, answer 
' • such questions, it is useful to look first at some 

earlier !d6as of motivation concepts, for they \ 
, provide ah interesting perspective. 
4.2P A review of some earlier concepts 3f motivation. 

4. 221 McDougali (1908) believed that all motivation could be 
e35)lained in terms ^01 Instincts. ^ " ^ 

4.2211 As he himself said,"*'directly or indirectly the 
^ instincts' are the prime movers'<rf all hxmian 

, activity. , . The instinctive impuls est* determine 
the ends of all activities and simply the driving 
* pq^var by which all mental activities are 
sustained. 

4.2212 McDougali defined ah instinct "as an inherited 
. or innate psycho-physical disposition which de- 
termines its possessor to perceive, and to pay 
attention to, objects of a certaifi class, to exper- 
ience an emotional excitem^t of a particular 
quality lipon perceiving such an object, and to 
act in regard to it in a particular manner, or, 

at least, to experience an impulse to such * 
; action. 

4.2213 For McDougali, in order to understand the * 



^Saul W. Gellerman. Motivation and Productivity . (New York:/ 
American Management Association, 1963), p. 290. . • 

^William McDougali. An Introduction to Social Psychology . 
20th ed. enlarged. (London, Methuen, 1926), p. 38. 

^ibid., p. 25 
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complexity of hmnan motivation, one must 
first be able to distinguish and describe each 
of the principal human instincts; He attempted 
\o do just thisv * * 

4.222 Murray i;i930's) also believed it essential to classily 
human needs, and his classification influenced a great 
4eal of later motivational theorizing. He listed 12 
pl^ysiolc^bal needs (which he termed yiscerogenic 
needs) and 28 psychogenic needs. -He viewed the physio- 
logical needs 'as primary needs "engendered and 
stilled by characteristic period^c^ bodily events, " and 
the psychogenic needs /as those having to do with* 
''mental or emotional satisfactions. 

4.2221 According to Murray the viscerogepic needs 
are^man^s. basic needs,, and the psyclfegenic 

•needs are secondary, derived from the primary 
needsi, * ' 

4.2222 Murray's classification resulted in a Jong and 
detailed list of needs. ^Tha value of such a 
long list ihay be questioned today, but it doe? 
serve the^ purpose of helping us to se^^ the 
many kinds of behaviors a complete theoty of 

* huma^ motivation must encompass. 

4.223 Tolman's (1930^s) concept "bVmotivation'was based on 
his extensive laboratory research with rats.^ 

4. 2231 Calling himself a "purposive behaviorist, " 
, Tolman argued that a stimulu^response* 

analysis was not sufficient to explain hUnian or 
* ^ sub-human behavior. 

4.2232 He believed that purpose (goal-seeling activity) 
and cognitive perception were essential 
elementis of behavioral analysis. He empha- 

9 sized that purpose and-cognition-were not ^ 

"mentalistic" concepts, however, biit could 
H actually be observed in behavior. 

4.224 , Maslow's (1^43) concept of motivation hinges on his 
^ theory of deficiency motives and beingmotives. ^ 

4.2241 Deficiency motives (D-motives) are those 
lower on the Maslow hierarchy, aroused by 

-"-Henry A. Murray and others. Explorations in Personality. (New 
York: Oxford, 1938), p. 77. 

2Edward Chace Tolman. Purposive Behavior in Animals and 
Men (New York: Apple ton-Century-Crofts, 1932). 

^Abraham H. Maslow.^ '*A Theory of Human Motivation, 
Psychological Review , 50:370-396, JulyJ 1943. 
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deficiency. They are urgent det^miiners of 
' behavior when they are not satisfie.d. Once 
satisfied^, however, a particular need becomes 
unimportant in the curre'nt. dynamics ol<the'^ 
" • individual, 
4.2242 Being motives (B~motives) arp higher motives 
in the sens^e that they are located higher.on 
the hierarchy of needs • They come into play 
ehiefjiy when the D~motives have been 
satisfied. ' ♦ 

4.23 Motivational determinants bf effective job performance. What 
affects nii3tivation in the work place ? ' \^ - 

4.23,1 The rfature of man. 

4i 2311 Individual differences vitally affect motivation 
in the work place. Each individual has his 
own needs that must be satisfied.^ 

4. 2312 An Jindividual's. needs vary in time. As one 
need is largely satisfied, another tends to 
emerge. 

4. 2313 Allport has emphasized that adult motivation 
must be viewed contemporaneously. What 

' • originally motivated a person to becpme in- 
terested in politics, for example, may have 
nothing to, do with what motivates him to con- 
tinue the interest today. Allport developed 
^c"^ . ' \ the concept of functional autonomy to Explain* 

this phenomenon of adult motivation. ^ ^ 

4. 2314 Motivation is essentially an individual problem. 
It is tiier'dfore important that each employee 

be viewed as a whole person in the work 
situation. 

s 4.2315 For the manager to be optimally effective, he 

niusf have a way of thinking about the nature ^ 
of people which will enable him to bring 
Jtrealistic order out of the mass of obser/aabns 
^ ^ of individual l^ehavior he is continuously 

accumulating. 
4. 232 The nature of supervision. 

4; 2321 How the fiaanager manages, his leadership 
\ . ' style and the standards he sets — all of these 

, considerations have effect on employee 

' motivation. 

^CJordon W. Allport' Pattern and Grov/th in Personality. (New 
f York; Holt, Rmehart and Winston, 1961), pj). 226-229. 
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4. 2322 It is not so much what the manager does or how 
he does it; but how each employee perceives 
. » . what the manager does thit has important 

effects on employee motivation. . . . 

4.233 • The nature of organizational decisis making. ^ ^ 

, 4.2331 .There Is some research evidence to indicate 

that including people in decision making results 
in their functioning more effectively in their 
work. " ' ^ , ^ ' ^ 

4. 2332 There is also some evidence tmt under certain 
conditions, autocratic niethods will result iu 
. 'greater productivfly. 
4i2333 The classic study of the importance of parti- 
cipation to motivation is the Coch and French 
. study, which has been described at some length 
in Human Relations. ^ ^ _ 

4.234 The, work group. 

, 4. 2341 The Hawthorne Studies showed the influence pf 
» the work grovp on the motivation of group 
members. As a result of these studies, man- 
agement began to realize that productivity is 
tied to social interaction. ' , 

4.2342 The Hawthorne ^researchers considered the* 
questiont-dpes high cohesiveness of a group 
result in greater productivity ? Research, 
findings tend to indicate little evidence to 
support the concept. It has generally been 
found that in addition to a sense oj coHesive- 
ness, groip members must alab be^entl^us- 
iastic about the 'goals oi the group if nigh 
productivity is to ensue. ^ 

4.2343 Collaboration vs. conpetition must.be con- 
sidered in relation to the work group. Some 

' ^ . have suggested that.high productivity in the 

work groups is the result ot competition. 
Others have stressed that the work group is 
most effective when members feel and act 
collaboratively. 

^Lester Coch and John R. P. French, "Overcoming Resistance 
to Change," Himian Relations 1:512-532, August, 1948. 

2Timothy W.^Costello and Sheldon S. Zalkind. Psychology in 
Administration; A Research Orientation (Englewood Cliffs. N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1963), p. 444. 
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4,235- Job content. ' 

4, 2351 The content of a job or f ask may have consider- 
able bearing on the strength of- the worker • 
motivation. . ♦ 
4» 2352 The job content is ^lictated to a considerable ex*- 
tent by the requirements of j;he organization and 
the requirements of technology. 
4/24 Theories of motivatipn An the work place: Chris Argyris. 

4.241 Argyris' chief ccHicern is the effect of the organization 
on the worker. % 

4.2411^ Hia thesis, eloquently presented in his writings, 
IS that there is- a basic incongruency between the 
needs, of mature individuals within our culture 
and^e conventionally designed work setting. 
4.241^ Most organizations have some sort of formal 
structure in which individuals must work if the 
^ ^ ^ organization's objectives are to be achieved. 

4. 2413 Jobs ten(i to create child-like roles for 
employees which frustrate their normal motiva- 
tion for more a!dult roles. A common reaction ^ 

• ^ ^ is withdrawal of interest from the job. 

4.2414 Employees want a sense of pride and accom- 
plishment from their work, but instead they • 
find their work is usually neither stimulating 
nor dignified. 

4.2415 The restilts of this incongruency are frustra- 
tion', failure, conflict and short-term per- 

" \ spectjives. The nature qi the formal organiza- 

tion causes workers to experience competition, 
^ ^ rivalry, and inter-subordinate hostjllify. In 

addition, it causes them to focus on parts 
^ rather than the whole, a circular process 

which increases the^ dependence of 
t subordinates. * 

/ 4.2416 Both the organization and the employees suffer 
from the basic incongruency. 
4.242 Argyris' conceptualization of human personality. 

4.2421 Personality is thought of as '^an organization of 
^ paKs where the parts maintsdn the whole and 



^Sections 4.241 through 4.2444 are b^ed on Chris Argyris. '*The 
Individual and the Organization: Some Problems 'of Mutual Adjustment, 
Administrative Science Quarterly, 2:1-24, June, 1957. 
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* . the whole maintains the p arts.* 

^ ' « * ^ 4.2422 The individual is constantly seeking internal 

^ / / balance adj^ustment, and external balance— 
adagtation. ♦ ^ 

4. 2423 The individual is propelled by psychological\ 
energv as well as physical energy. 
^ 4. 2424 Perscmality is located .within the needs system 

and is expressed through abilities. 
4.2425 The personality organiaation may be called " v 
it ^ ' ' "self." Self colors all an individual's exper- 

iences^ thereby causing him to live in a 
^ . '^private world. " 
' , 4.2426 Self is capable of defending (maintaining) it- 

, self against all types of threats. 
' 4. 2427 The self in our culture can be viewed as develop- 

ing along a continuum toward self-actualization. 
That is, the growth of the individual can be 
' " . ' measured along a multi-dimensional process, 

' ' the basic dimensions of which are: 

^ 4. 24271 Develc^ment toward a state of in- 

* * J creasing activity — self-determina- 

^ ^ tion. 

4. 24272 Development from a state of de- 
. ; ^ , pendancy to a state of relative 

independence. 

4.24273 Development of the capacity to be- 
ha;ve in many ways ~ flexibility. 

4.24274 Development of more and deeper 
interests. 

4.^4275 I^evelopment toward longer-term 
pbrspeotives. Adult behavitfr is ' 
m^re affected than childhood be- 
havior by the past and the future. 
4.24276 Development from b^ing subordinate 
^ to equal and/or superordinate in 

relation to peers. 
4.24277- Growing awareness of self; devel- 
opment at feelings of Integrity and 
self-worth. • 

4. 243 The individual's frustration within the organization Is' 
caused by three major variables: the fonn.al organiza- 
tion (Including tedhnologloal adaptations); directive 



IJbld. , p. 3 
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ISaSiet^sTiip; and managerial controls. 
4*244 Eesistanc^ on ^he part of the worker to these Variables* is shown 
V , by such activities as:.. * ; : 

'4*2441 , Leaving the situation^^sgnjteeispa, withdrawal, 

turnover, ".CT' * 

4/2442 ^Qlimbing the organizational ladder. 
4.2443 -tJBecoming (defensive (daydreaming-, aggression, * 

grievances, regression, projection, low sense of self- 
worth). ^ J- ^ . , 

4*.244'4 Becoming apathetic, disinterested, non-ego-involved. 
4*2445 Creating inforxnal groups to sanction the defense re- 

^ actions; formalizing informal gi;ou5s. . , - . 
4*2446. ;De-emphasizin^tTieL importance of self-groWtk,.*tf^eativity 
^ I'^and actualization, while emphasising theMmiiortance of 

material factors. ' * . " 
4.2447 ^Accepting this emphasis on the^im^ortance of material' 
factors' and passing' it cTn to^/)ti6*s children. 

4. 245 It is Argyris' hypothesis that the basic incongruence between in- 
dividual aind organization can be the foundation for increaiing 

f ^ . theeffectiyeriess of both. ^ ^ ^ ( '\ 

4.246 Exploring possible combinations of individual and orgaijiizatipnal 
needs tp find the best possible mix, Argyris defines th^ essential, 
properties of any organization and: then uses them to biild'a 
model based on si^ dimensions in' terms of which the arganiza- 

" tion's effectiveness can be measured. 2 ' * ^ 
4. 2461 He bases the model on the iollowing essential pjcpperties 
of any social organism: , - 

4.24611 The drganization is" characterized by a * > 
patterning of parts* ^ 

4.24612 The whole is maintained through the inter- 
relatedness of all the parts. * . ^ 

4.24613 The organization Uohieves goals or objectives. 
4.24614. The parts and their interrelationships change 

to cope with and adapt to new stimuli influenc- 
ing the internal organization. ^ ^ 

-^-Chris Argyris. Integrating the Individual and the Organization 
(New York: Wiley, 1964), p. 7. ^ ' 

2lbi^l* , pp. 146-163 . • . 
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, • ' 4.24615 The organization has sufficient control ^ver 

its. environment to maintain its own discrete- 
ness. • 

4.2462 Each of these essential properties of organization 
implies certain conditions^ For example^ the first 
property assimies that iristead of a plurality of parts, 

in organization is characterized by a patterning of parts. 
Instead of the whole being created or directed by the 
actions of one part, it is created through the interrela- 
^ tionship of the parts. ^ ! ^ » 

4. 2463 This leads to.the possibility ithat each property may b6 
conceptualized as a dimension. One end^of each dimein- 
sion would be a point of maximum possible expression .of 
the property (for example, plurality), and on the other ^ 
end would be a poipt of maximum possible expression of 
the opposite situation (for example, patterning). 

4.24631 Each dimension is seen as mutually dependent 
on the others, so that if the organization . 
changed along one dimension it would also 
change with respect to all the others. 

4.24632 The model can be used to plot a profile of an 
organization. \ ^ 

4.^47 Argyris specifies three core objectives which acy organization 
must fulfill if it is to exist. These are: achie\(ing objectives, 
maintaining internal balance within the system, and adapting to 
the environment. ^ . \ 

4.248 Argyris* experiments to find solutions to incongruefi^cy between 
needs of individuals and organizations have emphasized: 
4.2481 Job enlargement. ^ - 
' - 4.24811 The number of employees who can l^e success- 

fully motivated by upgrading' their responsi- 
bilities is much larger than most managers 
would suspect. 
4. 24812 Making the^b the central focus of the . 

employee's efforts, imagination, creativity, 
^ and ambitions is important because it is on 

' ^ the job that the worker experiences his major 

llbid.,'p. 31& ^ ^ \ 

2Chris Argyris. Personality and Organization (New York4HarDer> 
1957), p. 177. 
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satisfactions. , * . 

4.2482 Improvement of interpersonal relationships — that Is, 
the characteristic ways people have of perceiving and 
dealing with each other. ^ , 
4^24S2;.l Argyris believes it is important that" people 
develop ways of improving "interpersonal 
^ competence. " , ^ ^ - 

4.24822 The chief method he has experimented wLth 
has been laboratory training (t-grou: s). 
• 4. 2483 Use of a staff- training specialist. ^ 

, 4.24831 The trainer can help people in tlje brganiza- 
, ^ tion to define thei»* own programs and their 
own objectives. . ^ 

4.24832 ' Instead of directing, he focuses on serving - 
^ ■ the group, helping individuals to bring out 

hidden feelings, summarizing, defending 
others' needs to'themselves, keeping the 
' ^ program wlthiri-the limits of reaUty.. 

4. 24833 The staff training specialist must continually 
» strive to help those he is working with to 

become independent of him, 
4. 2484 RealityKsentered leadership. 2 ' 

4.24841 Leadership should develop along a whole 
^ range of patterns. 

4.24842 Effective leadership varies with the situation 
as well as with the personalities of these 

' involved. 

4.24843 When a leader is reality-centered, he is able 
to diagnose any given administrative situation 
from the point of view of all involved including 
himself. 



llbid.., pp. 227-228. 

2Argyris, 1964, pp. cit. , pp. 214-215. 
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4. 25 Theories of motivation in the work place:. Douglas- McGregor ' 

4. 251 McGregor Stresses the iinp'drtance of the relationship be- 
tween manageix^ent theory and the manager's behavior. 
' "Every managei^^ act rests on theory. 

4.2511 Theory aiid practice are inseparable, "It is 
impossiible (x^have more or less adequate theoreti- 
cal assumption^; it is not possible to reach a ' 
managerial decision pr take a managerial action 

uninfluenced by assumptions, whether adequate or 
not. "2 

4.2512 McGregor argues that theories about management, 
' .whether they are spelled out or not, have a pro- 

fouled effect on the relationships that n^anagement 
has with employees and even on the future of man- 
agement itself. 

4. 2513 When he wrote The, Human Side of Enterprise 
(1960), McGregor was deeply concerned about the 
need for managers to take a realistic, scientific, 
and hum'anistic point of view toward the nianage- 
ment of hunlan effort. 

4.25131 His major thesis concerns human nature. 
Man is basically an active, potentially 
creative, autonomous, growing organism, 
and mjuch of his dysfunctional behavior 

in or^lzational settings is the result of 
the environment's rules, rewai^ds, and 
management styles rather than an out- 
• growth of man's basic character. 

4.25132 IVlcGregor proposed a set of assumptions, 
about humail nature which he labelled 
Theory Y, and he shows how managerial 
actions predicated on Theory Y assump- 
tions will be very different from those 
predicated on traditional management 
asstfDfiptions of what workers are like. 
McGregor refers to traditional 



iDouglas McGregor. The Human Side of Enterprise (New York; 
McGraw-Hill, i960),- p. 6. 
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assuixiptlons as Theoiy X, partly to 
avoiding Indicating wh^ether they 
are* good or bad, and partly -for ^ 
' - convenience in contrasting with his 
, , Theory Y. 

252 Theory X and TheojyY.-'r s 

4.2521 Theorj' X assxun^s that: 
4.252ir Man ai^sliot^likel;o'v^^^^ and will try to avoid 

it; he.^orks onty to seek security, 

4. 25212 The average man would rather be told what to 
do than ko think for himself. Man prefers to 

* ^ be_directed and ha? little, ambition. 

4. 25213 Therefore, the Average man must be forced-, 
controlled and clearly directed in his work. 
Some kind of thJ^at has to b^lield over his 
head^to make sure be work^. 

4.2522 Theory Y holds that: 
4. 25221 All people 'do. not inherently dislike work, but 

they develop attitudes tov^^ard workbdsed on 
their e3q)eilences with it. Theory Y assumes 
, that man considers^work as natural as leisure. 
4w 25222 While authoritarian methods of iMRagement 
• can be effective in getting things done, they 
are not the only hUef^Uve methods. Man will 
^ exercise self-dlreqtion and self-control if his 
ego and self-actualization needs are met. 

4. 25223 Man will use ima^ation and ingenuity when * 
he is self-directe'd and' self-controlled and not 
exteri^ally controlled by superiors. 

4. 25224 . People select goals for themselves if they see 
the possibility of some kind of reward, bejt 
material or purely psychological, and once 
they'have selected a goal they'will pursue it 
at least as vigorously as they would if their 
siq)erlors were trying to pressure them into 
doing the same thing. 

4. 25225 Under the right conditions, people do not shun 
responsibility but aeek it. 

4. 2523 Relation of theory X to Theory Y. 

4.25231 Theory Y is a plea for flexibiUty in manage- , 
ment practices; it alms at a true integration 
of the Individual's goals with those of the^ 

llbid. , pp. 33-76. , 
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organization, rather than subjugation of one 
by the other. * 

In the traditional organization, McGrcgor felt 
the contract between employer and employee 
usually meant the acceptance of external con- 
trol in exchange for money and other rewards, 
fee felt that control often set the stage for con- 
^ct in the work place and pasted l3ie poten- 
tialities of both worker and organization. 
McGregor firmly believed that when people 
are positively motivated they can actually be 
much more cooperative and efficient without 
tight controls than they can be with them. Hq 
maintained that tiglit controls were not neces- 
sary to. keep people in line or to prevent mas?- 
sive inefficiency. 

McGregor was not advocating unregulatpd 
work, but self-regulated woric. Theory Y is 
an invitation to innovation^ not an^hiVitation 
to disorder. 

f, Theory Y does not deny the need for authority, 
but it recognizes authority as merely one of 
several 'nethods of managerial control. 
Authority' is seen as appropriate some,* but 
not all, of the ,£ime. , * ' * / 

Authority may be called for- when the-ext^rnd 
pressures on management are urgent, or when 
the worker is not likely to exert the necessary 
self --discipline, but according to Theory Y 
'authority is ah inappropriate managementto^ ^ 
when employefes feel committed to attaining me , 
organization's objectives. 
4.2524 The manager's job under Theory Y* 

The manager must resolve the problem of how 
to optimally integrate the technical and human 
resources in the organization,, and, at the 
same time, so manage' the \\5brking arrange- 
ments and work relationships so that, people 's 
needs for self-worth, growth and satisfaction 
are significantly met in the organization. 
The real task of management under Theory Y is 
to make the job the principal factor on which 
increased competence, self-control, and a 
sense of accomplishment can occur. 
Ultimate authority does rest on the manager 

192 
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and he therefore^has veto power; 
^ according to Theory Y assumptions/ he 

shoxild- exercise it only in cases of 
extreme necessity. 

4.25244 Managers must have a great deal of 

{ ^ fai th in the potential oi their workers; 

. , • the manager must learn to make people 

' feel free to decide things for them- 

selves. Often their decisions will not 
be the same as his. 

4.25245 III effect, the manager has to use Ms 
personality as an instrument for 
developing other people's personalities. 

4.25246 The manager substitutes guidance for 
dominance. 

4. 26 Theories of motivation in the work place: Rensis Likert 

4.261 LIkert's research has centered on organizational theory and 
practice, especially the characteristics and variables that 
. distinguish four types of management systems which he has 
* Identified as:^ 
4.2611 Exploitive authoritative (Systein 1) 

4.26111 This system Is 'characterized -by an 

arbitrary coercive, highly authoritarian 
^ ' management style seldom encountered 

\ ^ any longer in^pu^e form. 

' ' 4'. 26112 Leadership has no confidence or trust 
in subordinates. 
. • 4. 26113 Subordinates are, not involved at all in 
' decision making, 
p. . . 4j 26M4 Goal sejtmg is 'accomplished by issuing 
orders from the top. 
4. 26115 Under this system of management In- / 
' ^ formal ^organization flourishes, opposing 
\ \ . goals oHhe formal organization.- 

' ^ ' ' 4.26116 ■ Productivity is mediocre. 
' " 4i. 261.2 ^ Benevolent antljoritative ^System 2) ^ 

/ 4.2iiai Likert has found this pattern to be 

quite prevalent in orgmiizations today, 
cd!A . ^ ^d throughout Kis work he contrasts 

it with System 4. 
4.26122 Leadership^has condescending confi- 
dence and trust in employees; as in 
the relationship bejween a master and 
The Hmnan Organization (New York: McGr^v/-' ' [ 
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a servant. 

* • 
Subordinates are never involved in decision 

making, but occasionally they- are. consulted* 
Goal setting is accompll^ed by issuing orders 
from the top, "and the employees may ov may 
not have, opportunity to comment. 
Informal organization is usually present and 
resisting^formal organizatioif goals at leist 
inpart| * 

Consultative (System 3) - ^ - 

4.26131 This represents &n intermediate stage of man- 
agement, between. Systems 2 and 4. 
Leadership has substantial but not complete 
confidence and trpat in employees, but still 
wishes to keep control of^decisions. 
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Subordinates are usu^y consulted, but are 
not- ordinarily involved £n decision making. 
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Goals are set or orders issued after discussion 
with subordinate about pj:oblems and planned 
action. 

Informal organization may be present, and 
may eithef^support or partially resist goals 
of the formal organizationr 
Producttvity is good. 
4. 2614 Participative groip (System 4)' 

'4. 26141 This system of management is based on team- 
Work, mutual confidence, trust, and a genuine 
1 ^ respect for the individuals within the organiza-^ 

tion. In pure'fojciait'is relatively rare; but • 
Likert feels the future belongs with organiza- 
tions that are practicing or can convert to a 
management style approximately System 4. 
Leadership has complete confidence and trust 
in all employees. 

Subprdinates are fully involved in all decisions . 
relating to their work. 

ExcepVin emergencies, goals are usually'es-. 
tablishet^ by means o^group participation. 
Informal dnd formal organization are one" and 
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the same; ^ence Ml social forces si5)port 
efforts to aciiieve the orgailization's goals. 
,4.26146^ Productivity is excellent. Likert has ^found 
System 4 the most produtotive over a long 
time span. 
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4.262 The basic concepts of System 4* 

^. 2621 Tie integrating principle. 1 Management must strive to 
have Interactidns between members of the organization 
of such nature that each member of the organization 
feels confident in his potentialities and believes that his 
- abilities are being well used. • 

4. 26211 Research on personality development has 

shown that subordinates-react-favorably to ex- 
periences which they feel are supportive and 
* • contribute to their sense of personal worth* 

Managers therefore must use this principle 
in developing highly motivated Qooperative 
organizations.. / . - 

The challenge for management is to see that 
eacli employee, in the light of his background, 
values, "desires, and expectations, willvi^w 

* his e^qperience -with management as siq)portive 
and contributing to liis sense' of personal. worth 

V and importance. \^ -^1^ 
The central role of the woris^group in decision naaking and 
Supervision. 2 (A work group is defined as a superior 
and all subo.rdinates who report to him. ) . 
4. 26221 At each hierarchical level, all subordinates 
* ^ in a work group- who would be affected by the- ^ 
ouTtcome of a decision are involved in, making * 
the decision. - . 

It is essential that the groiq) method of decision 

* making and supervision ndft m confused with • 
> committees which never reach any decisions 

or committees that are wishy-washy. In the 

* work group, decisions can be reached promptly, 
clearcut responsibilities established, and 

■ tasks performed r^ldly and productively. 
The.groi5)'s capacity for effective problem 
splving is maintained by .examining and dealing 
with group pyocess*^s when necessary* 
The group method of supervision holds the 
supervised fully responsible for the equity of 

* all decisions and their implementation. * 
The stqjerior is responsible for building his- 
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l^ensis Likert. New Patterns of Managetnent ^(New York; 
McGraw-Hill, 1961)," pp. 102-103. 

^Likert, 1967, op. cit. , pp. 49-53.. 
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subordinates Into a gjroup that makes the best 
possible' decIsiGD;^ and' carries th^m out well. 
System' 4- depends on an overlapping group 
structure, with each work group linked to the 
rest of the organization by means of persons 
who are members of more than one group. 
The individuals holding overlapping group 
memberships liikert refers; to as linking pins. 
4,2623* High performance aspirations.^ • 

* '*4, 26231 Superiors, as well -i^ every other member of 
the organization, should ,hav.e high peirformance 
a^irations. 

High performance goals should not be imposed 
on employees. There must be a mechaiiism 
through which they can help set high-level gdals 
in accprdance^with their own requirements and 
needsj ' System 4 provides such a mechanism 
through, its use of group decision making and 
an overlapping group structure. 
In this way SSystem 4 organizations are able to 
^ set objectives which represent optimum inte- 

gration of the needs and desires of both 
, members of the organization and those o^itside 
who pxe served by the organization. 
Likert's use of causal, intervei}ing,. and end-result variables. 2 \^ 
4.2631 Causal variables.* ' 

4. 26311 'rfhese are independent variables which deter- 
' mine the course of developments within an 
/organization and the results achieved. 
They include only those independent variables 
Which can be altered or changed by th^ organi- 
zation; i.e; , they are neither fixed not ccjti- 
* trolled by external circumstances. / 
Causal variables include the struciure'^of the 
organization and management's policies, 
decisions, leadership strategies, skills, and* 
behavior. ^ 
When causal variables are changed,, they cause 
changes in other variables. But they are not 
as a rule directly influenced by other variables. 
When an organization is seeking to make a* 
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shift toward Sy-stem 4, its efforts to change • 
; should first be focused on the causal variables, 
especially oii: applying the principle of sup- . 
poptive relationships / handling work problems 
By groi?) decision making, structuring the 6r- 
) ' ganiz/ation la terms of multiple overlapping . 

gro^s, and setting high performance' goals. 

4.2632 Interv.enlng-varlable^i— * * 

4.26321 These reflect the internal j&tate and health of 
the organization. 

4.26322 They include such variables as loyalties, 
attitudes, motivations, performance goals, 
perceptions of all members and thei^r collective 
capaci^ for effective Interaction, communica- 
tion and <Jecjlsion making. 

4.2633 End-result v^iables*. 

4.26331 These are the depencjent variables." 
' . 4.26332 They teflect tlje achievements of the organlza- 

^ ' tlon, and include service rendered^ costs, 

productivity, ^losses, etc. 
264 The importance of a systems approach to management. ^ 
t 4.2641 Likert stresses that an organization's management 

system.must hav'e conqpatiblo component parts if it is to 
function effective^. A systems approach must be used 
* and system integrity maintained in organizational change, 
4/26411 Any change in the management system' should 

start by changing first the most influential ^ 
causal varlajbles. ^ 
4. 26412 ^stepaatic plans a,re re^[tured to Modify In 
^ coordinated steps all^bf the (derating proce- 
— _ dures which now aiachor the organization 

• , , firmly to its pj^ent management system. 
4. 2642 Management training must be based on. a single' system.' 
Development programs will not be effective if their 
/ / ^ *^content is derived from more than one system of • 
management. ^ 

4; 26421 Research shows tBaj;*few managers can achieve * 
effective pSrfotmance wheji they attempt to 
•use princit)l^s and procedures which 'flagrantly 
, disregard thfe systems approach. 
4. 26422 A violation of the systepnia approach-In a 

manageme^it development course would be the 
inclusion of principles and pr6ced&res drawn 



••■Ibid., pp. 116-127. 4 ^ 
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^ from more than one system of management. 

4. 26423 Training to bring about cognitive^ attitudinal 
j ^and skill changes must be compatible with the 

system of maaagement in whicli the training 
/ ' is to be used. For example, managerial grid 
^ training Is essentially System 4 in character 

i knd is incompatible with Sirstem*2. If this 
^ ^ Jdnd of training is^given, all components of 
the system Ihould reflect System 4 philosophy 
and practices; otherwise the orgapization will 
not.be making use Of the training and will fail 
• to benefit iully f bom It. ^ 
4. 27 Theories of motivation in the work plaae.: Frederick Herzberg. 

4.271 Herzberg's basic thesis is-^thatrtStte fabtors involved in producing 
• job satisfaction and high motivStron are separate and distinct 

•from the factors leading to job dissatisfaction; ^ 
^>4.2711 *Job satisfaction is not the oppoalite of job dissatisfaction. 

Two different sets of needs are involved, a . , - 
4>'2712 The opposite of job, satisfaction no job satisfaction, 
and similarly tfre opposite of jol? dissatisfaction is no 
. -job dissatisfaction. *k . / ^ * ^ " 
4.2713 The distinctfon is m^|;e than. a play on word's. It is the 
basis of Herzberg' s dual theory of motivation. • 
.4.272 The'classical approach to motivatioij focuses oh the environment 
* tn which fbe employee works, the circumstances that surround 
him ^ide office, well -lighted, air conditioned) and the things he 
is given in exchange for ^ork .(sfg-tus, money)., 
4. 2721 Management inust contlnuaily be concerned about 
environmental iaBtors . \ ^ ^ ^ 
' 4.. 27^2 But environment^ facers are nat Mough to stimulate' 
effective motivatioi^ on the part df the employees. 
4.273 According to Herzb6rg, effective motivation is dependent on ^ . 
another set of fac^ri^'~ e^qjeriences that are inherent in the work 



4. 2731 The potential of the w^rk'itself serving a^ a motivator 
has been obscured in the pkst b&caixse most job^ were 
pot very stimulating and it was a^muned they could ncJt 
be changed. External pressure was .applied to get people 
to do them.* 

> / . * 

4.2732 When a job provides opportunities for jersi^nal satisfac- 
tion and growth, ,a poijverftil new motivating '^qi^ce is • 

• , Introduced. . \ ^ 



I iFxedarick Herzbec^. *'One More Time: How You Motivate 
Employees^" H^bvard Busuiess Beview, ^46:5^^ Jami^-February,1968. 
Section' 4. 27 is iJased'primarify on this article, pp.^SS-Gl. 
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4.274 Hel'zberg distinguishes between motivators and hygiene factors, 
4.2741 The motivators (content factors) are based on the job 
itself: on doing the job, liki»*5 it, success in doing the 
job, recognition, moving upward as'^ an indication of 
proferSsional growth. 
• ' 4. 27411 Herzberg uses the terpi motivation to describe 
, ^ feelings of accomplishment, satisfaction, pro- 
\ iessibnal growth, etc., that-are e5q)erienced 
on the job^ 

4. 27412 The motivators or growtii factors that are 
, f intrinsic to the job are: the work itself, 

. at3hievem.ent, recognition for achievement, > ' 
responsibility, growth, advancement ^ot * 
\^o^ in terms of promotion but also includes 
opportunities to grp\/ and develop in the* 
, present job). 

4. 2742 The hygiene factors (context factors) include all those 
management has traditionally tried tSVmanipulate to 
- - ' ' achieve motivation. This traditional ^proach on the 

. part of management cofisisted of preventive actions taken 
to remove sources of dissatisfaction in^the work 
environmeQt. 

• * 4.27421 Herzbrerg'has defined. the hygiene fadtors as: 
administration ,^ company policy, supervision, 
^ *' interpersonal relationships, 'woridng copdU- 

tio^s, -salary, status, security. - 

4. 27422 The hygipne-factors are'extripsic to the job. 
^ Solving hygiene needs is a never en^ding pro-' 

cess.^ The feeling of .deficiency recurs. 
^ \ * > Employees continually expect more benefits 

. - from employers. ^ 

4.27423 If hygiene factors are not taken^care of, 'they ^ 
/. will cause inefficiency at least. But no niatter 

\ ( how well th^se factors are taken care of, they - 

/ ) . ^^^^ sustain a higher than usual levfel of 

, r ^ ^ efficiency; they will not serve as motiiktors. / 
4.275 An evaluation of Herzberg's theory.* In con\menting on it,^ ^ 
McGregor states that Herzberg's theory ha^ profound implications 
' ^ for managerial strategy^^^^^ ' / 

; "The factors labeled 'dissatisfiers,|^ operate to.proAxce both * 
low performance and ne^tive attitudes when they are not 
j> ecjuitably administered , however, when employees fee; they ; 
' are fairly rewarded with-respect to these variable's, increasing 
the rewards further has only a. modest effect on either satisfaction 
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or performance. The suggestion is that these 'extrinsic*^ 
(controlled from without the individual) rewards are highly 
Important, but primarily in a negative sense. What they 
will produce as motivatolrs is essentially a fair day's work 
for a fair day's pay (along with negative side effects if they 
are not equitably administered), and not muqh more. . . 

"The 'satisfiers,' on the other hand, are associated with 
high satisfaction, high motivation, high performance. The . 
'work itself' variable refers to the way the job is structured. 
Does it offer the individual opportunity to use his training,, 
hi^ skill, his talents ? Or dx)es it limit him, force him to 
operate below his leyel of competence 
4,276 Job enrichment. 

4.2761 Herzberg suggests job enrichment as a, means of intro- 
, ducing more effective motivation into jobs. 

4.2762 'He distinguishes between job enrichment and job 
enlargement* 

4. 27621 Job enrichment refers to enriching the job* 
( It provides t^e opportunity for the employee's 

^ - psychological growth. 

, 4.27622 Job enlargement merely makes the job 
structurally larger. 
4*27623 Herzberg has referred to job enlargement ' 
'as horizontal job loading, and job enrichment^ 
^as Vertical loadiag (or providing motivator . 
. ^ *f actors). V ' 
4.27624 Job enlargement merely enlarges the meaning- 
lessness of the job; it consists of adding 
another nciealiingless task to the existing one. 
\y 4.27^25 Job dotation is often used as a substitute for 
jptf enrichment, and Herzberg points out the ^ 
^ fallacy of rotating the assignments of jbbs 
' , that need to be enriched. 

4. 2763 Through job enrichment Herzberg tJelieves th&t effective 
It utilization'can be made of personnel; their potential can 

be tapped, and they c^ have opportunities for creative . 
work. , ^ 

• 4.2764 Herzberg.sums up the argument for job enrichment . 

forcefully and simply: "If you have someone on a job, 



4 ^Douglas McGregoy. ' Leadership and Motivation . Essays of 
Douglas McGregor edited by Warren G,^ Bennis and Ec^jar H. Schein. 
(Cambridge, Mass. : MIT* 1966), pp, 257-259. 
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use him. If yqu qan't use him on the job, get 
rid of him /Either. via automation, or by selecting 
someone with lesser ability. If you can't.use 
him an{i you .can't get rid of him, you will have a 
' , niotivation problem. "1 

Theories of motivation in the work place: David. C. McClelland. 

4. 281 McClelland has concentrated his research on one particular 
kind of mofc^ation, which Be has callgd achievement * 
motivation. ^ " * ^ 

4.2811 According to McClelland, only about ID percent *^ 
of the U. -S. population is strongly motivjtt^d for 
achiev ement. <^ 

4.2812 He gives achievement motivation a special and 
precise definition. The- most convincing sign of 
strong achievement niotivation is the tendency on , 

. the part of a person;>to think about w^ys to ^accom- 
plish something d>fhcult and significant during 
times when he i^ not being required to thiiik about 
anything in particiilar, during idle moments.' 

4.2813 An individual with strong achievement motivation 
is likely to surpass the accomplislunents of an ^ 

^ equally able but less strongly motivate^^rson. 

4.2814 McClelland sees achievement related to certain 
kinds of entrepreneurial performance, and'te 
firids^lhat achievers are particularly successful"^ 
in the-^ occupations ,of sales .and marketing, 

^management, and independent businesses*. 

4.282 ■ Characteristics of the self -motivated achiever. 

4.^821 He likes to set his own goals, arid likes to be 
^ fully responsible for attaining them it possible. 

If he wins, he wants^'tbe credit; if he loses, he 
) accepts the blame. / 

4.2822 /The, achiever tries to avoid extreme difficulties 

in selecting goals. He carefully selects the goals 
he thinks he can attain. . * ^* ^ 

4.2823 As the achiever tends to work at peak efficiency, 
monetary rewards do not make him- work harder » 
l)ut additional income serves* as a kind of feedback, ' 
a way of measuring 'liis success. For this reasoff, 
monetary incentive is important to liim. 



\ 



iHerzberg,^op. cit. , p. '62 , ^ , ' ' 

^David^C. McClelland and others. The Achievement Motive. "^^^"^ 
(New York: Apple ton-Century-Crofts, 1953) 
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Sn . achievement motiva- 

^ • S which could be utilized by building . ' 

achiveitfBnt cT^krac\erlstics into .more jobs by: assigriing more 

' SfeXn3?^?"^t^°"^^^-^^^^ Participftiolln the'^ 
• wirT^ C?"^^ P-^viding fast 

4.264 Med leuld S° """i r,e«ult3-.the individual is attaining 
*. ^a* McCleUpnttbebeyes. th1at standard supervisory practices are ^ 
U,^ely, Inappropriate f£ the. achiever. ^ • ^ • 
- 4.2841. -Wdrk goals s^quld not lie imposed on the achiever- he * 
wants to set hig own. ' ^ y^r,.Ds 

• .Highly specifics direptions'^d contrtils are um^^cLsaiy'. 

, A. 2843 /ifvthere is.not automatic feedb^ck^ii^inJhe-lob, detailed 

..285 McClelland has e:q,erimented.with.teaching people to^r« « 
> need for achievement by means of what he'Sa r^oSeJeL 

•4 2fS Thl W ""^7^ P^°P°«itions.based o^ "this research, 
• thS - adv-^e to ben^ve 

education^'.r5 Tf""^' 

hS^^ • designed;t« devej-pp that motive- ar^ 

likely to. succeed. . • . * . «-^vc-aie^ 

4.2852 . The^pre an-individual per^eivls that developing a 

reason), the\piors educational attempt^ designed to 
^ 00.0 ^^^.^^^ <^at 9^°«ve are likely tQ-succee^. ' 

CotrnriJ''^"'?/^ ^ individual develops and .clearly 
' ■ Zr ?s«oc.iative,networfc'aefiningthe « 

' ' 4 2«.4 ' "'^^^y *° d^^eloP the motive . 

4. 285.4 The mor^ an individual cS link the newly derelopei net 
work to r'elateH- octibns, ^he more the JhrgMn botl. ' 

4. 2855 The mo/'e the mdividual 6an link the rfe^^ly conceptualized 
. . mo^ve ,to evenS in,his everyday life, tTe mTe 

- rutSe.rs^r^^^^^^^^^ 

' -A oo,.^ W training e:q)erience. ^ . ,. 

- 4. 2856 The more an'ijxdividual caii perceivl^d experience the" 

t self-ipiag(, the toore the motive is'likely to influence ' • 
_^ his future thoughts and actions. ' ' 



"Tn / oT. • ""^^ ^' are ffaied on David C McClelT.i, 
"Toward a Theoxy of Motive Apr,ii{oi««« ti a J \L ^'-^icneiian 
20:321-333. MayT 1965. Ai^can Psvcholo|^«r.. 
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4. 2897 The more an todividuaf can perceive and oqperience 
^ ^ concrete goals in^e related to the Vi^^ 

^ motive, and the more^iakeeps a recpird othis 

y 4 progress towar^ achieving' his goalsV^the more the 
\ • \newly fgrmed m9tive ia Hke^^ 
^ * 4^ mture tkDuglits and actions. ^ , "A 

, 4.286 'McClelland has discovered that cliange? in motives are more 
I ' likely tb^/^.Qur wh^la the sett^^ 

^of «elt-stu^ 3nd' lifts it out of the routine of eveiycfay life. 
'Likewi^ip^ changes aifq more likely to occur and persist if 
the neW motive is a sign of ^membership in 9. new reference 
^ • ■ grcup. ^ -^'^ . * /' 

4.29 Tiieories of Wtivatton in the Workplace : Saul W^^ Geilerman^* 
^ 4.^91 . Gellerman's main empliafifis' lias |>een on showing, mlnageft • 
C ^ ^ arid organizations how fiehavrar^ sciemce research- can Jhelp 
J^, them. He.stresses tiie^aqt thatbela^ 

provided managers with a more temptic way pf gmalytlng 
>^ wliat happens inside organizations than Jtas evdribefore been 
available.-'- / • ^ " ^ , ^ 

4.2911 ..l^e.basic st:rategy 9f behavioral science is to ^ • ^ 
^ueajito the assumptions oh which managerial^ 
• * pradtices are b^aied and totest aiem;a^ 
4.'2912 According^o Geller^an> the skepticism of the be- 
havioral sciehti^t in testing these assumptions has 
• *j , * already paid off significantly fo^mahagers ^d^be- 
^ . . havioral scientists alike. , . . \ 

4.292 . Gellefman believes Ihere'is nothing inevitable about the lack 
of eflective work^mdtivati'cm; rather, if is , the result of poor,. 
anti(]^uated, or Unrealistic management practices.-. Behavioral 

• ^ / science, he stresses, has already prpvided^helpful insights 
in the area of motivatoon. . 

, ' ' ^ ^ ^ 4. 2921 Motivational projblems according to Geller^an are 
, * * • more likely due to the ^ay the organization is 

. , ' * majciaged than to unwillingness of the emplbyee to 

' • . . * work hard. ^ / * . ' 

ISaul W. Gellermah. Management by Motivation . .^ew York: 

* American !^anagement Association, X968),-' p. 17. / / 
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/ < ^* 2^22 vHe feels that itiodern management^tends tcbov.er-'manage, 
^ ^' define jobs too clos-Qly and make'ljoo m^y decfsions^ 

P for the worker, f ^ ♦ \ 

4. 293 In order totmderstand tl^eag^s a -worker acts «i/a given man- 
ner, the xnanager mttfi*4^m t^ook at the workfef '.s environment 

\ the way the worker ai»sl ' ^ ^ 

4.2931 To -understand another person's attitudes doefe Hot require 
^ , agreement him, but it does require the possibility 

^: « - • that one's ownideas may have to be . re-examined. 

4.2932 C>ften it"iseasier to ignore' the fact that pother 
almost certainly believes hisj own fittitudes are justified. 
It is easier to say he is:motlvat6& by greed or hate, for ^ 

; to ui^derstand his true motiva'tibn might reljuire aiter-^ 
in^ one's own ideas,/*apd for mansr people this isvtoo > 
disquieting a prospect to be Hsked. " ' ' 
^ - ^ 4. 2933 .Gellehnan suggests^that managers must be wjilling to 
^ 'jce-examine and^ofteh to change their own ideas. They 

must le'am to recognize thfat- they af e much more capable'' 
, ^ * of changing their qwn.ideas than of changing those of 

the .people whp'^orklCr them. , , ^ 
4.^934 Therefpre, managerjai should concentrate on improving' 
- their own effectiveness rather tlm /'f., 
^ ^ employees to inip rove theirs. 1 4 

4. 294 Gellermaa feels that most people regard their own behavior as 
' * sensible anH -justifiable. , 

^.2941 One's motiv^tiqn for-action, positive or negative, is. a 
^ -product ef the world he thinks he lives, in. .-\ 
• 4. 2942 'People aire motivated pot so *much by what other people 
' waif themr to do as by their own desire to get along as 
best they can in the world they inhdbit. » 
J" " 4.2§43* Qellerman refers to this tendency as the principle of 

psychological advantage ,^}iit5h means that people fend 
to seek the values they consider important to the -extent 
, ' ""^they believe It is safe- and possible for them'to do sol ^ 



'\ ^ ^Saul W. Gellerman. Motivation and -^roductiyity (New York:. 
American Management Associa^tion, 1963), pp. 252-293. ' \ 
^ 2ibicJ., gp. 199^-203. " . V \ 
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295 Behavioral science research has not produced a simple list of ■ 
do's ahd-dott^ta^r matoagets; rathef^ it ftas shown that the 
process otmanagemo^t-is inuch too 6fimpll*-to be handled-, .y 
effectively by.ap^proaches that do not ^qtiire^palysis and » 
*creativity on. the part of the manager. ^ ^ ■ 
^ 4.2951 ftfsup to the ;iridividual manager to disOove^the . ' 
. ; ^ecific.piroblem»«fmbtivation with^whicirM is faced 
'• , <, at a given time. He must take action that- deals with 
, ,^ ' causes, not just symptoms.- ' . 
■4. 2952 Ge Herman cites- three -b.ro^ prespri^tipns that he feels 
hav^positive mptivational.effect. They' Ibould be used^ 
• J . selectively. , * , » o. 

4.29521 Stretching. 2 this refers te assigning tasks 
that are sptaewhalf^ore demanditig tlian the 
<v ' Jpanager thinks the eii3)lyyee can handle. It 
/fccreases the'pdssib^lity 'fliat the employees^ 
! , will, e^qperience the satisfaction bf achieve- 
' ment and.j«rill develop a desire, for. more* 
4jj^95^ Management by objectives. 

4. 295221 This refers to <gfving the employee 
rather broad, discretion over the » 
detiE^ls^of how he will handle his 
Y^qrk td^'nifeet precisely defined 
targets providing he stays withiii 

'budget limitations. 

4.295222 Management bj^ objectlves^is likely 
to increase the employee's comnlit- 
ment to his work, because ^he 

^ 2fe suits he acJ4eves become more a^ 

nteasurenient of his fwiTa^ilitie?. 
than of the man'ager'a. 
4/29523 .Participation. This is the genefal strategy of 
seeking emplojree conmients and suggestions 
before decisions aS:e made iaffecting their ^ 
cwork. Evqn'if their suggestions are hot ac- 
^c^pted, tlie fact that they have^been cqnsulted 
' * is likely to make management deci^io^ making 
more understandable to employees and less. 



iGellerman, 1968, op. cit., p. l§^ 
^2ibid. , p. 107. ^ 
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4. 296 Selection as an aspect of. motivation is emphasized by Gellerman. 

> "The aspect of motivation over which most organizations can 
. • ' exe'i'cise the greatest control, yet which is typically left largely 
J to chance, Is the selection of their people. "1 
. / ^ « 4. 2861 A great deal of an individual's potential motivation -is 
^ \ \ already inherent in Wm when lie is Mr^^ In this sense, 

" '^ , Geilerman says "motivfilion can be hired,," 

. , 4.2962 The quality of motivation tha^ -appears in a person's work 

^, is essentially elicited from hini by his job. 

• * , 4:2963 "The individual is his own reservoir of whatever motiva- 

tion he is capable of; he may di^w \q)on it extravagantly 
, * or spangly, but in any case hdlierives it from within 

\ himself/ and not frpm the people Tho pay his wages. "2 

4.2964 Selection is important because it determines the kind 
^' ^ and calibejE! of motivation that will be. available to the 
..^ ^ organization., , 

^ 4.2965 Gelierman ^mpftasizes the importance of the logic of 
^ • selection rather than the techniques of seliection. * ^ 

4.29651 . Basically^ selection is an attempt to predict 

• . ' an individual's job performance in a, given ^. 

work envirpimierit. 

4.29652 Selection is the relating qf one set of variables 
(the various ways of measuring ah applicant) . 
tO'smother set of \ya^iables (the various- w 

in which ah individual's pertormance might 
• be rated if he were put to work in a particular' 

^ 4.29653 Successful selection systefts- depend on the 

. ^ diversity of available candidates and on the 

, extent to which the system measures factors 

* actually related ;tp job performance, 
.4.2966 Fallacious assiunptions that jeopardize a selection 

• . ^ ^ sys.tem/3 ^ 

»^ , . ' "4,29661 The hero fallacy — the' idea that somewhere 

^ M^w.,^A^^A fi4.r^ ^-ViA i^U '<x^t*fr%^4-l',T » ' 



someone fits the job perfectly. ^ 



IJbid. , pr57. 
2lbid. , p. 58. 
3lbld. , pp. 79-87. 
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4^,29662. The descriptive fallacy — the Idea that if an individWs 
^ qiuLllties can.be described precisely and coinpl^^ 

. ^QUg^i, he fan be matched against the requirements of 
'^^b, and a decision can then be made i^rhether or not 
h^hould be given a specific JobJ/ 

4.29663 The permanence fallacy ~ the Idea that'opce' a man ha& 

^ "been evaluated by the selection system, then everything. 
/ • , th^t needs <tb be" known about him In all future selectibn 
deciialons has beenestablll^hed. 

4.29664 The. fallacy of determinism r- the idea that a person's 
. success or failure. in a given job is wholly .determined 

by hls.possesslon of certain quaUties which can be 
adequately assessed at the^time of initial selection. 
Problems f^^ed; by an brganisa^on In fostering: a growth- 
producing environment. - - - - . 

4. 2971 Programs must be^ established to encourage the develop- 
ment of employees. . ^ 

4.2972 Employees must be convinced that a real shift is being 
made from the status quo toward a growth-producing 
enviromnent, and that the organization intendis to follow 
throujgh. o 

4.2973 A convincing commitment to personal growth as an, 
organizational goal must come from top management. 
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the outcomes involve employees as a groi?) oi; individually, the 
authors brtlliantly show, ^ '^failure groiq?'^ can beWansiformed 
into' a "success group. " 

Costello, Timothy and Sheldon S. Zalkind;' Psychology In- Administra- 
- tion; A Resealrch Orientation. Englewqod Cliffs, R J.\: trentice- 
Jlall, 1963. 1 

Motivation In the work place is discussed in Ch. 4^6. " ' ^ 
Particularly ifatieresting^ ard some' of th^ research" findingl^50ry?ern- 
ing motivation in work groups*.. / » , \ 

Drucker, Peter F. "Increasing Ek^cutive Effectiveness, " Adn\lnistt;a ' 
- tive Management, 28 ;40-42j AorilV 1967. ' ^ \ 
The managet must develop his* own effefctiveness.- "drgsCniX 
zations are not effecftive b6canse they have better jpeople. T^hey \ 
jiave bfetter people because they motivate them to l^elf -development 
through their climate. Andvthese, in turn, result fi:pm systematic, ' 
focused, purposeful self-training of the individuals'; in becoming ^ 
effective executives. " ^ \ . • , 
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^'^^^ Gardner jsJoMW,. ^Excellence; Can We Be Equal and E:tceUeDt Too ? 

• "^X^^Y?^^* ^f^®^ 1961^ ^^ ' • 

y ^ % A thoughlJut discussjon of 

emphasizes ;the importance of creating opportunities for continuai^^ 
^ • individual growth, ke believes strongly that: every institution in ♦ 

v.- our society should contflBute to the fuMillmentoi ^ 

S^lf-Renewal; The Individual and the Inno-mive Society, 

New York: Harper and Riw, 19^4. 

"Someone h^ sai^g^that the jast act of a dylng*origanig;ation 
^ ^is to get out a new and e^arged edition of the rule book. " G^dher 

\ \ ^'ams against managerial techniques becoming tte iheanfe of pro- 
. cessing human beings. . Not all people are creative buttherfe^e 
- . many kinds of creativity and many iripre individuals could reSlze 

creative potential which would contribute to the success ck an otgani- 
zation, if roadblocks were removed. This book is not directed 
, ^ especially to managers but the entire discussidh is of value to them. 

Gtellerman, 'Saii W. Management by Motivation. 'New.y'ork: American 
Management Association, 1968; ^ 
, A f^ilow-m of his eirlier book ,Motivation and Productivity t * 
, in which he expSined motivational theory, Gellerman here applies 
motivatiqn theory to actual manageinent problems. His aim is ^ 
to managers look at problejpas the way the b^vioral scientist 
' , does. Of parttQjiiEt interest is a section in which he concentrates 
on the selection process, one "of the most powerful and yet most 
misu|ider>fccbod sources, of lever^^ 
actually becomes avallaj^le to an organization^ " 

Motivation and Productivity . New York: American Man-* ^ 



agement Ass6ciatipn,,4963r^ ^. ^ 
; ' * Gel^rmanpVesehts lhbrief form a number of motivation 
I . . tl^Qories, such^ as those of Argyris, Whyte, McGregor, and so 

fpJi^. Tn the last secticm of the book he discusses from a pmber 
of perspectives jhe ineanlng and implications of motivation in the 
workplace., • • * ^ \ . ^ 

Gomers^l-; Earl R. and M. Scptt Myers. "Breakthrough i^ OnrThe--Job 
Training,!^ Harvard 'Business Review , 44:62.-72, July-Augifk«{:1966. 
A s^t^pif q^Hcle stressing the importance of Qxpef Iment- 
"^""Ifig^ thd work place with new behavioral science theories. Speci- 
• V floally, the artjcle^^eports on a study, cpriducted at Texas Instru- 
• ^i*ents.]hCrf, which dealt 'wlth-the relationship betwee 
^ Ql^matfe and job* performance. - . ' * • J 
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Gr^iy. Carl. 'Mana^ement of Creative Pe^sonne;; 'i Journal of 

Creatij^eBehaj^, 3:271-276, Fali, 1969. ' 

y yi^^^TB must "dempth" their conceptual thinking about ' 
' /Organizitioaal. theory and*get rid. of. obsolete concepts based on un- ' 
'-'^ ^^""^^ A The author beUeves the success of an organi- 

Sr^i r!^?^,*^' '° considerable extent, posi^vely 

• ' , ^^^''^^^^^^^"^^^e^^^eiit's ability to reap^^ 

thereby separate reaUiy^ fiction..-' He emphasizes tiie import 
tance of close cooperation and collaboration between management " - 
^ and. faculty in institutions of higher education, v. . 

■'''"^iS/n • ^^n^"^' '"""^^'^ "^"^ P° ^^"^ Balance 

' fih^et. M Harvard Business Bevie^ 45:ip5::113., Januai^-Febklry. 

TMs 'article urges that employees.be .looked upon as assets ' 
rather thanrks,e^ense items. . • ' \ 

• ^^^t^k f ^-Whitehead; and EltonMayo., "ThefffeL of " 

aie-Social Environment. in LutherQulick and Ur^^c^ds. 

papers, on the gcience.of Adminl.f r.tinn , New York:' dilumbia 
. Unlyersiiy. -Institute of PubUc- Administratiorf. 19^37. pp*. 142-158 * 
: ^ The authors.emphasize th^ importance of'tfie sociblogical 

- k'^^^S °Ww6rk enviromnent. at^.the time quite~ a hew idea ' 
•brought to light by the Hawthorne Stiidles. ' 

■ Hejrzberg. Frederick^ "One More Time: How Do You Motivate Z ' ^ " 

■Employees ?. Harvard Business Jtevi>.w i '^U-^lc^^ JaAuary-* ' • ■ 
. February. 1968,^^ ^. ■ '■ — ■: ■ • ^ « 

\ Herzberg's rai^A (kickin/the pants) ^icle'in Vhich he ex4 " " . 
plaias,m very aleatr terms his/dual tlieoiy of motivation.- ^ ' . * ' 

■ • .-. n -^^ . ■ ■ ; ' ■ . : ' ' 

r— r-*' ..Work and the Nature of Man. Cleveland: World, 1966; " 

. Man has two differenfsets of nee(J^ accoVding to Hetzberg ' ' * 
• -^d therefore motivation in the work place must be approached L 
' WT%'. f enviromnent Wd through the work itself. - ^ ' 

The first he labels tfiefhygiene approach. Ihe secOnd; he calW ' . - 
moti^vation. He beMevis there is jio conflict betweeff-the 'two. Both * 
^ are -important, and both are explained cleanly it^this book. 

Hilg^d,.Ernest R. akd.Richard'C; Atkinson. . Introduk^ic^- to B^y nhoinp:, 
, . 4th ed. New York: Harcourt. Brace andli?^]?idrr 967. ' " : 

' behavi^r^'" ^^"^ ^ ^^"^ "^^^"^ °^ motiyaited and^emotionja' • . 
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Homme, Lloyd), "A ^odern Concept of Motivation, "to Education, Ad^ 
ministration, and Change; thd Redeployment of !Resources> 
New York: Harpex^ and Row, 1^6, pp. 36-54. • , 

An article about motivatton feased on the tkeories of B^. i*F. 
Skinner, in which the author discusses the .importance of 'belf-^ _ 
- management in a free society and. suggests anumb$r«of motiv^tion.al 
' teojhnictues f(5r teaching seK-mahagem^ *^ ' 

directed especially to administrators . / :* 

' ■ • - ' ■. ^ ' • 

Katz, Daniel and Robert L. Kahn. The Sociaa><Psyohology of sOrganiza- 
tionso NewiYork: Wiley, 1?66. , . 

A scholarly and systeinatic approach to organization;!^ based 
on systems theory. \. * • « \ * i ' 

likert, Rensis. The Human Organization; It^ Management and Value. 
N^w-YorkrMcGraw-Hill, 1967. . ^ ' * 

' • xVJ . ^iHert outlines four S3^stems oi^^anagement, originally ' , 
' \ ^ presented in his earlier book, New Rattem^s of Managementf With 

\ e-mph?isis on System 4 (partip^ative), which* is mope complex jfehatf * 
other systems' and rfequires^greater learning and skill to use but 
as likert's research has s^wh, "it yields impressively better , 
results, which are evident whenever accurate performance measure- 
mental are obtained." The focus tiiroughout is on .the systemip 
< nature of organizations,- the i^icessify of a systems approach to , ' ' 

change,' aixd the impor-tance of motivational forbes operating witliin 
the organization. - ^ * \ * "V - 

^ ^*A M'otivatiohal Xpproach to a Modified Theory of Organi- 
zation and Management; " in;lMason Halre, egT, ^Modern .Organiza-- 
' jlbn yjieory . ^ New Yqrk\ Wiley,/1959, .pp. 184-217., . 5 
A high level of motivation* throughout the 'Otgapization ahd an 
^ * effLci^ system to coordinate and focus the efforts of individuals 
.within tIi^ organizatioii — ti^se are necessity if ttie gdal$ of tjie 
V / orgaEnization are to be achieved. On tMs\asisrLilcert derives ^a 

form of organizational structure relying oh overlapping groups, a ^ 
more complex form of organizktion ^Y^lch, .he says, demands more, 
learning, understanding and practice than ils now usually expected ^ 
^ of workers, supervisors, and mariage^rs. ' ^ . - 

. • New Patterns of Management . New York: McGraw-Hill, 

1961. ^ . ' Z ' ^ T-. v 

Here Likert firsCpresented'fiis four systems of jcnapagement: 
the exploitive authoritative, the berievoleht authoritative, the con- 
sultative,, and the participative. They ^e described in detail, 
. . ' ' " . * ' " ^ ' " , 
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although' the materJsp^has 'been up-dated on the \asi^ of ihbre T> ' 
■ .-^ ■ research-Sii his later book," Che Hmflan Organization. "■ 

• • ■" ^ ' ' . ' ' . ■ • ■ • ' ■ ' " 
Livingston, J. Sterling,. ''Pygmalion-in Management, " Harvard Business 

; Review ,- 47:81-89," JufyrAugust, ,1969. , ^ ~Tp ~ 

. 'Emphasizes the^importance of managerial e;jqpectations^n inr 
dividual and grot?) peifpnnance. The authpr's research shows 
fthat: (l)-what a.manager e>qoects of Subordinates and the way he 
J ' treats them largely determines their performance- an^ career pro- 
gressf (2) the best managers -have .the ability* to createshigh pfer-^, 
formance expecftations that subordinates fulfill ;;and (3) subordinates, 
. ' more often than not? appear-to dp '^^^t Ihey befieve they are e.x- - 
. . pected to do.- ? • ' '( A. 

"'^ -■ ■ ■ ' . ^/ - ,• ■/]■■ O ' 

McCl«flland, David C, The Achl^ing S6diety. Princeton, N. J.: Van 

Nbslrand, 1961. . • 

A report of research undertaken to ^tudy relationships ^ 

throughout history between achievement motivation and economic 
'« • deyelpipment. . ' i ■ ' 

; ■ , >^ , \ ' ' ^ 

— -!> ' "Busjiless Drive and\^atibnal Achievement, " Harvard 

• Business Beview. 40:99-112. .Tiily-Angiiat; iq«9. ^ 1~ ; 

Before 'an' audience of busine^ • ' 

three characteristics of the acMeyer that management' would do / 
well to take note pf: (l) the achiever; likes situations in which^e ■ 
takes peraoh^ resporisibiUty for finding solutions to problems; 
. - (2) *e has a fendencyitp apt moderate achievemept goals and take 
calculated risks; and (3) he wants COTcrete- feedback is to how 
weU he is doing for he has a compelling interest in knowing 
whether he was right or wrong. ' \ ' ' 

"Toward a^Theory of -Motive Acquisitipnj " American 



^ Psychologist. . 20:321-333. May, 1965. 

McClelland has experimented with4notive development' 
programs for training people to acquire' a need for achievement. 
In this articl| he.sets forth 12 propositions on motive change, 
basea.-pn his research findings. .. ' 



\ • 



, McClelland, David ,C., and others. The Achievemeht»Motivef New York: 
Apiileton-Centihy-Crofts, 19&3. i ' 

' The basic source for understanding McClelland's researdh in 
achievement motivation; • ' 
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UlHiA, Section 2: Bibliography 

5 1 . • ■ ' . " '/ 

McOpu'gali, William. «AA Introduction to Sodlal Psychology. 20th ed. 
,\ • enl. Londbn^ Methiien, 1^26. . ' . 

' ^ A classical work ontostincts as the basis for human be- " 
t^^'havidr, this )x)ok.jbias bej^hidescribed as^havlng'ii^ aMb^; 
g^|ieratJbn/6f psyobp^ ' • . ' 

McGregqr^JDouglaSi The Huinaa Side of Enterprise* New ^Tork: " j 
\ McGraw--Hill', 1960. / : ^ ' ^ '/ 

' ^ y . In thiS; influential work the author presents his The'ory X and ^ 
" / Theory Y, He discixsses niotlvation in relation to a hierarcliy/bf ^ 
needs, e:?qplains why traditional, f^wahis no longer m^^ con^ ; 

4 ceives oi the manager as*a "grower" of people,, and 'istresses the , ^ 
importance of organisational climate. Throughout he-emphasizes 
^ his flto oonvidtlon that^very managerial act ^stff on theory. . 



Leadership and Motivation. Essays of Dougilas; 



^l^Gregor edited by Warren G. Bepnis. and Edgar H,^hein. 
Cambridge^ Mass.- MIT, 1966^ ' 

A.gpoup of essajfs by ]VrcGregor,^most of which has been tie- 
livered as speeches, during his. lifetime and were published post- 
humously. % ^ 

The Professional Manager. New York; McGraw-Hill* 1967. 

McGregqri discusses the importance of theory and assump- 
tions about life, how these influence. the way we See th6 world. He ^ 
emph^izes that man is more than a rational bein|: and must come '•^ 
to terms with his emotional side. 



Maier, Normaii R. E. Frustration: Thfe Stddy of Behavior Without a 
Goal. New Y(Jrk: McGraw-Hill, 1949. . ' * \ ; 

Maier devel/)ped,on the basis irf. his research,an aggressipn- 
regression-fixation-resigaation theory of motivation." 

^' ' V : 

Maslow, Abraham H. Eig>sychiaa Management; A Journal. Homqwood,^ 
" 111.: Irwin, 19fi5. ^ . ^ ^ \. 

, Maslpw coined the word JEupsychia which he defined as tjie 
^ culture that would be generated by 1,000 self-actua^zing peqpl^ 
if they were to live uninterfered with^cn sojtne sheltered island. - 
Using a diary format, this perceptive theorist in the area 6f 
motivation focuses on the human problems of beipg a person in a 
small technological firm. Stimulating and beautiful work. , - 

y . Motivation and Personality . 2d. ed. New York, Harper 
and Itowi 1970. , \ ; • 

Considered one. of the major theoretical thinkers in the area 
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such men as^,Maslow, Herzberg and Myers, they .show how the p 
meaningfulT-work approach to motivation has' been used at Texas 
, . Instruments Inc. TJheir thesis is that "the^motivit^^^ « 
characteristically^ can assume' a part of the. managerial functions ' 
associated with his job; he can share in the plaiming, drgamizing 
and controlling. of the work he does, " . W , , 

'Roethlisberger; Fritz' J.", and- William J. 'Dickson. Management and the 
\ Worker. Cainbri^dgei- Mass. :' Harvard, 1939. 
. IHscussion of the findings of the famous Hawthorne Studies 

VHich led to management. con.siderations of human relations 
problems. A cl|ssii5 fot the field of management. 

"Stemei, Frank M. 'Mo^vate ^- Don't? Manipulate^' Personnel Journal. 
48:623-627, Augist, 1969. . ■ ' Z 

. • Every niaioager should ask himself whether he has been 
_^ motivating or 'manipulating hia subordinates. Manipulation is de- 
: fined as "an intention the part of a manager to deceive, take adyan= 
-^age of, control or use pe<^le to his owi^'^vantage^.Pn^flie other 
• hand, ^motivatlbn VrefersatQjae opposite^ • 
structive managerialvapprQacVwMch'inVdlves working with people 
for their own and the organization' s^neflt. " The authp"!; reviews 
recent, resjearch findl^gs in motivation theory and suggests wj^'s 
and. means of motiVation.open to' the manager. 

' ■» ' ■ 

Stones, Elizabeth W. "Adniihistratbrs FWdle. While Employees Burn — 
Or Flee,!' ALA- Builetin^ 63;181-l)87, Feb^ary, 1969. 

•Libraries wili probably lose their most tale4ted professional 
staff at .an increasing rate unless they encourage opportunities 
for career development that will enable the individual libr^ian to 
■experience a sense of achievement through the development 9f 
f his unique talents. ' . , . 

■J ' ■ ' 

' Factors Related.to the Professional Development of " 

Librafians. MetucheUj N. J. : Scarecrow', 1969. 

. grhe primary purpose of this book is to answer the question: 
what motivates and deters librarians in their participation in pro- 
. fessional development activities ? Iti^ contents also -identify, the 
^ activities that librarians themselves consider most import^t for 
their professional growth, and present , a prof ile shdwingwhat 
Ubrariaris are actually dbingin this area. A research-based study ' 
which' deals specifically with the relation of i^otivation to profes- 
sional development. ' . ' ■ *' 

' * -1. 219 ^ ■ . " ... * 
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Surace, Cecily J. The Hum^ Side/.bf Librariesv Santa Monicas Rand 
Corporation, 'JanuaryV 1^69. v(ED 025 297) 

This paper (originally given as a 'short course on fundamentals 
■ * of company libra|^management for the American Management 
^ ^ . Association) puts special emphasis qn performance stmidards and 
employee evaluation* The author points out that work measurement 
^ * and jpb description mgthods for estabUsliing standards and 

Ing^mployees are being discarded in favor of management by ob- 
jectives, ' Performance appraisal by results is also discussed witK 
> ^examples to show that this appraisal technique is well suited «to 
persoimel and ^e^^artmental management in special libraries* 

^SUtermeis.ter^Rdbert*A. , ed, Peoplfe and Productivity, ,2d, Bd. New^ 
York: McGfaw-mil, 1969. ^ . 

This book is organized around a comprehensive diagr^ 
which shows the major factors affecting employees', job performance 
and productivity. The first chapters e:^Ialn the diagram, and ttie 
remaining ch^ters present readings by ^outstanding be)iavioral 
scientists, management theorists, and practitioners, related to the 
'diagram. ' 

^ . . . ■ ^- - ---- 

Tannenbaum, Robert, and Warren H* Schmidt. "How to Choose a Leader- 
ship Pattern, " Harvard Business Reyiew, 36;95-101, March-April, 
1958. ' - , . ' 

In deciding how to manage, the managerTnust. consider forces- 
qperating withii Jiis own personaliiy, forces affecting the' behavior 
of subordinates, and environmental pressures. The authors dis-^ 
cuss the range of possible le.adership behavlbr availabjle to a'man- 
ager, and the types of leadership that are practical tod desirable. 

Taimenbaum, Rpbert,^ Irving R. Weschler, and Fred Mas6arik. 

Leadership and Organization: A Behavioiral Science Approach . New 
. .York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. . * / , 

. Outs(tanding work on patterns of leadership^! emphasizing the 
situatibnal\approach to. leadership.* Material is based cm extensive 
research ai the ^Institute for Sobial Research, the University of 
Michigan. . ^ ' ^ ' 

Tingey, ,Shem\jta. ''Management Today, ^' Hospital Administration , 
32-41, Spring, 1969. ' ' TI ' 

The manager. should,, according to th^/author, provide an 
organizational environment st5)portingthe inaividual's fulfillment 
of his personal needs. The role of the siq)p'ortiv0 manager is 
contrasted with that tff the autocratic manager. 
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such men as'Maslos^," Herzberg and Myers, they "show how .the 
memiingfql^Tyork approach to Motivation haS been used at f exas 

: * ^ Ittstruinents Inc. "Their thesis is 'that ''the motivated workef 

characteristically cah^ assume a-part ^Sf the managerial %ctions'* 

\ associated with his job; he can'share in the- planning, organizing 
- and qoh^troUing of the work he does." 

'-■ • „ s . 

RoeftUsbergeri Fritz J. , and ^Villiam J. Dickson. Managem'ent and the 
Worker. Cafnbridge, Mass..: Harvard, 1939. 
." ^ -Discus sion o * the findings of the fapaOUs Hawthorne Studies 
> . wUch led to -manag&^ent considerations of humap^ • 
probliems. ^' classic for th^field 6i management. ' 

Sterner,, Frank- M. "'Motivate — Don't Manipulate Personnel J ournal. 
48:623-^27,- August, 1^69.- . , • ^ 

. J 'Evexy'lhanager should'ask himseH wJiether he has been 
motivating or maivLptdating his subordinates. Manipulation is de- 
fined as "an intent on the part of a manager to deijeive* take advan- 
tage of, control or use people' to his own advantage. -"^ On the other 
hgnd, motivation ^'refers to the qpposite of this: that is, a con- 
r . structive managerial approach wWch involves working with people 
for their own and lie organization's, beffefit." The author -reviews 
, recent research findings in motivation theory. and suggests ways 
. and means of motivation-open to the manager. 

« 

Stone, Elizabeth "Administrators Fiddle While Employees Burn --r 
Or Flee,"' ALA Bulletin. 63a8^-.187, February, 1969. 
^ Libraxie? will probably lose their most talented professional 
^ ' Staff at an increasing, rate unless they encdurage 'oppdrtuiiities 
% for career development that wrll enable tlie individual librarian to 
experience a isense of achievement through the developmeift of 
his' unique talents^. • ' • 

' • Factors Related to the Professional ^Development of 

Librarians, Metuchen, J, : Scarecrow, 19t}9. 
- ^ The primary purpose o^ this book is to answer the question: 
^ what motivates and deters librarians in their participation in pro- 
fessional development activities? its contents also identify the 
act^vJMes that librarians themselves consider mosf impoii;ant for 
^ ^ their professional growth, aijid present a profile^, showing what 

librarians are' actually-doing in this area. A research-based study 
which deals specifically with thi^ relation of motivation to profes- 
9 sional development, I \ 
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'Surace, Cecily J, The Hmnah Side of Libraries > Santa Monica: Rand * 
Corporation, January, 19fi9. (ED 025 297) 

Xbls paper (originally , given as a i^hort course on fundamentals 
of company fibrary management for the American* Management 
wd^ssooiation) puts special emphasis on performance standards and . 
en^loyee evaluation. The author points out that work measurement 
and job description, metiiods for establishing standards and evaluat- 
. ing employees arching discarded in favor of majoagement by ob- 
jectives* Performance appraisal by results is also disctxssed with 
. examples to show that this appriaisal technique is well suited to 
1^ personnel foul^departmental managemeiA in special libraries* 

Sutermeister, Robert A., ed. People and Productivity*; '2.d^ edi New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1969. / ' 

- This book is prgatiized around a comprehensive diagram 

wWpli shpwa:the 'naajpr factors affecting employeesUjob performance 
and productivity. The first chapteria e^laid.th^ diagram, and the 
remaining chapters present readings by outstanding behavioral 
scientists, ma^&agement theorists and practitioners^ related to the 
diagram* , . , \ ^ ' . 

Tannenbaimi, Roberj^,*^ and Wfirren H.iSphmidt* "How to Choose a Leader- 
• . ship Pattern, " Harvard Business RevieWt 36:95-101, March-April, 
1958. , _ ' 

In deciding how to manage, the manager must consider foi?ces 
operating withjln his own personality, forces affecting the behaCvior 
of*subordinates, and environmental pressures. The authors dis-* 
cuss the range of possible^eadership behavior available to a man- 
ager, and the types of leadersTiip1;hat are practical and desirable.- 

T^mnenbaum,. Robert, Irving R. Weschler, and Fred Massarik. ^ 
Leadership and Organization: A Sehavioral Science Approach. New 
YarkrfMcGraw-Hill, 1961. 
. ' r . " Oatstandfng work on patterxis of leadership, emphasizing the 
situational ^proach to leadership. Material is based on, extensive 
research at the Institute for Social Research, the University of 
'Michigan.' ^ ^ * * 

Tlaigey, SJiennan. "Management Today, " Hospital Administration , 

32-41, Spring, 1969. ' ^ ' . ' 

The manager Should*, according to the author, i)rovide an 
organizational environment .si^pporting the individual's fulfillment 
^ of his personal needsi The^role of the supportive manager 4s 
' 'contrasted with tHat of the autocajatic manager. ' 
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Tolman, Edward C. Purposive Behavior in Animals and Mem New York 
' Applefon-Cefatury-Crofts, 1932. . ; 

I Tolman developed expectancy, or cognitive, t^ories of 
motivation. As a result of his experiments, largely jlUth animals, 
he Ih^lieved that it was the anticipation of reward that motivates 
V behavior. He spoke of a "beliefs-value matrix" that specifies for 
^ach individual the value he places on particul^ outcomes and his 
belief that they can be attained; ' 

Vroom, Victor H. Work and Motivation . New York: Wiley, 1^64. . ' • . 
^. I A comprehensive recent summary based on c^yer.Spb* 
< research investigations;? ^ * / / 

Wells, Harold C; Achievement Motivation^ (Project 662-479). Detroit: 
Consortium of AHvanced Educational Thinking, 1969. \ 

The achievement motive is defined as "the dispositi^>n tq " 
^trive for success. It is very much concerned with standards of 
excellence^ success and failure, doing lbetter^ competition, and 
aceoiriplishment. . . achievement motivation is one of 'the many 
possible motives which people have. " Although primaiMly a result* 
of early childhood experiences, achievement motives can be in- 
creased in training courses and,- according & Wells, eJ5)'erifence 
to/ elate has ibeen^good in achievement training s ituations ^ 



WVte,/ William Fodte. Money atod Motivation; An Analysig of Incentives 
in Industry. IJew York: Harper and. Row, 1955. " . • 
^ / An ^xtoxinatlon of the effect of nioney incentives on the be- 
havior of .workers, and the*problems of morale and motivation. 
This book, which is based*on the research^of several social 
scientists, focuses first on the worker 'in relation to his own group 
and in relation to mfanagement, and then on intfergroup -relations 
within the organization. Whyte ejnphasizes throughout that the' 
organization is a soqial system and the^ impact of incentives will be 
felt not only, by those direj3tly affected but by neighboring dppart-^ 
ments and possibly the entire organization."* , 
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OBJECTIVES 
SEtTION 3 



3' .Qrganization Development (OD) - / ' ' 

• ■ ^ ■- .. .•/ ' ;■' ^ . 

. 4.31 'To establish a working definition of OD.' ? ^ 



^ 4. 32 To examine •brieflytiie history of OD.^^ 

4.33 To ex^ne briefly the'^objectives. of OD. - ^. 



• X . - . . . *^ 

• 4i 34 compare OD with other types *of chaJtige efforts. •■ * 

4,35 To consider tiie underlying assumptions of OD. . 



4.36 To consider;briefly some IjTpes of OD interveMions. 

* 4»37 ^Tp examine the Managerial -Grid as a fpecific devlco for. 
organization development. ' v 

4.38^ To' consider some conditions for, failure of OB. efforts. 

4.3^ *To con^der some conditions for success of OD efforts. 



. / 
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Organ iwtio'nalDeveloftment 

. . ■ • - ■;■ ■ t ■ '■ 

\4.3 Orfeanlzatlon^Development (OD) ^-r , 

4.^^1 Some definitions * \ ^- - 

^ . ' - 4.311 op stands for'organization develop^ifent, Itself a ^, 

short title for a way of looking at' the whole human and 
pr^uction side of 0^^ 
4.312 Organization develophxent has 
^ effort that fs planned, prganizatlori-wide, and^managed 

^ ^J^om^the tOK its purpose i6 fo increa^ , 
f ^ - effeitiveness|^d.he^^ through planned intervehtioA ' 

In the orgahiaation's p'roJesse^ - 
^ , ' . from the behavioral Sciences. "'^^ ' * 

4.3121 OD calls for a strategic plan for improve-. • 
^ment, ' and the :mobilizatiah. of resources tp y , 

^ H " carry but tbe effort. It is a way of planning ' • 

\ ' ^ ^ change and alway of focusing human enerjj*j 

^ tcwartt spec desired outcomes. 2 J 

4.3122 ' it emphasizes & systems approach to or gani^ 
* • ^zational.prpblpma. pD is concerned *with 

^ ' " . the development, chfipge, and improvement 

of organtzafcldnal systems and subsystems. 
\, 4.31^3 I'op management must actiVqly participate 
* i» any OD effort, and must have commitment 

to the ifoala of the program. 
4. 3124 OD is a strategy for moving into an organiza-. 
' , tioh and helping it to examine its presen| 
r * ways of work, norms, and values, and to - 

' .consider alternative ways o^^^orking. '^Z 

4. 313, "Ideally OD is a tptal organizational effort to imprpve 
• ^ • 'team effectiveness — . decision-making processes, in ' 

fKichard Be^khard. > Organilzation Development; Strate^es and . ^ 
M(^dels (Re ^adihg. Mass. : Addison-Wesley, 1969), pp. 9-14. ^ 7 
'2^rfK. Fordyce and .Raynippd Weil. Managing with Peoplef A 
ManagerJs Handbook of Organizatfon Development Models Oleading. 
Mass. : Addison-Wesley, 1971), 1?. 15. ' 

\ ^ \ • • ' 
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. particular in' collabor/ftioaL with bHshav^ral scientist ^ 
, cdnsultwts. "1 ^ . • ' • 

4,314 op is a respciuie to change, a planned effort focused 
prlixiarlly on changing attitudes and^^t^ 
within tihe organization Itis a way 'of .helping prganiza- ^ 
^ .. tlons to cope a rapidly change 

^ . ^ plamuddy managed, purposive change, 
f32 ffistoryiaf bp.; . . . . 

4,321 In 1959, John Paul Jones was hired by Union Carbide to 
. \ work on man'ajgement motivatibn pn^^ and with the 

, '^'^^ help of Douglas McGregor he aeixsp an ^'organization 
dOTeiopment'^ {px^ based primarily on McGregor's - 
' ' / '/ idaasii'/, / ^ ^ . ^ 

4*322 Also in the; late 1950*8, a.headquarters human relatioiis 
reseju^h grotqp/a^ Humble Oil apid Refining Co. began to 
offer its sf rvhses as an InternaT consulting grotqp to field 
managers*. Out of this and other training efforts ,^-th6 
. Managerial; Grid codcept was , developed by plake and 
' Moutph*3 , ^ ^ I 

4.323 A third origin of OD stems^from the. Survey Resefach / 

• . . ^ Center at the- University of Michigan whftJe researchers^ / 

used attitude surveys and feedbkck of su^ey results in 
efforts to change organizations.^, . * C ' 

.4.324 Today OD is being uiied in hig^ industrialized countries' 
all over the world, in a wide range of organizations su6h 
as business firms, schools, police departments, and 
hospitals . It is Involving ^many categories' of emplpyeies ; 
professionals, scientists, englnedrs^ technicians, 
' * secretaries, and factc&y worker.s. 

• 4.33 Objectives of OD. ^ , . - 

^ The overall objective is to- increase organizational effectiveness. 
Sub-K>bjectlves include the following:^ 



IWendell L. French. "Organizational Development: What it Is and 
^ Is Not, Personnel Administrator , 16:2, January-Februajty, 1971. 

2Gilbert Burck. "Union' Carbide's Patient Sch^ers," Fortune, 
72:148, December^ 1965. See also Douglas McGregor, The Professionail 
Mana^r , edited by Caroline McQregor and Warren G. Bennis^ (New 
•York: McGraw-Hill, 1967), pp. 106--li0, 172-174. 

^RoUert R\ Blake and Jane S. Mouton. The Managerial Grid: Key 
Orientations for Achieving Production Through Peoplet (Houston, Gulf, 
1964). « . 

^French, (q). cit., p. 4» . ■ . . ' ' 

, ^rbid. , p. 6. * . . 
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^ / '4.331 • To create an open, problem-solving cjimate throughout 
, ^» - the organization. , 

4,332 To supplement the authority associated withorole, or 
* * ^ status with the authority of knowledge and competence, '\ 

4^333 Tof locate decision-making and problem rS9lviag jfespon^i- 
bilities~asV5lose to the inforjtnatlon sources' as possible / j 
_ - . ^ , 4,334 : To biiild trust among individuals and groups throughout^ 
. the organization* ' • ^ . ' i 

^ 4,335 . To make^comp^tion more relevant to work goals and 

• • • * to maximize collaborative efforts, 

4.336 To develop a reward' system which reco^zes the ' x 

* acWevement of the organization's mission <j?rofits or 
/ * • service)- and organization development (growth of people 

. ^ within the organization), ^ . . ' 

4.337 To Increase the sense of "ownership" of organization 

* • / ^objectives throughout the workiorce. ' . • _ 
^ 4,338 To help managers to inbnage according to relevant objec- 
tives rather than according to past.pr^tlces or objectives 

whifeh do:not make sense for o^'^ area of responsibility. 

' 4. 339 To increase self-control and self-direction for people ' ^ 

y ^ ' ^within the organization, ' ^ ' ^ 

f, 3.4 Relationship pjf OD to other types of change efforts, 1 I" 

' X341 PD anfl management development. ! 

4, 34il Management development focuses on the manager 

himself, in an effort to upgrade his .skills, * . 

> ^ ' ' s(billties and capacities. 

^ * ^ 4,3412 OD's focus Is onlmproving ti^e systems that make 

\ up the total organizatibn, Th6 emphasis. Is ' ^ ^ 

primarily,, though.not exclusively, -on training of ' 

groips. OD concentrates on Iniergroup relation- 

^ , ships ;.coinmimlcation systems; organization 

structure and roles; Improving goal-setting pro- - , 

cess J assessment of how work, groups are 

J . ^4 operating, 

4,342 OD and management training, ' ' . * ' 

" ^ ' • - 4,3421 ^ Some organizations have tried to* initiate ain over- * . " 

I aU^tralnlng.effort to tpgrade iSanagerial effec-. 

'I tiveness by sending entire management groups to. 

^ - , • university programs or training laboratories, 

4, 3422 OD dlffers.frgm such training In 'that It Is sped- 

' • * flcally related to tne organization's mission, and 

It Is action-oriented In the sense that it connects 

/ • training with organizational action planning, 
1^ » 

ISectfon 4,34 Is based on Beckhard, ^p, clt. , pp. 20-25. 
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4i34^3 WMle^joanagemen^ 

necessarily produce organization change, QD is 
' \speciflcal^ (designed tft produce change* 

4.343 OD and operations research. \ 

4*3431 OD and OR.ar^ similar Jn ioaany ways: both are 
^ * , ; recent developments^ both are problem centered, 
/ / .\ and^both emph^ize;improvement and optimization 
i ' of perfoymarice* Both emphasis^e a systems . ^ 
a^proacji to problems,' and both seem most effect- 
/ ^ * • tiy4 in cpiiiplex, rapidly changing systems* 

* 4*8482 ^ OR,, however, tends to work with economic,* / 

enginSextog variables such as Inve^toi^j^., alloca- ' 
' * • ■ tion, sequencing, touting, etc* It is a quantita- / 
^ * ^ ' . • . tiVe planned'^chaAge effort* * ^ 

.4*3433 OD, pn,the otheir hand, tends to select huESSfc. 
^ varlabl6s:Jdentification of ipisstori^and value^, 
Iwnnan cooperation and conflict,' control and lead- 
ership, coping with and resisting change, utillza- 
^tion of human resources, career development, 
integrating and coordinating* \ 
4*343*4 ^The similarities and differences indicate a need 
• ^*ifor cooperative OR and OD effprts at q)erating 
levels throughout the organization, not just at 
^ . ' , the very top* . J\ , * 
4*35 Underlying assumptions otpD*^ . " ' ^ ' 

4»351 ' Organizations are composed of work gro^s; therefore 
I ♦ the basic units of ohaiige are groups, not individuals* 
"^ 4*352 "Groups work more effectively when competition is re- 
duced and collaborative action is enhanced* 

- 4.353 Decision making is.best locate^ at the sc/urce of the in- 

formatipn rather than at a particulcar level or yole in the 
organization. • I . " 

- 4*354,^ Organizaticflas, sub-units of organizations, and individuals 
I ' ' , /continuously manage tibeir affairs against goals; controls - 

should noybe»the basis^.pf nianagertal strktegyrfor^they are' 
* ^.ojly interim meas'ur^m^hts^ 

- 4*355 Open comniimfcatioifii^iil^ual tijust and- confidence are 

chai^acteristi6s of an'^^ective aCdd healthy oj^ganization* 
4*356^ ^tPeopl^must be jtoWv^d:^ the changed that t^^ , 
withiii the organization* .They must have a sense of 
I participation and ownership in the planning and conduct 
of change. ' ' < 



ISfections 4*35 through 4*364 are based on Beckhard, op* cit* , 
pp* 26-42* '' ^ *, • ' ' " 

' ' ^ 228 ' 
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4.36 &me usual types dtOD inteinrentlonsj . < 
^ 4/361 Working with teamq on team de^^elopment. 

4.362 Working^n iatergron) relationiSiMps betj^eenyo/ganizationa^^ 
" ^ ^ ^ / subsystems, > */ ^ / ; * ' * ' * 

4. 363 Worldn^/on planning and goal setting processes for 
^ . . lndividuals;'teams, and larger systenas. • , 

1^ 4, 364 Working on edudational activities for. upgrading the knqw- 
/ , . ledge, skiUs, and abilities of key- personnel at all'levels. 

4. 365 OD techniques include team building, intergroi^ collaBora- 
. tion and problem solving,^ confrcmtation meetings, orgaki- 
^ zatipn mirror/ and life-c , 
^. 366 ' Although usi&lly cayfied put with, the he^ of outside con- 
sultantsj some bp efforts can aiso be Initiated and carried 
piit ftdm^T^thiii the organization,;, * . .v. * \ 
4.367 AU 9^ efforts are designed to find out what.i^ going on in 
the drganl25atlon..^^ Some methods for:gatherlng information 
, includ(B:-questioi«taire, Interyieyriing, seising, -polling, ' * 
collages, .drawings /and physical representdtiohs> of the * ^ 
.organi2atit)n.2 * - . *\ , \ 

4.37 Q^e ^proach to pD:;The M Wgerial^^ 

4.371 The imderlying assumption of the grid is that a dichotomy 
dpes-not exist to organizations betwiBen people problems 
and production proWems. Qonceyn for people ^nd concern 
for prdduction am cfomplementary rather than separate 
prpblem^j."^ ^ \ . / 

.4.372 The grid was developed as a training prograiii for;manage- 
^menty ;It provides^a way of^ identifyiiig managerial styles . * 
; »The theory is that once a. manager, is able to locate-his 
. stylo of mansigement on the grid, he can then work to 
^ ' \ change^t by exajnining-the consequences of his behavior 
• \ * in relattoh to people or production. . * 

, 4.3721 p?here are spme ninety-<>ne position? of manage- 
^ ' ihtient style that one can- locate on tte grid. 
4.3722, The scales shown pn ,the~grid-are concern for 

people and cencem for production. * 
4.3723 At one extreme is the manager who is 'totaliy in-T 
. ^ terested introduction. At the pther extreme is^ 
. .the mapager who is solely concerned with his 
, , employees. - Between these extr9mes are many 

other variations managerial styles. 
• 4,373 In the training process, five positiofi on the grid are used: 

« IPordyce and Weil, dp. cxt , pp. 89-^0. / ' 

2lbid. , .p>437. • ^ • . ^ 

?Blake and I^outon, '^op., cit. * 

3 ' - ~ - . 2,29 . r 
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/ ' 4^3781 The autooimtlo ppiition -r Mgh odn^^ 

little owpern for paopia. T 
, 4*3732 The {Miopia p&aiiager Mi^ oontoern for lutrino^ rii^. 

*;A»373S The Itiiiesi^re petition ~ indlffc;renoe to people and 
, , ^ production. * / 
' 4. 3734 71^0'' oon^romiee mi^juiger moderate ccncam for 

^people and i^rodttctlonr 
(4i. 3735 Hlgh^conoem for producftlyity and pjoople. 

374 the purpQie of the grid is to give the manager an Insls^t into 
Ui'at^le of'iupervlii^ and to give him a meant for evaluating 

, . t^Ui progreii M he itrlvei to^^^ . " 

375 llie grid training program ai a aix^pWa approach 
to orgahlxatlbn development.! Aa BeckhaStl h%a pointed out, all 
iixparta are eaaehtial to the program fop 'the organizatlonid 
payoff doei not come until tiie ikiUi.and ahllitiei learned in the 

^ educatlWaliphitie aire'appU^d by the* work taama and by the ojr-* 
gii^zation management'team. ''2 Z*-*^ 
4^3751 ^ Phaie ^ ii deaigned to make the manager aware of hla 
oim managerial beWior and the organizational climate. 
\ ^ Thii phAae^takea the form of laboratbry-^'aeminar 
^ training. ' - \ , , / • 

4.<3752 The aecond phaa e concerna team disvelopment. Back- 
^ groynd knowledge jpilnad from the. firat phaaa la applied 
* ' fay mahagera' tO'their own particular work group 

"0 4 ^ operationa. ^ * ' ' , . " 

^ 4. 375^ Next cornea identification; of problezqijLreaf and likely 
\ ' aourcea of conflict be^een work groupa^ ActlyitieB^in ^ * 
the third pbaa^ Ifo deaigned to achieve ^tter inter- 
group problem aolving. ' ^ ' / 
,4.3754 The fourth pluuir la concerned with goU catting, ahort- 
. ^ and long-tiirmi organisational' goala » . taam'and individual 

goala muaf be i^ntlfied and diacuaaed. 
4.3766 The fifth phiaae inyolvea implement^g planned ohKnge 
by attaining the eatabUahed goala. Jt involvea con- ''^ 
Crete aolutiona'aski. uaignlng reaponaibltily for 
. , aqWeving^them. 
4. 37(^6 The final piiue jii a. period of atabiUzing'the changea 
. brought about in the prior phaaea. the effort in thla^^ 
^ phue la to make aure that changea achievisd are able^to 

withatand the pr^aaurea toward regreaaion. \^ 

^Ibidi f pp. 286-286. * , ' , 

^Baokhard, 'c^^ dt. , p. 22. . ; ^ 
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4,3757 Blake and Moutpn estimate that depending on - 

organizational. size and complexity, the first four 
phases of this program in^ay take two jrears* of 
^ ^ / iQpger to; compiete.j and that actually implementing 

'^e-chaiiges in a concrete mam 
. \ ' - >; to t^voyesurs toore*^^ 

4;38. Some conditions for failuire of ODeffo^^ ' ' . 

4.381 Discrepancy;between top, management's statements of ^ * 
v^ues and a.ctual.perfor;nance 0/ top management* 

4.382 A lot of orgaiufeatfonal activities j;rtthout any*solid base of 
changed goals* ^ ^ 

4. 3§3 - Impatience and desire for quicic ch&nge. (Three to five 

years is a realistic time framdhin which an OD effort inay. 
• begm to^shc^w. real results*) \ ^ 
4^ 384 , Too. mnSh dependence on outside consultants 'Or on ins'ide 

spediallsts* " ' ' 
4*385 (^ili^een change efforts at the tj:^ and at the middle * 

of the organization* ^ * * 

4* 886 Trytog;to £it change into bid structure* 
4* 387 ' Apptying strategies not appropriate for a particular 
organizitidnal situation* . ^ ^, ,\ , • " 
4*39 ^Some conditions for.success of OD efforts* 3 1 
4*391 Top managen^ent exerts pressmre'for action*! 
^ 4*392" Some intervention takes place at.the top, 
. 4*393 Problem are^ are diagnosed and specific problems 
analyzed* * * ^ 
4^ 394 Experimentation takes place with new solutions to* 
problems* 

4.395 Some new solutions are invented, which restdt in sojne 

^ commitments, to new courses of actfon* , 
4* 396 . The system is reinfofced'by the positive results attained, 
; ^ an* this i^rodufees acceptance of the new practices* 



^Blake and Mouton, op* cit* , pp* 274-275* 
Z^^miard, op* cif*., pp* 93-96. 

^Larry E* Grelner, '^Patterns of Organization Change, Harvard 
Business Re\; ^ 45:122-125, May-June, 1967^* 
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Argyris,.Qhris^ ^Intervention Theory and Method; A Behavioral Science 
\ * -Vi^w. Reading, Mas«. r Addiaon-Wesley; 1970* . - - 
; ^ Some recent ideas oLArgyrie on organization intervention and 
^ changes. . ^ * ' > 

Beckhard, Richard. Organization Development; Strategies ahd Models. 
Reading, Mass. Y Addison-Wesley, 1969. % ^ 

systematic description -of strategies and models indifferent 
types of OD efforts^ coraprehenfirlve discussion of OD. Gibed com- 
* parison of OD wltLpter orgisadzation imprpvemei\t^iIorts. ; 

Bennis, Warren G. Changing Orf^anizations: Essays, on the Development 

and Ev^oltrtion of Human Organizations, yew York: McGraW"Hill,l966. 

The evolution of of ganiiatipnis is making the bureaucratic form 
obsolete^ according to Bennis, ^and hew pattenis are, emerging^ 
''which proxxiise drastic changes in • • • m'anagerial.practices in 

^ - general. '\ . ' * "\ , 

. . Organization Development; Its Nature, Origins, ^and 



"^ Prospects. Readmg, Mass. : Addison-Wesley, 1969. ^ 
Broad su'rvey;of history and^presfent practice of QD; 

' ^ ' . * * 

. 'Theory and Method in Applying: Behavioral Science to 



Planned Organizational Change, " Journal of- Applied Behavioral 

Science^, 1:337-360, Qctober-November--December, 1965. 

Noting that behavioral scientists are more and more being 
called on to take an action role in efforts toJmpJove human 6rga4i- 
zation, Bennis discusses some .of|j;he implications of tjiis emergent 
, role had defines the •qualifications he feels a professional chr-ige* * 
agent must have. 

Bennis, Warren G. ,Wenneth D. Benne, and Robert^Chin, edsv The * 
Planning of Change. 2d. ed. New yorfc> Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston,' 1969. , / . . * • 

A book of readings about'pIann6d change written by a wide 
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-variety of behsivioral science tiheoriste arid practitioners. Collabora- 
tion and conflict, -resistanife to change, values and gbais, manipuia- 
tipn, tod approaches td organizational change are but a few of tiie 
. many topics coviBred. ^ 

» ' ' _ 

Blake^ Robert , and others. '^Breakthrough in Organization Eievelopment, 

r Harvard ffusiness Review , 42:133-1515, Noyember--6eceinber, 1964. 

^ Thto artt 

Grid program anditiien^evaluates grid^trainlng'prograxn that 

was carried oirt iri-an organization, ~— ^ • ^ 

Blake, Robert R. , and Jime S. Mputon. Building a Dynamio Corporation - 
Through Grid^OrgMiizattdn Develdpmeiit^ Reading, Mass.: 
Addisbn-Wesley, 1969. /" 

Detailed description of one type of OI>program. Emphasizes 
tbB'systeips aspect of OD. * 

f 

The Maha^rial Grid; Key Orientations fot Achieving Pro- 



ductibn Through People. Houston, Texas,. Gulf, J964.* 

A detailed presentation of the sixrphsC^ 
by the ai^thors. 

Burck^ Gilbert. ""Union Carbideis Patient Schemers, Fortune, 72: 

147-149, 251-254; December,' 1965. ^ , 

" ' A report of Union Carbide's 15 -year program of gradual and 

sometimes stormy organizational change. One of the results was 
^ the evplutiori of grow decision m An early 

an(} largely sticceisisml OD effort In which Douglas McGregor seryed 

as a consultant. 

^ ' / ^ / \ ' * ^ ^- , 

Burke, W. Warner and Warren H. Schmidt.' '"Management and Organiza- j 
tion Development: What is the Target of Change ?" Persoifinel I 
Administration , 34:44-56, March-April, 1971. ^ . ' < / 

The authors compare management development and OD; they j 
• ^ ^'ccmclade 'tha^ but, more I 

Importantly, they are complementary. " According to their analysis / 
management development is the 'Educative sUce" of the "OD pie. " | 
ip^ 55) A detailed chart, "Relationship of Management Development! 
. ^ and* Organization Development, " (jp. 47) efficiently sums up the 
^comparison presented in the text. , 

Crockett, William J. 'What's So Odd About OD ?, " Administrative Man-/ 
agement Society Report : 49-50; November, 1970. / / 

Identifies OD as a process of diagnosing blocks which prevent; 
' the releasei of human potential within the organization. * . / 
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Culbertt Samuel A« and Jerome ReiseU ^'Organization Development: . 

An Applied Philoflq^hy for Managers of Public Enterprise, " Public 
• ; Adfnlntstration RevieW f 31;159rl69. 1971, 

Tl]^ :authbrs predlpt^i^ due to many and 

extensive cultural'chaiiges, public and private enterprises will have 
to deal wi^ challenges to survival, consolidation and growth in a 
manner quite different from metiiods xised previously. In order to 
effectively integrate the human and the technical i^stems in bis 
prgahi;s8tio^, the manager^ according to the authors, would do well . 
to utilize OD concepts and me^odf, which are described in some 
^ detail and illusttratlve Examples provided. , 

Davis, Sheldon A. "An Organic Problem-Solving Method of Organizational 
Change," j;oumal of ^plied Behavioral Science, 3:3.-^21, January- 
PebruAry-Marchi 1967, » ' """"^ ^^^^ 

, The au&or believes oonf rontatioa is the missing element, in 

the literature of. behavioral science, and he describes an extensive 

^' pD effort at.TRllfr Systems which places heavy emphasjls on ccm- ^ 
'frontation-and the uie of sensitivity training* Reactions to this ' 
article aticl irome criticism follow in two brief cbnunentaries hy 
JobiPaulJdaes andF« J. Roethlisberger, pp. 22-28. 

Ed(fy, William B. and others, eds. Behavioral,^Scienoe and;the Manager^s 
Role. Washington, D. C. : NTL Mstltute for Applied Behavioral - 
Science, 1969. ^ 

A book of readings on human behavior in ojrganlzatiocial llf e, 
the lnteracti6n between people and the system, and the impact of 
each iqpon the other. The last s9ctioni^ "Actlon.Steps and Inter* 
.ventions," cont#hs several articles, on organ! < 
The entire book should pj^ove he^ful to managers. 

Pordyce, JackK., and Baymond. Weil. Mana^g With People: A Manageir's 
t Handbook of Organization iWelopment Methods. Reading, Mass. : 
^ Addisori-WesXey, 1971. / , ' 

A detailed discusislon. of OD methodic. Sheld(m Davis refers to 
this book as an'OD toolbox. 

French, Wendell L. ' "Organizatlonai Development: What Jt*Is and Is Not, " 
Personnel Administrator^ 16:2-8, 46, January-February, 1971^ 
^ A definition and brief history of OD, some of its underlying 
^ ^ aisun^tions, its objectives toad a few examples of OD programs — ' 
ali'of these uspects of OD are briefly discussed in this article. 
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Grelner, Larry E*. 'TPatterns of Organization Change," Harvard Business 
- Review , 45:119-130> May-June^ I967J 

Traditional maaage.rial approaches to chaDge (decree, uni- ^ 
lateral action, and i^lacement) are giving way to.grpiq) decision 
making and grox^^ prc^lem solving,^ The author discusseg ^i^ow 
successful organizational 
' and emphasizes that there is need for managers, consultants, 
dkeptics and researchers to become less parochial in their view- 
. ppints; Much more constructive dialogue and joint effort are needed 
if we are to act wisety in introducing, organization change* 

.Ittwrence, PaiaRir4nd Jay W. Lorsch, D^vel<^ing Organizations ; 

Diagnosis and Action, Reading* Mass. ; Aiddison-Wesley; 1969. 

These two Harvard authora present a personalized statement 
of their particular view of how OD can contribute to organizational 
''excellence. Using*a total systems^approach, they attempt' to show 
' 4, how OD can lead to oonstructive change* 

Marrow, Alfred; J. David G.*Bowers, and Stanley E.. Seashor^ 

Management by Participation; Cfeating'a Climate for Pergonal and 
^ Organizational Development; '' New Ydrk'vHarper and Row, 1967. 
* . Likert saysJn the introduction that^s lx)ok "report^ 

extraq/jdiriarily successful improvement fif a failing. organization 
through the introduction of a new managelnent isiystem." It is the 
true stoiy of the Weld on Mfg. Co. , andprpvidelr an excellent 
. illustration of the iaystems approach to plfumed, . coordinated change. 

Schein, Edgar H. Process. Consultation; Its Role jn Organization 
Deveic^ment. Reading; ^Iass• : Addisdn-Wesley, 1969. 

Intrbduces and explains, in detail tiie cfincept of process 
consultation. - , - 

Schein, Edgar H. and Warren G. Bennis. , Personal and Organizational 
Change Through Group Methods: The Laboratory Approach. INew 
York: Wiley,. 1965. . - j ^ ^ , 

An intrbduction t^^ its uses, the ba^ic 

learning processes in^lved, and guidelines for running a laboratory. 
The authors are both affiliated with NTL. 

Walton, .Richard E. Interpersonal Peacemaking; Confrontations and Third 
.. iParty Consultation. Reading, Mass. l Addison-Wesley, 1969. 

Walton describes the skills an, outside considtant must possess 
to facilitate confrontation. "The prbfessional and personal qualities 
attributed to the third party which gi^^e the'principals confidence in 
^ entering a confrontation and which facilitate confrontation processes , 
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include: (a) dlagnostio skllli^ (b):bahavior«i skills in breaking 
impjwses and Interinfl^ting wpetiUveJnte (cf attitudes of 

acceptance 9 and (d) personal c^iacity to provide emotional, support 
andreassurance^;" > ' . 

^WhafrisOb?" NT L Institute, 2a>>2, June> 1968> . 

^ v^ brief cascriptiori of OD, its o^ectives^ itfi^^ technology, and 
one example of an ongoing OD program. 
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Grejner, Larry £• '^Patterns of OrgaWzation Change/' Harvard Business 
; • EevieW 4^19-13^. my->June> .1967, , • « ' 
• * i . Traditibnkl'^m aiq)roaches to change (decree, unl- 

/ Iftterai action * * and replacement) are giving way^ to grqug decision 
) naaking-and'g^oup pr<rf>leni solving. The author disctisses how 
successful 0i?g>nlzatlona! change differs^from unsixccessful change, 
and emphasizes that there is need for naanagers, cdnsultanfs, 
skeptics and researchers to become less^parochial in their view- 
points. Much more constructive dialpgue; and joint effort are heeded 
if we are to act wisely in introducing organization change. 

Lawrence, Paul R. and- Jay W. Xorsch. Developing t).rganizations : 
Diagnosis and Action. lteadin^, .Mas§. : Addison-Wei^ley, 1969.' 
- • These jtwo Harva^;* authqrs presient a personalized statement 
of 'their particular viewof .howX)D can contribute to organizational 
excellence. Using a total sy^tenis approach, theyrUttempt to show * 
how Ob can lead to constructive change. • • ^ 



Marrow, Alfred J. ^ David G. Bowers,* and Stanley* E. Seashore. 

Mmagement by Participation: Creating a Climate for Personal and 
Organizational Development. New York: Harper and Row, •1967. 
\ LU^erfsaysta^ 

extraordinarfly successfiil improvement of a failing organlzationi ' 
through the introduction of a.newmanagement* system. " It is the 
true stoi^^of^the Weyw^Mf^ Co. , aiid^provides an exqelleht 
illustration of the systems approach to plamied, cooirdinatetf change. 



Schein, Edgal^ H. Process Consultation: Its Role in Organizati on * ' 

Development. Reading^ Mass. ; Addison-Weslev. 1969.*^- 
^ Introduces and explains in detail the ccncept of process ' ^ 

• ' IcSonsultation. « ' ' ' 

Schein,, Fdgai: H. (aid Warren G.Bennis. Personal and Orgaflizational 
Change Through Group' Methods; The Laboratory Approach. New 
' York: Wiley, 1965. ' * ; - \ ^ 

An introduction to laboratory training, ats'uses, the basid* 
learning,proeesses involved, and guidelines for running a laboratory. 
The authors" are both affiliated v;ith NTL. 

Walton, Richard E. Ihterpersdnal Peacemaking: Confrontations and Third 
Party Consultation. Reading, Mass. : Addison -Wesley, '1969.. 

Walton describes the skills an outside Consultant must possess 
to facilitate confrontation. '»The professional and personal qualities 
attributed to the third parly which give the principals con^idenqp in 
entering a confrontation^ and which facilitate confrontation processes 

» 
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olnclude: (a) diagiioatlc skills^ (b) behavioral skills In breaking 
Impasses 4nd lnterruptlh^ repetitive interchange, (c) attitudes of 
acddptanoe^ and (d) personal capacity to provide^ embtlonal support 
/ and reassurance. " . 

'•What is op 7" NtL Mstltutev 2:1-2, June, 1968. 

A brief description of OD, its objectives^ its technology, and 
one example of an ongoing Od i>rogram» 
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P 0 V E R A L L O B J E C T IV E S\ 
UNIT 5 ' 

ENRICHMENT MODULES 



The enrichment modules have the following objectives: (1) to provide 
^iddlticmal inf ormatioix for: those participants who may have special * 
interests or needs for more information in a specific area than can be 
provided in the Umited time span of the course; (2) to serve as supple- 
mentary material t^. the basic content of the course; and (3), to sery;e as 
a starting point for further research in a particular area, They may be 
used by the leader as examples in presenting the basic content, or l^y 
participantp as en independent study package; equivalent to a type of 
prograin^ed iearnfhg. . " 



It is suggested that either leader or participants might wish to deyelop 
their own naodules to include in the course* A task force might, for 
example, develop) a module highlighting major concepts which a library 
should cbdsider iri order to provide for the development of personnel 
throughout a library pystem. Another possibility would be to develof) 
evaluative instruments by which ^a library system mi^t measure its 
^progress in the area of personnel development. 
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5. 112? Bureaucratic state administration developed because of the 
^ / economic necessity to regulate waterways, particularly the 
Nile trade route/^ . ' ^ , 

^ ^5.1123 The highly elaborated admifiistrative ^ystem^which passed 
- from the Pharoahs to^ Ptolemies, was orgahiced; around a 
strict coordination of ttie econoiMc efforts of the whole 
population to secure for each member of^ the coxnmuniiy, 
and the^commiDjttfgr as a whol^, the ^ghest possible degree 
of prosperity; tiie system w^w maintained by force.2 V 
5.113 Greece. , . • ' . 

5. 15.31 In his. burning passion to make all the world one, Alexander 
proved himself an able administrator. He cherished the 
vision that all men* should live. in brotherhood, and felt that 
* ' ^ they should share with him in the administration of the' 
army. At the scene of tUe humiliation of his soldiers , he 
said, ^jEvery man of you. . . I regard as .my klhsmtoi, and 
* from now fhat is the way I. shall call you. " ; In writing of \ 
thisvbccasion, Plutorch emjAasized'Alexander^a W ' 
of fellojyship ihruie.3 * ' ! » 

5. 1132' Plato was greatly concerned with tife exact procedures for 
selecting and training the guardians of the Grei^ city- 
states. He proposed a rigorous educati<m" in music^ 
literature, and gymnastics as well as drastic tests in- 
volving the afeverlng^of all family tiels. 'Prospective ^ 
guardians must undergo a rigorous training arid education. 
» ' And in its course, it will turn out tfiat not all of them can 
be dev'elope^ to the fiiU stature 6f a ruler. The guardians 
will,' therefore, subdivide; in two groijps: ar larger group of 
inferior status; the hel^rs, ind a smaller groi^ of-men 
^ who- can be educated to^the point where they become 

guardiaics in the pregnant sense. And the principles of ' 
, ' jthis eduoatibn-cannbt be provided by the hopefuls who have 
the gifts, but rpt thp accomplishinents;^ they can be ^ 

iMax Weber, in: Albert Lepawsky, Administration; The Art and Science 
of Organization^and Management (New York: Knopf, 1949); p. 79; & 
^Michael Rostovtzeff, in: J^pawsky, op. cit. , p. 80. , ^ - 
3Andre Bonnard, Greek Civilization: From Euripides to Alexandria 
(London: George Allen and Ur^win, 1961). 
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furnished only by a helper of a superior order, by Socrateg 
. , himself, * ; t ^ V • ' 

5.114 Rome. , , ' ' ^ 

5. 1141 CassiQddrus, in Kis letters, wrote 25 fonntdae for g<^ 

administration and statfed, " I have said nothing^about the 

qualities of the individiial office-holders/ but have made . i 

such €}q?lanati6ns as:seemed suitable concerning^ the 
office. "2 > ^ ^ • ^ . ^ 

5.1142 The administrative practices that made Rdm6 great aVe. , 
. * ' described as well as the ones^t led to first decline. 

Rostovtzeff excludes, ''Th^i^te... vt«nt on existing j^^^ 
so long as its culture and organizatipn were superior to * s 
tlwse of its enemies; wlien that superiority disappeared, 
new. masters to#k control of what had Ijecome a bloodless 
, * ?uid efiSta^organism. ''^ ; , ' • ! • 

5cll5 Ottom§ui Empire. . . v/» ' ' - 

Iii a brief, but comprehen£rive article, .Gladden sums up les3ons in 
public administration ^i^jport^ by ejqperierice in the;6ttomati 
Empire.* . ' _ ' ' \ 

5. 1151, Administration must ad^t itself^ to changing social and ' • 

political conditions.^ ' . 

5. 1152 Efficient administration can be improved by the .^pecial * 
training of its members. The Turkish^ philosophy in this 
respect is shown in the followlng.q^otation, 'T'he Turks 
rejoice greatly when they find an exceptional man as though 
they had acquired a precious object, and they spare lio 
labor in cultivating him* ** ^ 
^5.1153 Provided opportunities of promotion for th;:>se in lower 
classes of service \o higher classes. • 



lEric Vpegelin, Order and History: Plato and Arisjofle^ Vol. 3* 
(Baton Rouge: ri)uisiaha State University Press, 1957).'^ ' • ' 

2Cassiodorus, "Book VJ. Coiitaining Twenty -iPive I)ormulae, V in; 
The Letters of CaasiodoruSy with an Ihtroduction by Thomas Hodgkin 



(London: Frowde, 1886). 

SMichael Rostovtzeff, Jlome (New York: Oxford University Press, 1^60). 
^E.N. Gladden, "Administration of the Ottoman Empire under ( 
Suleiman, " Public Administraticm, 15:187-193, April, 1937. 
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. 5> 1164 NMd ipr o(aitt«wfc i^s^)]^ 

Qot provided for with ierious coiisequences. 
5. 1155 Adqaislttratlon requlreg. a'xnoire depend^ie motive . 
p(^r tiun tte li!uq>in^ 

K<iniwi'tfMb wbiolh the Ottoman system depended. 
. , 5,116 Biblical relei^noel^ ' • ' ' 

. • \ The Old Testtatt«tdesoribes the problems 0^^^ , 

\ \ • leading the ohildren out of bondage from\Egypt. It teUs how 
Moses WM sorely tiuted, fpif . everyone 
solve various probleins, aiid he wks overwhelmed. S|>eaking 
^ to his fatherrla-iaw abont this prdblem/ he i^as advised to 
divide the peepie iq) into groi5>s1idth , 
groiqi>.>. These leaders would then feport to M6ses. Here 
we see the Qpncspt of'delegation. 
5.12 Medieval periodi : \ •.. . ' 

5. 1^1 Charlemagne dividjipi his empire to better manage it, and 
established a qrsiem 61 Insp^ctors'to visit the regions ^o 
: check, on ^afwas going on. Here we see the concept of 
■ . ' cqatrbl. .. ' . . . ■ 

' , 5,122 Numerous worlw cite iwcmple of adt^ 

1 and praptioes In tiie MidSe-Ages, for example: 

5.1221 S^tanett'wrltiBS of'Manoi^^ Administration and the 
sdmiiaBtrtttve pooe^BT^ 
rents aiK| services. ^ " , " '" • 
,5.1222 Fitzneale ejqplains the administrative practices in the 
' time of Charlemagne, especially the day-bycdanr 
/operatlCtts of tiie EngUsh medieval excheqder,^ 
5. 1223 An unusually librou^ analysia of fi'ecal administra- 
tion in EnglUmd'between 1327 and 133618 provided 
by Morris. 2 ^ 



lH»,Si Bennett, Life on the English Manor (New Yorlc: Macmillan, 
1937)* ^ . ' , • • " 

2EiChard,Pitzneale,. The Course of ihe Exchequer. Translated from 
the Tjatin by Charles JohtMios, (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1950). ; ' \. , 

3wimamU. Morris, and Joseph R, Strayer, The. English Government 
at Work- ti^BT-lSSe. Vol. n, Fiscal Administratjon (Cambridge . 
Massachusetts: The Mediaeval ^idemy af.Am>^rica, 1947).- 
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5^1224 One of iha outstanding authorities on adnilnistrative 
history of the finglifK medieval period is Tout. 
y\ • j-^* fociuded in his studies 16 an account of the civil 

< service system in England in the 14th century which 

« sbowjE; thi^ the bureaucrat: was as active and vigorous 
in ttte 14th century as in the 20th. ^ 
'5.13'^ 17th and 18th» centuries. . ' , - 

; 5, 131 Cameralism.! ^ ^ ^ ^ 

' 5.1311 A groi9 <)f German and Austrian writers, professors, 
. * public administrators, known as the Cameralists, 

develq^d the techxdques <>f fi^^ starting 
as eiriy as 1550, but their activities flourished 
especially during the 1770*8.2 . 
5^ 1312 Cameralism was an administrative teclm^ology which 
dealt with such subjects as the ^dniinistration of 
medical institutiohSy the establishment of industries; 
s^cttoh of capable recruits for administrative' 
offices; establishment of the office, of comptroller. 
Taken as a whole, the Cameralists developed a 
coherent civic t;beory» corresponding with the German 
* ^ system of ^administration which was developing 

concur'rtntly* 

- - J ^ 5. 1313 At the heii^iit of Cameralism iia the. 17th century, the 

r 'foremost scholar of the movement was George Zincke, 

' ^* * professor at Leipzig, who offered courses in th^ 

/'Science of Law and Cameralism. " His bibliography 
* jtor^the course contained over 2, 000 titles, of which 
^ — sod dealt Mtb financial administration. Each entry 

^ ^ was classified on a seale ranging from 'learned" 
/ . , throu8^i"ve^ bad. "3 

' 5^1314 Zincke's chief work was bis €ameralist Library , a 
four-yojume^work op the'procedurisg and principles 



iThpmas Francis Tout, Chsyters.in the Administrative History of 
Medieval England (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1920-1933«) 

^Albion W. Small, The Cameralists^ the Pioneers of German Social 
PgU^ . (Chicago: Unlvorsily of Chicago Press, 1909). 

SLepawskyi op.^cit.^ p. 97. ' ^ ' 
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* , of political ecoiionxy^ fiscal science and pidblic^adininistra- 
tton* ZinckejJeftoedCMner^ 

those who pbssess fundament^ and special knowledge abd 
* all or some particular part of ttiose things which are 
necessary in order li^ ihey may Msist the prince^^ 
taining good managemcio* \ 
^ &^-1315 C^jiirali8t pMlos<^ 

Germansr and Austria, but a parallel tendeftqy Vto prcteiote 
the growth of ;a common European standard of adniinistra- 
' tlon and pub^c service'* was cbncuirfently developing in the 
, ' major European pountries^^ ^ . 

5.132 N^oleon as an adnainisteator, \ 
' ^ 5. 1321 ^^ey considers his reorganization of the French govfem- 
ment in finance, law, religion, and in every area of institu- 
tional life the most outstanding five years of administrative 
* acconapUshment in history Abased on his five-year period 
--as Consulate before hid was completely dominated. the 
Idea of world conquest) ,3 * , 

5.1322 Some of the strong administrative features adhered to by 
Napoleon were: a clear chain of command; .duties, clearly 
arfff definitely apportioned between authorities; a firmly 
estabUihed.admiiUstrativ^ hierarchy with he ad at apex; 
sjpeclalized corps; authoriiy pers6nalized~authorlty for * 
1 every action should be taken by one man; belief In the need 

I for^gmeral staff and sklUful specialists; efficient system of 

' training promising yourf& men from all social backgrounds^ 

dediocratlc element In selection of higher personnel. * 



"^Small, op. clt. , p. 259; . * , " . 

2Emest Barker, The Development of Public Serviced In Western 
Europe, 1660-1930 (London: Orford University Press, 1944). 

^D.O. Lwpley,' '^Napoleon Bonatoarte aran Administrator, " PubUc 
Admlnlstr^on . 1:127-135, 1923. , * 

" 4Brlan Cha5)man, The Profession of Government; The Public Service 
In Europe (London: Allen and Unwind 1959). ] 

. ^ ^ 
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the principles ol/drgaoizatipii and management 
were developed (;2id iqf^lied through ma]or|abcial 



( 



5. 1 To aho^ tiiat management cpincepta were evolved in theipait on tiie 
basla d^eedt imd wlthoti^atudy, research/ or formullkatiion; but 

14 The prlncipler/tf prganizatlooi and management as reir^aled 
' ^throui^ three^iajor social InstitutUmsy^ I * ' 

( 5* 141 Thyltomn Cath^ • | 

^..^^^^ '5^44it The administrative concepts of^Pope Gregory the 
/ . Great In the latti dentury, ^ \ ^ 
/' « 5. 14111 In his^amotts booki Pastoral Care , 

Gregory laid fbitii the qfualities that are 
' . required for rule^^^ Starting 

with the assuxi4)ttd^:iU^ 
rule belcm£(s to^ skilled man, he lays 
out the rules of leadership which he 
prescribes.^ 

5.14112 One of the many roles :n which Gregory 
showed great capacity f^as that of a 
businessman. He had i talent for/qrgslni- 
zation, an amazinif capacity for detalU 
and he nuu&aged the Church's estates as 

^ thoui^ he might have spent his whole 
' %e stuctying the budget ^ 

6.14113 No Pope ever fumishe(i more definite. - 
formulas for action. had great ability. 

^ ' in personnel administration, for strict 
^ record ^keeping; for ^Reorganizing \ 



J 



"^Glvgorlui I, Tha Great, Saint, Pope, Pattoral X!are .| Trana. Henxy 
Davis, (Weitmlniter, Md. : Newman, 1950), fla aeriei. Anolent Chrlitlan 
Writeri; The Worki of the I^atheri in Tranalattoa. ) [ ^ 

2f. Home. Dudden. Gregory the Great: Hli Place In Hlitory and 
Thought (New York: Ruf lell, 1967), 2 vola. 1 . . 
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the Ghurbh.l ^° ■ . \^ 
5. 1412 The principles of admlnlstratiopi found within the Catholic Church 
.organization. ^ ' 

5.14121 Mooney ivas the first person who attempted to synthesize^, 
organizational experience under general, principles. The^ 

♦ , Chijrch wai^e of four institutions from which he felt 

many basic principles could be learned. 2 

5.14122 Moon6y concludes "his material* on administrative lessor g 
• • to'be learned from the Church: "Gpordlnation of effort, 

scalar, territorial organization, ^d diveirsified func.tion- 
^ aUsm are all outstanding features of Cathdllc poliqr, and 
each provides, lessons that no orjpanlzer in any sphere can 
afford to neglect. "3 , 
5". 1412? 'Another attempt to show the manajgement lessons that could 
, • be leained f rona the' Catholic Church was the audit under- 

t^en by ttus American Institute of Management in 1956 , and 
a^ iq>dating,of stha^documeht in 1960. The audit concluded 
with 32 lessons'which modern management could learn 
frpm the. Church. 4 
5.14124 In revising the AiOM aU(lit of the" Church, Drucker praised 
the audit for some\(rf its |nsights, but generally criticized 
it for the undignified, way nmterial was presented, and 
questioned the authentlcify 'of'inany df its sweeping gen- 
/• erj^llzations. 5 ,i 

C 5. 14125 Sp6cificaHy Drucker states: \ ■ - ' 

Thete is certainty noXoltgaEdzatibn from which the 
. modem student could l^arn sC? much as he could from 
the Roman Catholic Church. Ifols the oldest "organi- 
zation'' in the world, . .And it is'^certa^^ 

■ " ' \ * 

•^Msgr.Pierre Batiffol, Saint Gregory the Great OiOndoA: Bums. Gates, 
and Waahboume, 1929). ■ v\ \. 

2jame^ D. Mooney, and Alan C. Reiley, The PrlnciMes Of Organization 
(New Yoykf Harpej?; 1S39), pp. 102-115. .V \ 

.Sibid., 1^. 115. >^ • ' .\ ^ ■ 

^American Institute of Management, Management'Audij of the. Roman 
C^thoUc Church (New' York: American institute of Manageihent, 1956), p. 60. ' 

Sp^ter F. Drucker, "The Management Audit of the Cathblic Church, " 
America; 94:582-4, February, 1956. , 
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successful one. Ittis also the only one that has 
soiled the very problems that most deeply coacem 
^ ^ the modern student of inanagement and organization: 

how to organize, manage, adxoinister and motivate. 
. • . Moreoviir , the Catholic^ Church has developed 
and tested over the centuries tihe very concepts 
that the modem disciplinea^. of management and . 
^ organizations consider '^basic'^ itmovatiloxiis; . . 
The Church is the most decentridized of inst^tu- 
tionSt . *It is also the "fla^st^' organisation^ ^ 
struoturo ive Iqxaw. . .The Church 'Miscovered" the 
staff principle tOO years ago. . . It estabiished the 
^ • . \^rst '^otioiialU;vice presidents... 

* > And it formed the first "general staff cprps'^ . . 

^ 250 years before the concept first bec^ 

military orgahizattont and;35& years before it was 
first introduced in such forms as the U.S. 
Bureau of ^ Budget^ — into secular government. 
.5.142 The^iUtaryl , ' ^ 

5. 1421 Mooney and Rellejr state: . . 

The principal fdrms of organizations are revealed in the 
V institutions of state, church, military and iixiustry. ' 

Through them all can be traced the colors of a common 
' ^ . pattern. Differing objectives do not obUterate^the out- 

\ lines of tUs xmiversal design. ^ 
5* 1422 Mooney and Reiley list the following principles as being 
ei^ecially important. . 

The first is a , sound doctrine. The efficient' application 
of'such a doctrine is morale or confidence... . These 
are necessities in organized forms of every kind. It is 
, in miUtaxy organization, however, that they seem to 'fr 

' ^ ' find their most intensive expression. ^ ' 
, 5. 1423 Under the heading of ^'Scalar and Fimctiofial Principles in 

Military Organization, " Mopney and Reiley discuss decen- 
tralized operations, delegation in military organization, 
and military functional definiti^^ A ch^qpter is devoted to 

llbid. , p. 582. ^ ' ' 

2Mooney and Reiley, op. cit. , p. 133. 3i|3id. 

? , ♦ 

""^ ' : 2-54 / 
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• tlie evolution of the genef^^ 

5.i43 Biwiness mdltwiuiti^^,^ - 

5. 1431 Hlsfortcai backgprp^^ 
' US^li Craft 1^ i 

5/14312 Speoiali^i^ othoxne Industry, V . 
5*14313 Advent oftM^^^i^^^ 

5.14314 Advent of industrial organization ;(ln-tfieMIddle 
• Aged). ' ' . ' ^ '^'-'f'/, 

5. 1431^1 Forniatlon of craft guild^; 

5^143142 Orifaidzatlbn of craft gullds M^^ 

workmen, w6rl6nen QounieyAen);. an(i 
apprentices* * . i . r/y, : 

5. 14315 Guilds hfgak to dissolve ^n the 15th qenturyj A^r/ 
^ the mac&ine agei ^bey l^practipally disappears 

5. 14^16 Growth of Industry outrtde the guilds* . 
y 5, 14317 Beglnidng of inoite with 
ibe invention of thb pbwer driven machine In the 
18th century. ^ * . ^ . : , 

5. 1432 Rise of modern indus^^ ^ * ^/^^ 
5. 14321 Began with Invention of power machinery. 

* , ^ 5.14322 Amazing prc^ss secixrdd throi^h the operation of 
free.enterprls€fc. ^ - 

5. 14323 Greatvarl^t^ of types of organizations d^eloped! 

5. 14324 Industrial problems. " - 

• 5. 143241 Internal: the order of unit within Itself . 
5.143242 Intermediate: involving Internal and 
j , * external* . * * . 

y 5. 143243 External: orjpanized relatiqps with other 

' ' units— -industrial, social, and govern- 

mental. 

5.14325 Admtoistratpr nfeeds to decide the policies 'that 
will govern these multiple relationships; principles 
oiE organization he^ him. . • 

5.1433 Intemal problems of incJbstrial org:auIzatio^. 

5.14331 Coordination. 

5.14332 Decentralization. . ' 

* 

'^Ibld., pp. 151-163.' ' * . 

, 2ibid., pp. 157-214, /(Outline based on this material.) 
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5.14333 Functiolua correUtlQii (every 

dutiee i&d Me rekttdialii^ to mtrr^ 
5e 1434 Admlnletratiye problema of induiitry. 
5.1^*41 Eoonoxxiicprd)lem 

5.l:ti42 Sb6iai;pr<riU^a# ^ 
5.14343 Belatione with oilier Induetritl organlzatiocs. 
5.1435 The labor problem. ^ \ ^ 

6.14361 Divided loyalties. * . 

•6. 14362 ^endeopy to tyranny. * * . > 

5.14353 Coordination. i ^ 

5. 14354 Fundtiona o( Maopiftttoof (labor unlona and management^ 
aaapoiationa). 

5.14355 Labor unlona preaume to aooept reiponaibllity for oonr 
tinuing welfare of man. / . 

5. 14356^ Coxx^naatton raqoirenienta^ 

5/14357 CoUec^ve bargfdning. ' , ^ 
5. 14358 Itaily aolution to labor problem rather than doxhlnation* 
5^ 1436 IlxterniU.pfoblen^ 

\ 5.14361 Struggle for power. . ; , * . \ 

. 5. 143132 citizenahlp the final aisthority. 

5.14363 Monqr. ' ' ' 

5.14384 Taxattdn. 

5.14365 ReguliLtory law. c 

5.14366 Needed: fearlj»ia application of prlnolplea of organization 
' / ^ aa eatabliatdxig }uat relationa between government and 

induatry. ^ . ^ ^ 
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tfCtnerican Institute of Management, . Manajgement Audit of &e Roman 
Catholic Churchy New Yori^: American Institute of Management, 
' ' 1956. 

The: audit was undertakW ta show what administrative lessons' 
inight be learaed from the^ Chult^ch!* nineteen centuries of varied 
problelns and remedies. 'The Mesentettqn is unrequested, unbiased, 
and uncensored. This is the firsVoccasion that a complete staitistical, 
^ '^inanagenient stu(ty of the .Church isyvailable, 
, (See review undej Drucker. ) 

vBarker, Ernest. The Development of Publi^ Service In Western Europe, ^ 
[ ^ 1660-1930 . London: Oxford University Press, 1944. 
jjf . * One of Barker^s t^ses^is that the i^cularization of the Church's 

iJublic services was due'tothe increasing aifednistrative resources 
^ of the modem*state. x ' • . ' 

f' ' ^ • . \ • ' " • • ^ 

Batiffol, Msgr.rPierre. Saint Gregory the, Great. London: Bums, Gates 
) and Washboume, 1929.- - 

A smajl book which on almost every page bears some witness 
, to Gregory's ability as a great administrator. 
,^ "Thr,ee words were dear to him. . . rectitude , that is fidelity to 

law, to rules, to the canons — a fidelity which he required from 
others and which he was the Urst of lOl to practice. We mxxst also 
understand by recfiltudo. . ^ an additicmal trace of obligation and 
^ command. ...Another word, discretio^ which means by discretion, 
good sense, discernment in the application of the law in the choice' 
of the right side, and in the determination of the best possible choice 
to liursue (decision making, in the language.of today). . . The third 
word was blandimentum — the art of pleasing. Rectitude must not 
make itself hated, and the leader who pra'ctices it most dfficiously 
^ ... makes rectitude loved; and, the leader must also make himself 
loved, without; however, seeking xmduly to please. " 

Gregory laid dpwn'the* law to all, s^nd more bf his definite 
' answers have been projBerved than of any other Pbpe; Na Pope 
ever furnished more definltive'fermulas. f or action. Ih his wrjyting 
in the Liber Pastoralis, the.bishopji^oxmd the soul that G^egory 
Nvanted to have. * ■ « 

^ * 
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Bennett« H.S. Life on the EagUah Manor. New York^ Macmillanr 1^^. 

Beyer j William C. "The Civil Service of ttie Ancient World>" Public 
A'dmiidstrattve Review. 19:243-7, Autumn, 1959. 

Earty begianlngs of civil^service m it was practiced in Egypt, 
Gr^ce and Rome. Good exan^le of type of administrative history 
•that can be written from stu^ of etrly administrative records. 
. / ^ . . • 

Bonnard, Andfe. Greek Civilization; From Euflpldes to Alexandria. 

London; George Allen'and Unwln, 1961. : 
* . . Although nxaaywQuld disagree with the sharply 'critical evalu- 
''atijbn of Plato''s political projects In the chapter entitled, "The Grand 
r Political Design of Plato, " alLwould have to agree to the co;npre- 
henSive picture the author give of Plato the man and the objectives 
of his life and the manner in which he organized his works. The 
slyleis fluent, concise, and interest compelling. The format of 

• ^ the book is bteautlful and impressive. 

. • " ^ ■ ■•• , . • - 

Cassiodorus. "Book VI. Containing Twenly-Flye Formulae, " The Letters 
of Ca'ysllodorus . with an Mrbductirai by Thomas' Hodgldn. London: 
Henry Frowde, 1886. 

Cassiodorus writes of the reason that be )i3mpiled*the* formulae 
"I have therefore included in my Sixth and Seventh Books, Formulae 
for the granting of all the dignities of th^' State, hoping thus to be of 
some service to myself • . • and to help my successors who may be 
hard press^ for time* What I have thus writteri cbnceming the • 
past will serve equally well for the future. . . ^ 

an, Brian. Thfe Profession of Government. The Public Service in 
Europe. London; Allen and Unwin. 1959. , 

Chapman clearly outlines some of the strong administrative 
featdreaof the Napoleonic state; i ^ 

Chllddv V. ' Gordon. I^an Makes Himself. London: Watts. 1936. 

Chllde's tresis Is.probably summed up most clearly in the 

* concluding paragraphs of this work. '^Behavior is not innate. It 
is not even immytably fl^ed by the environment. It Is conditipned 

by social tradition;' But jjwit because tradition is c^^ated by societies^ 
of men and traiismitted^in distlnctively\human and rational ways, it 
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is not fixed and inunutable;it is constantly chmging as society deals 
' with every new clrcsiurfstance. Tradi|ron.iriaIre8 the man, by circuni- i 

scribing his behavior Within certain bounds;1&ut it is equally true that 
man makea the traditions. Ad4 so, we can repeat with deeper insight, 

* "Man makes himself. " * : 

» ft ' • 

Throughout the worlt*, there are clear references to the administra- 
tive skill necessary for advancement and improvement.. To cite 
an example from the history of Mesopotanaia: "Thus the first temple 
at Erech reveals, a'communify railsed to the dignity of a city, disposing 
of a surplus of real wealth accuniulated in the hands.of a diety, and 
administered by a corporation of priests. It inq>lles an organized 
■force of workers, specialized industries and some rudimentary 
system of commerce and tr^sportation. And at ^s crucial moment, 
the 'beginnings at least bf accountancy aijd even writing emerge. " The 
story jg€ urfikn civlliz'ktion is. shown a§ a contl*i;uous arid repeated 
pattern of accumulating wealth, improving the technical skill, 
increasing specialization of labor ajod e^anding trade. 

Childe, v.* Gordon. What Happened in History. N6wYdrk: Penguin Books, 
1943., ; . J 

Writing of this worfc'andlts companion volume, Man Makes 

^ Himself , Dwight Waldo evaluates these two works from an adminis- 
* trative point 9f*view as: "Some of the 'most stimulating an(J enlight- 
ening history that J have ever found. . . The model that Childe uses. . . , 
is rational, co-operative action. " It is chiefly by improving his 
equipment for living thSit man a^cts on and reacts to the external 
world. Throughout the work,. Childe emphasizes the importance 
of ideology. 'With the aid of abstract ideas j men have evolved arid 
come to need new stimuli to action beyond the universal urges of ^ 
hunjger, security,. anger and fear. And these new ideal motives 
come to be necessary for life itself. An ideology, however, remote 
from obvious biological needs, is found in practice to be biologically 
useful — that is, i^vorable to the species' suryival. Without such 
spiritual equipmenv^ot only do spcieties tend tp disintegrate, but 
the individuals composing them may just stop tethering to exist. " 
I 
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Srucker^ Peter F. ''The Management Audit of Ibe Catholic Church, " 
America , 94:582-584, February^ 1856. ^ ^ . ' 

Praises audit .for some of the shrewd insights shown in the li*st 
of 32 things which management can learn from a stacfy of the Church, 
but criticizes article for undlgnlttadVay material is presented. 
Questions authenticily of many of the sweeping generalizations • 

Dudden, F. Homes. Gregory the Great; His Place in History and Thought; 
'New York: Russell, 1967, 2 vols. 

' . , Though first published in 1905, this two-volume work by an 
Oidord pripfessor Is still considered the' definitive biography of 
Gregory the Great. In the preface, the author at once states Gregory^s 

; gr^at influence on the doctrine, organizaUqn, and discipline of the 
church. He believes that almost all the leading principles of later 

' Catholicism are found in Gregory the Great. As by far the most 
important person of his time, he probably did more than any other 
single man to shape the course of European development, including 
the fact that it was he who was the means of introducing Christianity 

. to England. 

. ^ Dudden reports that one of the most surprising of Gregoiy's 
qUa^tie^ was his remaiicablp powet of absorbing himself in the most 
dlvei^genit interests and* concerns and of acting at tlie same time most 
^^ffectivel^ in all of these. different activities. Gregory was one of the 
best (k the Papal landlords. Under his rble, the estates of the church 
increased in value, the tenants were pro^erous and contented, and 
. .* /the revenues poured in to the treasury. His esse^ial prlnciples^of 
leadership are enumerated in his woiic entitled Pastoral- Care . 
Starting with the assuraption that the right to rule belongs to the 
skilled man, he lays out with definiteness the rules of leadership 
to which he prescribes. JThese maxims, Dudden asserts, have 
"mou|ded the church. " They have sensibly shi^d the conduct and 
policy of the ckirch's rulers and^have ''made tbs bishops who have 
^ made modem nations. '' Dudden states the basic purpose of his work 
is to show in what respects Gregory himself was ^le to^realize his 
own ideal and in what respects he ftU skort. • • 

Fitzneale, Richard. The Course of the ExoheeyHir. Translated from the 
Latin by Charles Johnson* New YorkrOxford, 1950. • 
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Gladden^ E.;Nt '^Administration of the Ottoman. Empire Under Suleiman," 
Public Adminlfltration 15 ;.t87>-193, April, 1937, 

A brief, but comprehensive^ article wMch sums up lefisons in 
public administration siqpported by thie Ottoman e>qperience. 

'Gregorius I, The Great, ^^tint. Pope. Pastoral Care > Trans, by Henry 
Davis. Westminster, Md.: Newman 1950. (In.serie.s, ^ Ancient 
Christian Writers; The Worlci of the Fathers in Translation. ) 
• In his famous pook^ Pastoral Gare, Gregory examines the ^ 
c^alities that are required in a riiler of mep^ "for to rule others is 
the krt of artSi " This worjc furnished a pattern of conduct for the 
secular priests. Indications pC its importance are emphasized by 
the fact that in the 9th century, King^ifred the Great translated 
the work into West Saxon and requested that every bishqp be pro-^ 
vided with.a copy to. initiate a reform <of clergy and laity; and tlte 
fact that Charlemag .^ used it in the Carolingian Church for monastic 
reforpi, where it was made obligatory for all bishops. Later, it 
became the custom to give 4 copy to all^bishpps at the time of their 
consecration. } , ' ^ 

# 

Leonard Shihlien. The Political Phlloscyly of €onfuciaijigmt An In- 
terpretation of the Social and Political Ideais of Confucius, His 
F.orerunners and his Early Disctoles . New-York: Dutt<wi, 1932. ' 

If one is looking for a fresh approach to adnUnistratlve stu^y^ 
this comprehensive, precisely organize^J book on Confjiicianism 
might well, be the answe^^.^ There is abundant evidence throughout 
the work.of the thith of Kdward S. Corwin's introductory statement, 
''Confucius teaches us that the tajsk of government is that of good 
Jiousekeeplng. He at once anticipates the modem ^administratiye' 
state'and supplies it with a Utopia. " , ^ ' 

It is full of excellent examples of administrative history. The^ 
rules o^ public adxninistrktion, which he sums up as essential to the 
realization of a benevolent rtde are: 

1. An intelligerA understanding of the conditions of-the nation 
by tte ^er/iment; 

2. by the institution of an administration-pf "moderation;'' 

3. by the' public spirit of rulers; 

4. ; by the promotion of economic welfare; 
5* by the industry of rulers'; 
6. by honest and efficient civil service. 



r 



IslsrAn International Review^ Devoted to the Histoiy of Science and Its 
Cidtural Influence* ^ ^ * 

f Outetandlng periodic^ which each year^ includes a very com- 

prehenisive annotated blbliograplqr on each period of history and 
includies therein: technology, gebgri^ly, biograpl^, as well as 
science. 

Lepawslqy, Albert* Administration; The Art and Science of Prganlzatlon 
and Management, New York; Khopf. 1949* 

Through the uselof quotations and readings, a history of 
administration is pr^esented under the following headings; 

1. The ancient Egyptiaa ctynastles and Ptolemaic Egypt. 
. 2. Ancient China* > - , 
3. The Ancient Greek City Hitiare of Athens. 
4* The Itoman RepubUc and Roman Empire* • 
\ 5. Medieval England suid Fr^ 

. 6;* Seventeenth and eighteenth centuries -^Germany and Austria* 
"7* Nineteenth century America* 
i , ' 8. The twentieth century* 

The bibliographical entries and notea are complete and rich* 

s / * ' . ' 

Luniey, D*0* 'Napoleon Bonaparte as an Administrator," Public Admin- 
. • l8tration> 1:127-135, 1923/ 

Author evaluates Nap'oleott as one of the greatest administrators 
the world has ever knowni He cites the following exai3(iples of his 
genius and ability in this area: 

1. Save .in relation to his c-elatives, his ability to choose sub- 
ordinates was imerrlng. ' ' • 

2. He brought order out of a cofafused tax situation. 

3. The Civil Code was revised under his leadership to include 
the best of Roman, French, a|id Revolutto'nary law. 

4* He insured civil equality to all Areas of Iffe* He ^aijted 

religious, tolerance; . ^ ' 
5, The sysfejn df local gover^ent devised under his. super- 
vision's still belng^used* ^ ' * , 
The author ^otes Naipoleon.as saying, ^We have clone with 
revolution; we m&st now commence ite history* We iiinst have eyes 
^ ' ^ only for what is real and practical in the application -of principles , 
not for the speculative and the hypothetical* " 
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Mansfield, Harvey 'The Uiea of Hlgtoryt " Public Administration 
. Review ,^ 11:51^8, 7Winteri X951> ' 

Dlscxission of what the student of adbxilnistraticHi can leat^ from< 
the studty of history. He sugsestf.that three Jdnds of generalizations 
can be derived from administrative theory. ^ ^ 

1. Philosophijsal obsetvationi. . 
2« Analytical or problenl^solvinK techniques. ' 
3, Administrative tec^ques. < 

Mooney, James D, , aiwi Alan C. Reiley. The Prlnolplis of Organization. • 
New York: Harper, 1939. ' , * " ' 

AccordibQg tb^tne^authorsi *'the prinoip^orms of organizatiphs 
are replied In the instlCutloos of state, church, army, ahd industry. 
Through them all can be traced the colors of a common pattern* 
Differing objectives do not obliterate the outlines of this imlversal 
design. " ft). 47>; . Y 

The first edition of this work was entitled Onward todustry 
(New YorkrHarper, 193 1).^ The authors* xnaln hypothesis was^the 
distinction between organizing as a depersonalized procelss and the 
day-to-day personalized administration of an organization, Org^- 
Izing activities, in the Mithors* viaws, take^place before administra- 
tion of the organization. .Mooney and Reiley, however, were not 
concerned with techniques. TIm^ developed a sequential arrangement 
^ - of-broadly applicable princ^les to demonstrate the meaning and logic 
behind fimctlonal relationships in formal organizationa. The ilrpt of 
these principles, according^to them, is the coordinate principle, 
which means an "orderly arrangement of group effort, to provide 
unity of action in the pursuit of a common purpose." Essential to * 
this principle they listed doctrine, discipline, and mutual service. 
(See chart, "tiogical Frame of the Principles of Organization, "p. 46) f) 

Morris, 'William A., andifbsephR. Strayer, eds. Fiscal' Administration, u 
Vol. n of James F. yillard, and William A. Morris, eds. The 
English Government at WoriC| 1327-1336 . Cambridge, Mass. : 
Mediaeval Academy of AmericI, 1947. 

.Xn unusually fine analysis of the fiscal administration in the ^ 
, years covered by the volume. Shows the two major problems of 
^ tho^e responsible for collecting finances: (1) finding sources of 
revenue large Enough to meet the-e^nses of government; 

I # 
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(2) collecting the money as rapidly,' efficiently and cheaply as 
possible. t * ,* 

Covers the work of the sheriff, the exchequer, the collectors 
, . of customs and the collections of lay taxes and clerical subsidies. 

Public Administration Service. Research in Public Administration. Report 
of the Committee aa Public Administration of the Social Science 
Research Council. Chicago; J>ublic Admlnlstratiom Service, 1945. ' 

Points out the need' for historical research in arek of public 
administration. , . 

• * 

Rostovtzeff, Michael. A Large Estate in Egypt in the Third Century. B. C. 
University of \HrisoonsIn Studies In the. Social Sotei^ces and History, 
, No. 6. Mjtdison: Univerisity of Wisconsin; 1922. 

I 

. Rome . Trans, from the Russ.ian by I.X>. Duff. New York: 



• Oxford, 1960. • . ■ . > 

Administrative practices are described in some detail and 
' frequency throughout the volume. •** 

Sheldon, Oliver. The Phlloxjphy of Management. New York:Pitman, 1923. 
A classic on £he subJeiCt. Written from a broad perapeotlve, 
/ it stresses the Importiiiice of icientSfto and ethical principles, and 
gives an exposition of social und in^strlal background. < 



■•i' 



Shih, Hu. ."Historical Foundatldni for a Demooratio China, " in: Problems 
of the Peace. Interim Proceedings' of the Institute of World Affairs . 

21:54-63, 1944-5. y ] ' " 

In this article by the former Chlnepe ambassador to the U.S. 
(1933-42), many ideas are touched upon which seem remarkably" 
current in their approach. . His unusually clear and concise summary 
of a long and complex historical period Is based -on his belief that 
certain phllosophlcai print^liss firmly adhered to during thousands of 
years^had the effect of developing a classless phlnesensoolety where 
"there was ao arlstporacy aa-* class except that of learning, and 
learning was always accessible to ail who had the Intelligence and • 
the will to acquire It." In summary, these idtfas.were: The essential 
goodness of human nature and of the infinite possibilities of education. 
"With education there Is no c|ASs.i' (Confucius); the ruler who 
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oppifeises the people aiwi neglects ^heir interests forfeits the right 
to rule^--the doctrine of justifiable rebellion against iyranny; a sub- 
ordinate has a sacred duty to criticize and oppose the wroiig doing 
of his 3tq;)erior^ * 

He gives the 2000+ year-old clvU service competitive system 
of examination a great deal of credit for helping to maintain a ^ 
classless society* "In a broad sense, the statesmen of China have 
seriously attempted to work out and put into practice a system of 
civil service examinations open to all people^ irrespective of 
family, wealth, religion, or race. ♦ .The idea behind these examina- 
tions is a desire to work put some objective and in^artial.standard 
for the selection of men for public offlpes. . .It. was a just system 
which enabled the sons'Of the poorest and lowliest families to rise * 
througti a regular process qf competition to tte hig^hest positions * ' 

of honor and power in (he empire. " $^ 

/ " . % 

Small, Albion W. The Cameralistfe. the Pioneers of German Sdcial Polity. 
Chicago: University of Chidago Press, 1909. ^ 
''i Classic work on the Came ralists. ^ 

Tout, Thomas Francis. Chapters in the Administrative History of Medieval 
f ^England . Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1920-1933. 

^ \ Suthpr an outstanding authority on administrative histoiy of the 
legal^institution type. He laid stress on the documentary* record, 
especially of the wardrobe. . , ^ . ( 

Voegelin,-Erlc. OMpr and History; Plato and Aristofle . Vol. 3. Baton 
Rouge^ Louicrrana State Univer^sity Press, 1957*/^ 

. The material oh the Republic opens with a helpful guide to the • 
' organization of the material covered in the work,, so that it is much 
easier to find specific material for which one is jgearching. 

Typical iof .the comments in the exposition of the ReplibUc are 
the following: . ^ 

"We have created a 'paradigm of a good polls' in our discourse; 
and its validity is not impaired if we caimot offer a recipe for its 
realization. The paradigm, thus is a standard ^ot an 4dear, but a 
historical fact) by which it can be measured; and the reliability of 
the measure is hot diminished If things fall short of iti or if we • 
have no means to bring them closer to it. . 
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! ''Having thus safeguarded the nature of the paradigm as a true , 

standardlndependeiit oflts-reaU^ationr Socrates announces iihe 

famous conditloii; *Unless"either the pMlosq^hers become kings in 
the poleis, or those i^o nbw ate called kings and rulers become ' 
philosophers, genuinely and adequatejiy, so that political power 
and philosophy mefet in>6ni^, and the common natur^ who now 
pursue the two separately are forcefully excluded, there will be no 
rest frpim evil for the poleis, nor, I believe, for the human race 
either. And not until that happens,, will this potfteia of ours have 
a measure of growth and see the ligjit of the sun. " (473^Crd). 

Waldo, Dwight, 'Perspectives of History, ^ Perspectives on Administration. 



Univer8i1y,Ala. : University of Alabwna Press, 1956,.pp. 50-73. 

A provocative essay which opens tqp mapy avenues and methods 
of possible research in dealing with administrative history. Areas 
suggested specifically as needing investigation: ' 

• 1. Ancient administration. ' . \ • ^ 

2. Adnoinistration of mercantlll^sm^ 

3. American stafe and local adn^ history. ' 

4. ir^S. federal administration; ' '* 

5. *- History of church administration. ^ 

i^^e. Historical sta<fy of the interoliisu^ of administrative tech- ' 
niques between America and Europe. 
7. Comparative actoinlstratiye history. 
. 8. Relationships of time and place. . ^ 
^ 9^ Relationship? betweian administrative aid poHtical^t^^ ' 
JC. Highlights what this author cimslders the best.hlstorlcal 
rftlng on administration in the past. 



w 



TheW^^ 
\yf 195)5.* 



Public Administration . Garden City, N.Y.: 



Doubleday, 

An essay which gives the hirtorloal roots of tiie study of public 
administration and relates public administration to otiher social 
sciences. ' 

Weber, Max. "Bureaucracy, " in: Hani H. C3erth, and C. Wright Mills, eds. 
Max Weber; Eiaavi in Sociology . New York; Oxford, 1946, pp. 212- ' 
2X3. , ' . 
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; Weber,; Max. "The Chinese literati, " In: Hans H. Gerth, and C. Wright- 

Mills,, eds,. Max.'Webert-EBsays in Sociolo^ . New York: Oxford, • 

1946, pp. 417-444. . . . 

' The Theory of Social ah& Eoonomlo Organization . Trans, by 

A.M. Henderson and Talpott Parsons; ed. hy Talcoljt Parscms. 
New York; Qxfo;rd, 1047. 

Writing on this value of Mak Weber in idstorical administra- 
tive study, Waldo says: " 

"A perspective on adnainistrative history that I have found very 
rewarding. . . Max Weber's oonodptuallzation of bureaubrapy. . . 
places our POSIDCORB thinking ln,the perspe<jt^e of Mstdry ah^ 
culture. Witii:tbe instrummt Weber places in our hands, we can get 
outside our own historical situation aiid look In upon It. The bureau- 
cratic model enables me to see adnainistrative systems, or certain 
types of administrative systems, in meaningful relatidnsh^s to , 
belief systems, class systems, economic systems and such social 
institutions as law, fanOly, church, ^nd the military. What Is ^ , 
asserted by Weber to bee a o«use-and-<^ffect relationship may be 
sometimes, even often^ wrong; but at least there are s,.hbst of < 
hjrpotheses to stimul«te and to chiOlenge. " (liwls^t Waldo, 
Perspectives on Administratton. tihiversity, Ala. .-University of 
Alabanaa Press, 1956.) ' 

Wilhelm, Richard* A Short History of Chinese Civilization . Trans, bft 
Joan Joshua. New York; Viking,. 1929. . ^ 

" Gives helpftil evaluation. of various administrative techniques 

especially the examination system,, which It gives credit for effec- 
tively shattering the power of the 'hereditary nobility <md iubititutlng 
In its plaice a kind of intellectual aristocracy, but also points out its 
disadvantages. ^ < ^ 

"Thip system ultimately forfiaitea a-great part of Its value, In 
that, the examination standard became more and more stereotyped, 
and that on this account the whole of official Chinese education has 
tended toward sjBperficIallty and formaliajn, for examination require- 

' ' . ments invariably govern. . .'the studies' and work of those who antici- 
pate enterlngf for them. . . The examination system. . . became a kind „ 
of Idol.hypnotlzing.the intellectual life of- whole generations by fixing' 
their- gaze on the glorious goal— an official post — and the path to 
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.tWs goal — the State. eJcaminatlon, . vRegajxled objectively, this' 
. focusing of Interest on exainlnationi.. was.. prej^^ , 
, prc^resjs." ' . ' 

Wilson, Woodrow. "The Study, of Admlhi'trttion, " Political Science * ' 
Quarterly. .56;481-.506. December. IMl. . 

In isubmitting the articlie for pubiipajaod in the Political Science 
Quarterly. Woodrow Wilson sent the following note to its editor,. 
Dr.,Edwln R.A^.SeUgman,' onNovenaber 11, 1886. 'Tdid npt.pre- 
pare it with any thoui^bt of pubUcatton, but only as a send-i^ * 
introduction to attadnistrattve stSK^ treating of the Mstory of the 
Science of Admiiastnitlon, of the* conditions of- the study, and of the 
needs for it in this country* iJip methods proper to it, etc. . In other 
words, it goes critically round about the stu^br, considering it from 
various outpide points of view,, rather than entering it, and handling 
its proper topics. " ' • ' ' ' , ' . • 

Wu, Yu. "The I^olutlon of the System of. Chinese Civil Service Examina-* 
tions," Ux^ubUshed ngiaster's dissertation. The Department of 
i'ublic Administration, The American University, Washington, 
D.C., 1949. ' ■ . 
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pbjective^ examine thejprqblem^ 

5i 2 Uxdons: their functions "and^^ . * 

^ 5*2i IJnidns tod the (Bxnplpyee. • 
' 5. 211 The union sor^es as a protective device for worker 

against 6xploitation\^ . ' , 
5. 2111 Unionism developed ^^ a reaction to administra- 
' tors who underen^>hasized the worker^ s humanity 

^ aAd overen^^ha^ized the worker's commodity 

value. 

^ 5. 2112 In an economy motivated toward profit on one 
baxyltand cost-cutting on the other, it was easy 
for the admixdstrators to slip Intp the Ricardian 
^ , tndittoii wbioh l^pntified labor as a coxnmodity 

the v^ue of which, like that of land and capital, 
was to be determined by abundance or scarcity. 
^ 5^2113 Fr<»n secularists :like Robert Own and Karl Marx, 

as well ;as from theologians like Pope Leo Xn, 
capae'protests against the dehumanizing process 
' ^ ' f which made the person no more prized th^ the - 

' - ' . ^ material commodity. 

5^.^2114 '^To tiie, extent that any rhanager takes a view which 
depersonalizes the worker, he is culpable of vh-*^ 
ethical motivations which lead all to often to 
^ unethical actions. 

5.2115 "\pen nineteeithTcentuiy businessmen wedded 

' * Social Darwlixlsm, with its emphasis on inexbrable 
competition, to the harsher nspects of cl^^ssical *^ 
, eponomic doctrine^, the stage was set for labor's 
act of protest. In this protest lie^ dormant violence. 

5. 2116 'Ttf workers are now getting,,!»lore and ipo re of jthe 
social dividend ' Profeg^for Laurence Lockley of 
.Santa Clara has wrltt^, 'fais general betterment 
cah be mote realistically ascribed to imion 



iThe ideas and quotations in this section are based on Clarence Walton,' 
Ethos and the Executive (Englewood Cliffs, N. j. :Prentice-HaU, 1969), ' ' 



pp. '136- 139. 

» 
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pressure tiian to tbe^ 
5^212— Workexs-feel-ttr^c^ pj^ofecTthi^^^ 

5. 2121 The typical union member regards his union as a service. - 
/ 5^. 2122 Thf |yi>ical Won noember^ the ralon as a protective 

* ' agency .to which diues are pidd regularly to protect.his ' 

rights and (^nixiq)i6n his causes. 
. 5.21221, 'T'he union is in business' to represent its members 
to champion their causes,' just or unjust* It caimot^ 
say, for eiMunple, Tou were rlg^t,; Mr. Manage- 
ment, in re-evaluating the ^ob and reducing the /- 
' rate; because the exi^loyees look.to the union to J 

protect and fight for them. If this union won^t, . 
they will find one that will. The union plays the 
role of ibe attorney espousing his. cllent^s cause, 
not off the judgd deciding right and wrongs or the 
mediator trying to settle differences between the 
company axid employees. Unions have tiieir in- 
' temal politics ~ union officers can be voted qut, 

' and so can unions. Just.as the coi;$pany must pro- 
tectlts competitive position, they too must 
protecst theirs. "2 * ^ ' • * 

^ 5.21222 "These principles are the foundation Of a union's 

- ~ pi^chology. Thlflj explains Its behavior and forms 

the basis for understanding and predicting its 
moves. "3 ^ 

5, 213 The union is a naeans for meeting power with power. 5» 

5. 2131 Collective? bargaining: means, of working out solutions to 
J mutual.problems. 

5. 213^1 Assxmies a rational- dialogue between two parties 
ha\ring rights .to be represented and to be heard; 




%illiam Spinrad, '"Correlates of Trade Uni^articipation: A Summary 
of the Literature, " American Sociological Review . 25:243-244, April, 196(^. 

2Richard L. SchiffeiP, '.'llabor Relations: You Make ti» Important 
Decisions, " in: American Management Association, Leadership*on the Job; 
guides to Gdod Supervision ipSfew Yo*'k: American Management Association, 
1966), -p. 317. ' ' ' ^ ' 

3lbid. . ■ • 
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represents .a higber ethical posi^tlon than strikes and possible 
-violence-wMch-result^rom unfair-'SSb-i^ 



5« 21312 Collective bargainlM is essentially a competitive process. 1 
' 5* 213121 bargabs^er tries to outguess 

^ hide his ownjttotivesy to playltq) coticeasions he grants 
his^ opponent, and to play doiwn those h^e ^receives. 
5. 213122 , Characterized oy "playing orie's cards- close to the 

chest." i 
5.213123 Real C9llective bargaining is Essentially characterized 
by conflict. 2 j " / 

5.21313 What contributes to successful biurgaining and the maintenance of 
, - . harmonious labor-management.relationships ?5 

&. 213131 M^agement fully .accepts the jcollective bargaining 
process and unionism as an.in;stitution and considers 
st;rong unions to be assets in t!be conduct of the 
' business. V. - * , * 

^ 5.213132 The unions fuU^ accept private ownership and operation 

of Industry and recognize that the welfare of their mem- 
bers depends on the profitable qperatiori of the business. 

5.213133 ITieunidns are strong, responsible, and democratic. 

5.213134 The company stays out of union's* internal affairs; it * 
does not seek to alienate the worker's allegiance to his 
union. 

5.213135 Mutual trust and confidence exist|hetween the parties, * 
^ , \ based on a history responsible %id fair dealings and 

* ' respect for q^aah other's functions. 

5. 213136 Neither party to bargaining has adopted a legalistic 
approach to the solution of problems in the relationship* 



l-Douglas McGregor, Leadershft) and Motivatlcjn (Cambridge; MIT 
Press, 1966), pp. 88-92. Discussion features the differences between 
collective bargaining and cooperation — real coUisctive bargaining is 
essentially characterized by conflict, cooperation by mutual aid. 

2lbid:\ 

3National Planning Association. Committee on the Causes of Industrial 
Peace under (^oUective Bargaining, Fundamentals of Labor Peace: A 
Final Keport (Washijigton, D. C. : National Planning Association, 



1953), pp. 93-94V, 
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6. 213137 IfH<>tiatipiui Mre '^problemHsentered"-- 
. J J Jj^w If ipent on day-torday prob- 

lewi thtt CO deflnlng abstrac 
5' 213138 Cpllectiye biurgaiping Is not merety an 
•n»»i^toin:i»e,mo«^^^^ 
ptMfM industrial »}ati»8 situ^ 
, There is itdde-spread unidn^man 
oowttlttttpn in sdsoihisterlng of fhe txiii-' 
tract and in dayrtd-jlay'relatibnaJ Griev-r 
auMB M« settled promptly in an orderfy 
" and flexible procedure. 
5»2132The Strike. /' ' . ' 

5. 21321 The strike is 1*^, ultimate weapon of power used by 
»^ theunion, 

5. 21322 The strike "is a form of 'warfare'-wfilph comes .on^y 
^ after the workers', claims are deeifaed essentially 

just, a«d oiily.-after Union leadership is convinced 
that the strike has a |alr chance to succeed. "1 
5.2133 Tl^ Lookout. 

5. 21331 Lodcouts by management are the way adinlnistrators 

'resort to lUtimate power. ^ 
' 5. 21332 It is genei^ conceded th^ lockouts should only be 
. ' envloyed as a last resort and under the same basic 
ground rules that govern a strike. 
5. 214 The union is ^ means to build a better world for the worker. 
5.2141 Sharing incQmOi 
/ 5i 214il in raising wages, lalidr made its first big thrust.' 
\ ^5.21412 Basic prino4)les regarding wage. 

5. 214121 Woricers are persons with ri^ts to a 
decent UvelihoM. 

5.214122 In a conflict between return on invest- - 
nient and return to woricer, the latter 
takes priority. 2 

5. 21416 Su^sted crlterfa for a "just wage. " ^ 

iWalton, op. cit. , p. 157. 

2lbid. , p. 167. For example of experiments to try to establish a just 
wage in the U.S.A., see pp. 166-173. 

3Michael Fogarty In Walton, op. cit. , pp. 165-166. - 
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\ 5.214131 Pay should equ^il the value of 'the work each 
__„^orkei^doeSr-and.tM«~value~»hould4>e-a 



highest level current technical md social • ' 

^ ' oondittons permit. < . 

^ 5.214132 The pay packagb must recognize the Importantse 

of the worker's need to maintain his aooustomed 
standard of living. \ 

5. 214133 The wage ^should be consistent with the oWrall 
resources of the community. 

5.214134 Problems affecting the total economy and beyond 
the coniiirol of a single^enterprlse or industry 

^ * , involve the govejmment in determining welfare 

benefits and aUooation of costs. ^ , 

5. 2142 Assurlng'Jobs. . * ' 

5.21421 With the advent o&j»utomation» workers have 'come ta view 
technological innovatlen.as a potential threat. 

5.21422 The ti'aditioni4 principU^^t workers, like other resources 
in a free economy, sb^d find their way to job's where'mar- 

» ket demand shows a need is no longer practical when hundred^ 
» . (or thousands) of workers may be laid off at one time. * - 

5'. 21423 Needs to be "a shift from Interest in producing goods and 
' services to* a coordinate interest in producing Jobs. ' 

5.21424 Some of the options possible are: retraining programs, 
longer vacations, changes in the work wee^, limitations 
. ' on the amount of overtime and ^ contracting out policies, . 

early rjatirement, and probably more importait, the creatix^ 
of new Jobsjo provide new, improved- servicesj * ' 
5. 2143 Sharing power. j i ' 

5. £1431 Today^ a trend toward sharing authqartty within organisations . 

cm a continuing basis is evidi»nt. 
5.21432 '^at is currently hapMning is.nothlng less than a minor 
social revolution an mdustriar parallel to the nineteenth 
oentuxy struggle for universal suffrage. The basi^ concern 
in'this struggle is over the appropriate role of authority 
and povet in.the hiexnuroiiibal structures of the business 
-communityi ♦ ' ; 

^ ^ ' 

^Walton, opi cit. , pp. 179-i80# *" ' 
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i . ' 5. 21433 The concept of quantified authority is being chal 
'\ ' lenged today. 

5;214331 Tfradition?aiy, it was held thatgranting 
' ^ ^ power tio another reduced one's own 

power by the amountgranted. 

5. 214332 .Trend today to f©^ that power is not a 
. set quantity, but rither, like capital, 

susceptible to indefinite growth even as 
it is jshared. ' 

5. 214333 Mason Halre^ (and muclji earlier, Follett) 
Presented the view that management has 
wrongly stressed power over workers 
rather than partlcipatipn with workers. 

5.21434 "Whether administrators accept the new view and, 
as a consequence, lead efforts ^to share power with 

^ workers, or whether they will fight to safeguard 

their historic position Jby appeal to 'managerial 
prerogatlvea' will determine the j^ase or bitterness 
^ with which the issue, aix*ea^ joined, will* be ^ 
resolved. 

5. 21435 In management-labor relationships,, the'trend Is 
. / toward p^artlcipatW^e management, where adminls- 

* . ^ trator and -worker share powerqf in.decision making 

xnatters that directly 'affect the employee. 
5.215 The union leader is lo<*:ed upon as concerned with the interest of 
the worker. 3 ^ 

5.2151 The mainstay of the local union's life is the shop steward 
who, among qlher duties, represents individual members 
in grievance hearings as the first step in the grievance 
procedure. 

'5.2152 Local union officers, who spent about ei 
• union work, reported in a study that th^ms 
r accepting and contInuing4ji office was 



hours a week on 
reaso JUnsw 

io;;rtunity for ^ 



of Man, "in: 
isiness Behavior 



i-Ma^n Haire, "The Concept ^f Power and the Concep 

George 3. Strother, ed. , Social Science^ Approaches to^; 

(HomewcpW, Dl. jEbrsey^Irwln, 1962); pp. 163-183. 

2^Valton, op.'cit. , p. 181. ^ 
%iliiam G. Sqott, ^uman Relations in Mana^jfement (Homewood,m. : 
Irwin, 1962), pp; 285-290. - * 
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improving the lot of' the workers and the policies of the 
union, and for following a deep interest in the labor move- . 
ment. . ' . 

5* 2153 In the saine gurvey, it was found that officers felt a conflict 
of interest exists between workers and management and that 
the union keepV management in line. ^ 

5»S154 The union member Js generally satisfied or dissatisfied with 
his imion depending on the manner in which the union leaders ^ 
are achieving basio^union goals of fulfilling economic demands 
and' checking management authoriiy ^ ^ 

5.2155 The large proportion of union members view their union as^ 
a^ service -- as a protective agenqr to which diies ar^ paid 
regularly, , . . ^ 

5*2156 Through personal interaction among activist union members, 
xmion leaders and representatives, the workers ure aiile to 
bring their wishes and needs to the attention of xmipn officials. 

5. 216 f he union will take up grievances of worker. 

5.2161 An integral part of the supervisor -steward relationship is 

the handling of grievances* 
5« 2162. The grievance procedure provides a systematic method for 

coping with many alleged coatraot violations that occur. 

5.2163 The si5>ervisor who tries to evade a grievance either by 
sloughing it off, or by accepting it only in a criticaj maimer, 
is missirg an opportunity to keep his operation running 
smoothly. A small grievance not taken care of can^develop . 
into a full-scale labor pfoblemi. A positive approac/h is 
required? considering grievances not as affronts to authority, 
but as aids in ironing out problems. * 

5.2164 One .of the firjst demands a imion often makes is the 
estabUahment of a formalized grievance procedure, 

5.217 The right of the foreman or supervisor to fire without hesitation is 
gone. Union shops have contractual agreements, and| the foreman 
can no longer fire at his discretion. There must be reasons and 
procedures. — 

5.2171 In labor relations, the person who initiates action ?Llways 
has the burden of proving that his action did not violate 

■ -1 . 

IHobert Lewis, "A New Dimension in Library Administration 
Negotiating a Union Contract, "ALATSullettn, 63:457, April, 1969, 
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the contract. Therefore, the> oompwiy disclpuiies or 
discharges an emplqyee, it inust prove that the action 
.was for Just oausei for good. and sufficient cause^ or how*^ 
ever the contract pBrases it; , \ 
d.2172 Three basic types of evidence aretneeded for management 
/ , to prove its dase^^' * ' , Y . ^ 
^ 5. 21v72V Direct evidence; testimony ^v^ by witnesses; 

5.21722 Real evidence: defective Work, damaged jsquip- 
* ment, efO« = 4, . 1 

5.21723 Circumstantial evidencc^f-^dence draiivh fr<^m' 
' surj^ounding facts « If circumstantial evidence 

is to be used, two requiremehts miUft be satisfied, 
^•217231 Positive: aU facts,! cirouxnstances, and 
\ , reasonable conclusions point to the \ 
» . , accused as the guilty party. 

^^^17232 Negative: all the facts, circumstances 
and reasonable Conclusions exclude 
, everyone else*^ the guilty party 
5. 218 Union provides securi^ for the worker. 

5.2181 Workers join unions to satisfy nejids. 
16.2182 Unions seek ta obtain satisfaction for menxbers in terms 

of direct wages and through job security and fi^lnge benefits. 
5^ 2i9 Search of* unions for managMp^nt-union cooperation. / 

'5.2191 General mutualunderstanding <^f the part of the participants 
in the xmion-managementfr.elt^tionship is necessary for 
' union--management codperatim. 
5.2192 Instances cf really successful cooperation are rare, partly 
because union-management/relations are still in the early 
stages of growth, and partj/y because most people do not 
realize the requirements ^or genuine cooperation. ^ 

1 

^?Sclflffer,^op, oit. , p^ 321. ^ ^ j 
^For a discussion of union-management cooperation see: 
^MQGregor, op.^ cit, pp. 83ril3j and 

M. Scott Myers, ''Overcoming Union Opposition to Job Enrichment, 
Harvard Business Review, ^ 49:37-49, May-June,^ 1971. ^ 
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cf as nre met - " ^^^*^n jr^ ''ot)\ * 
may^bc bi^ed Ipr poor adpaiiiistrationyhen it is not ius , 
f aultji * * ' , 

5.2221 The supervisor must not oi^ know his emplcq^ees and 
theijf needs, but he must also have a clear understand- 
ing of the organization's philosophy ^ goals, and ^ 
programs^ , , ' ' ' , , 

5e2222 The sup^ryispr-must be^glven an effective opportuijity 

to comment and to offer suggestions about the contract's 
^ negotiation. It is important that management acHvely 
seek'hls ideas before entering negotiations. * 

5.2223 After the contract has bfeett negcftiated, the sypervisor ^ 
^ musf be thoy<m0ily b^riefed on its provisions. Manage- 
ment mjist eontiilue to Aalntain twq-way communica- ; 
tion with him ,providlfife Whatever training or information 
he may need. < ' 

5.2224 Per advice and guidance in adtninistration, the super- 
visor must have access to competent specialists In 
industrial relations . 1 , * 

5. 223 All conditions cannot be covered In' a contract, and the super- 
visor jnust frequently fall back on his own judgment. This 
fakes extreme care so that the supervisor won't give i4>' 
important managerial rights on the one hand, or i5)set the , 

^ uiiion members and/or oMcers on the other hgnd. 2 \ 

5.224 "Broadly speaking/ the cardinal rule of all labor relations ' - 
is that bothyjnanagement and the union have certain pre-' 
.negatives. The right t o make d ecisions Is management's; the 
right to protest these decisions *I^ tfee union's. Whenever 
either parly attempts to trdispass on the right of the other, 
g(3od labor relations have been violated. "3 



IDaleD. McConkey, "The Supervisor and the Labor Contract> "In;Ameri- 
can Management Association, Leadership on the Job:Guldes to Gpod Super - 
vision (Ne\y ZorkrAmerlcan Managenient Ass pp. 314-315. 

2ibid^^ pp^ 311-312. ' Sjbid., p, 313.' 
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American Management Asjsociation^ Leadership pri the Job: Guides, to Good 
Supervision. New rev. ed. New York: American Management 
Association, 1966, pp. 30.5-^22. 

These selected readings from Supervisory' Management Include 
" tw,o helpful articles on the siqpervlsor's daj-by-'day working r:elation- 

ships with unions. One,, entitled 'TJiie Supervisor and the Labor 
- Contract, " by Dale D. McConkey^ ^nfphasizes pitfalls that a super- 
visor should try to avoidj^ dealing with unions, and concludes with 
ten positive steps to help the siQ>ervisor^falfiil the spirit and the 
letter of the cont^^ct. - The article presents the thesis th^t although 
the first line siqperviabr probably is not present at the negotiations,' 
'*he is the organization's primary and most responsible agent in 
carrying, out the labor, contract. * ^ 

The second article, entitjed ''Labor Relations: You Make the 
Important Decisions, " by Richard L. Bcbiffer, emphasizes the 
supervisor's basic Job in relation to the union contract — • to exer- 
cise his authority as a manager to sichieve optimxmi operating 
, flexibill^ and prevent abuse of employee and imion right?, benefits, 
and privileges on a day-oy-day leyeU 

American Society for Public Administration, "Collective Negotiations in 
the Public Service; A Symposium, " Public Administration Review, 
28:111-14?, March/April; 1968. 

' A series of articles on recent developments in management- • 
employee relations in the public service, and the implications these 
new developments have for public adininistration in general. "The 
inood of the times is one^of dissatisfaction with the status quo, 
expressed in action more tjuin Vords. " Not only have more ^vemr 
ment workers been joining uiiions, but they have become increasing- 
ly militant In theiir attitude toward their government employers. 
tThe articles included in the sjrmposium are: "The New Militancy of 
Public Employees, " by RolUn B. Posey; "Collective Bargaining 
Concepts: Applications in Govemmei>ts, " by Chester A. Newland; 
"The New Dimensions of the Strike Question," by Gordon T* Nesvig; 
"Bilateralism and the Merit Principle, " by Paul M. Camp and W. 
. Richard Lomax; and "The Implications for Public Administration, " 
by Felix A,.Nlgro. 
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Auld, Lawrence W.S. "ALA and Collective Bargaining, " ALA Bulletin , \ 
63:96-7, Jaiauary, 1969, s * ^ \ 
Should ALA Join hands with organized labor to seek, collective 

, bargaining rights for librarians ? la this short article, ihe-author 
raises that question and then discusses some of the problems wfhich 
complicate the issue, 

Blake, Robert R», Jane Mouton, and Richard L, Sloma* "The Unionr 
Management Ihtergroup Laboratory; Strategy f^r Resolving Inter- 
group Conflict, " Jouraalcf^^^ 1:25-57, 
January-February^^Iarch, 1965. 

This ^^cle describes a systematic approach for confronting 
int^se. hostility between management and union, and movjl^ig from the 
. tracntfonal win-lose orientation. toward a sound problem-solving re- 
lation|ihip. The authors^ give a comprehensive, presentation of how 
a particular company decided .to ejqperiment with organizational 
develdpment techniques by holding a union-management intergroup 
laboratory. The techniques used, the reactions of both union and 
management participants, and the results are discussed in detail. 

''Collective Bargaining: Questions and Answers, ALA BtQletin , 62: 
1385-1390,' December, 1968. • 

The Library Administration Division of ALA sept out ten 
questionsf on library collective bargaining to public libraries*with 
union contracts. 3oth Ubrary admiiaistrators and imion officials ^ 
an'swered the questims. This articld summarizes their responses 
to such matters as whySprofessional librarians organize, changes in 
public service patterns resulting from library collective bargaining, 
and thp training library personnel need to prepare themselves for 
effective negotiating. , . ^ ' ' 

Cottam, K.M. "Unionization is not Inevitable, " Library Journal, 93:4105- 
4106, November, 1968. , ' * . • 

A Frtea for more vigo^us professional associations as an alter- 
native to labor unions in librarianshlp.*' ^ 

/ 
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Ladenson, Alex. "The Fair Labor Standards Act as Applied to Libraries, " 
ALA Bulletin. 62:400-402,' April, 1968*. 
c The Fair Labor Standards Act as amended noV applies to 
^ school, hospital, college and university library employees except - 
those in executive, administrative or protesslonal.positions. The 
act is not legally appllctftnle to public libraries, but the author warns 
that 'labor unions and emplpyee groups will no doubt bring pressure 
> to bear on library boards tomeet the wage and hour .standards fixed* 
in the' law. , Since tiiese are ihlnimum standards, it is dlffiotdt in 
an affluent society to oppose them. 

• Lewis, Robert. "A New Dimension In Library A<imlnistratioh — Negoti- 
ating a Union Contract, " ALA Bulletin. 63:455-464, April j 1969. 

The author is the lawyer who ne^tlated a.-cpUeotive bar- 
gainlhg agreement for the Brooklyn Public Library in 1966-67* He 
describes in ccmslderablei detail from the poInt/Of view of mimage- 
meht,' how the negotiations proceeded month after month, until 
finally the first union contract coverlng.an entire llbracty system In 
New York City was agreed upon. The unldn's side of the story is 
presented In an article I^y Martin Lubin jmh lASxy Brandweln. 

Lubln, Martin, and Larry Brandweln. "Negotiating and Colleotlye 

Bargaining Agreement — the Union'Pefspectlve, " ALA Bulletin . 
63:973-978, July-Augdst, 1969. / ~ 
,The authors present the unlctfi's side Inthe Brooklyn Public 
Library's cpllectlve bargainto^ negotiations* This article Is In 
direct response to an article V Robert Lewis which they feel 
- provides a 'Jhlghly unsatisfactory iqppraisal of the union scene. " 
Why did professional staff vote for the union? The most important ' . 
factor, accordlng.to Ljibin and Brandweln, was "the prospect of " 
having for the first time ah opportunity to ti^ a real part In sht^)ing 
their ovfii futures as professional librarians,' and of the future of the 
library as an Institution. " . 

McGregor, Douglas. Leadership and Motivation. Cambridge, Mass.: 
MIT Pres8,/l966, pp. 83-113. 

M^cGtegor gives requirements for union-management coopera- 
tion based on mutual aid as opposed to collective bargaining, which 
he feels is essentially characterized by conflict. "We are not 
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' attempting to crlttoize dblleotlve bargaining or to praise cooperation* 
Boi&^prooedu^eB have important rolei in union-'manlgemenl; relations « 

, -^^olleotive bargaining does not diiappe^ when oooperatioQ emerges: 
Th^re are some pjj^oblems, notably wage negotiation, that are likely 
td remain matters for qolleoUve bargaining regardless of the degree 
of cooperation that exists between a union and management. There 
is 'nevjdrtiieless some shift as the developmental prooess takes 
plaoe. Some of the things that were orig^ally dealt with through 
oolleotive bargaining come in time to be dealt with cooperatively. 
For example, a great many grievances come to'be luuidled In time 
by cooperative means. Y 

^t is perfectly possible for union and'management to cooperate 
on some things and to competa on others. What is not poscible is 
for them to compete and to cooperate at once on the same problem. 
Matters for collective batgUnlng (involving conflict) cannot at one 
and the same time be matters for cooperation (involving mutual ' 

. aid)." ^ ' , / ^ ' ^ • ' 

"^Marx, Herbert L. , ed. Colleotiye Bargaining for Public Employees. 
New York: Wilson, 1968. f 

Th)8 ieditor presents the thesis that the growing strength of 
unions in tiie public sector may be considered an extension of the 
American trade union movement, even though there is one sharp 
distinction between public unions and trade uiiionism; namely that ^: 
government employees are not dealing with a profit-oriented 
en^loyer. The book is ^omprised of articles from current litera- 
ture which diaal with mi^r issues of publio sector unionism as they 
exist at tiie start of &i 187a's, such as: (1) government employees v 
at all levels should have the right to organizfr tnd be represented In 
. collective bargaining; ^) strikes by governnient employees, are ^ 
fundamentally wrong and contrary to our theories of the sovereignty 
of the state; (3) how to reconcile tibese two concepts (the major labor- 
management perplexity of our time); (4) the inside workings of unions' 
; among govemment^enqiloyeesl' (5) the legal aspects of governmental 
labor relations. A fourteen-page bibliograplQr on oolleotive bargaining* 
for public employees includes twelve references to librazy unions, 
of which threia articles are reprinted in the vdlume. 
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Mleynek, DariyL ''Profesfliwal Unions, " California Librarian, 31;110-> 
118, April, 1970, * 

'We contend that the formulation of policy is the right and 
obligation of all professionals within a library system, " That 
sta^ment reflecte the philosophy of the Librarians' Guild in 
California, one of the first professional library unions. Librarians 
' below the administrativa level often ^have routine jobs with little 
opportunity to make signiflcant^niprovements in the service they 
'ioffer. Dissatisfaction with such conditions is the principal reason 
•<for the professional union movement, according to Mleynek. In^' V 
'this article, he presents a ten-point action prdgram for professionsu 
unions in libraries. ' * 

"Uhions -- What's in it for Administrators ?" Wilscm Library 



Bulletin ^ 43:752-755, April, 1969. 

The author, a strong proponent of .professional library unions, 
'argues here that instead of wa^ng a lone battle with trustees, ciiy^» 
^ -council or county aboard of siq)ervisors> the library administiator 
should welcome the help of the union. The chief j^librarian usually has 
little political power, and' by contrast the xmidn has both political 
power and e3q)erience in using it. As a result of union activities, 
Mleynek beUeves iibi^arians '*will become both more involved in and 
more knowledgeable about the library's problems. Invplvem«|nt 
begets professionalism; and professionalism is almost by definition 
responsibility." * * 

Myers, M. Scott. "Overcoming Union Opposition to Job Enrichment, " 
Harvard Business Review. 49:37-49, May-Jun^, 1971'. 

# The author is concerned with developing cooperation between 
management and union officials, rather than perpetuating traditional 
union-management warfare. He believes strategies must be found 
"which wi,ll break the insidious cycle and make synergy, rather than 
domination, ,the ntilssion of both parties, " and he describes four 
organizational development approaches that have proved effective. 
He terms these ^roaches: (1)* conff ontation model; (2) management 
training model; (3) reorientation model; and (4) negotiated collabora- 
tion model. Each bf these models is discussed in-tehns of an 
organization which has actually tried it. ' 
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National Planning Association. Committee on the Causes of Industrial 
Peace under Collective Bargaining. Cafees of Industrial Peace > 
Washington, D.C* : National Planning Association, il948-1953. 

A series of fourteen case studies, based on detailed Surveys 
of companies and unicais which had experienced- Successful and - 
peaceful industrial relations. The purpose of the studies was to tJcy 
to discover whether what makes peace in some companies, can be 
transferred to others. Nine basic causes of industrial, peace were 
foimd, and they. are worth repeating today: 

'l. There is fxdl acceptance by management of the collective 
bargaining process and of unionism' as an institution. 
'A strongunionis ccmsidered an asset to management. 

2. The union fully accepts private ownership *and operation 
of the indusfiy; it recognizes that the welfare of its 
members depends upon the succesiful operation of the 

^ * business. 

3. The union is strong, responsible", and democratic. 

4. The company stays out of the xmion's internal affairs; 
it does not seek to alienate 'the workers' allegiance to 
their imion. 

Mutual trust, and confidence exist between the parties. 
Neither party to bargaining has adopted a legalistic 
\ approach to problem solving. \ / 

Negotiations are problem-centered. 
There iS' widespread union-management consultation and 
highly developed information-sharing. 
9. ^Grievances are settled promptly, flexibly and in the local 
^ " ' plant whenever possible. 

Nyren, Karl. "Libraries and Labor Unions, " Library Journal , 92;2115- 
2121, January, 1967. 

The editor of Library Journal presents a sweeping survey of 
' librarians' growing interest in unionism in the mid-1960's. 

"Opinions on Collective Bargaining, " ALA Bulletin , 63:803-809, June, 1989. 

An analysis of an ALA survey sponsored by the Staff Organiza- 
tions Round Table in 4968, ta determine librarians' opinions about 
library collective bargaining *and unionisation. 
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Scott> William G. HQmah Relations in Management: A Behavioral Science 
Approach, Homewood, 111* : Irwin, 1962, pp. 271-293. 

Presents a brief summary of union problems, changes in 
^ American unionism, the union control structure, union, leadership, 
union democraqy, andmembership participation in the local union. 

Smith, Eldred. '^Librarians ahd Unions: the Berkeley Ejqperience," ' 
Library Journal ^ 93:717-720, February, 1968^; ; 

The nonadministratlve librarian must ''press for professionali-*^ 
zation; In doing igo, hemustjfight for professional equality and against 
the hierarchical patterns that dominate library administration. He 
needs powerful organizational help to do tfiis. The only organization 
which is both willing and able to help him is the Is^bor union, and it is 
through union activity alone that the profesaionalization of librarian- 
ship seems possible. " So concludes the author of this article, former 
chairman of the Library* Chapter^ University Federation of Teachers 
on the Berkeley campus of the University of California. 

• "Librarians Association at the University of California, " 

ALA Bulletin^ 63:363-368, March, 1969. 

A description of the University^ California librarians' organ- 
ization, why it was formed and what it hopes to gain^ as a non-tmion- 
organization forking within the structure of the imiversity. 

Task Force on State dnd Local Government Labor Relations. Bepprt. 

Chicago: Public Personnel Association on Behalf of 1967 Executive j 
Committee of the Naitional Governors' Conference, 1967. Annual 
supplements, 1968- / 

This report, undertaken to clarify problems caused by the 
expansion of collective bargaining in the public sector, raises a 
number of important policy questions and provides much useful in- 
formation oij the implications of public service unionization. Such 
issues are discussed as: (1) the need for positive new legislation; 
(12) the need for administrative changes; (3) limitations on the scope 
of bargaining; and (4) the problem of balancing the rights of public 
employees-with the needs of the rest of the community. A glossary ' 
of union terms Is included, along with a cpmprehenslve state-by- 
state review of legislation pertaining to public employee rights, 
such as the right to organize, the right to bargain collectively, etc. 
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The report ends with an informative annotated bibliography,. Annual 
8iq^)lements update the report, the legislation review; and the " 
bibliography. * 

Twentieth Century Fund. Pickets at City Hall; Report and Recommenda- 
tions of the Twentieth Century Fund Task Force on Labor Disputes 
in Public Eng)loyment. New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1970. 

' The fastest growing segment of organized labor is now in 
government. From 1958 to 1968, union membership in the U. S. 
. increased by 3 , 8 inillion, and more; than one million of these riew 
union members were public employees. The same ten years wit- 
nessed the transformation of professional associatioi^s -- the 
National Educati'bn Assdoiation, for example — into functioning 
labor imions. Increasing public employee restiveness is cause for 
serious concern. T^s report attempts to set up guidelines for both 
^ employers arid employees for resolving labor-management co::flicts 
in the pul?lic service. - 

Vogel, Alfred. 'Tfour Clerical Workers Are Ripe for Unionism, " harvard 
' Business Review, 49:48-54. March-April, 1971.' 

Although clerical workers have traditionally resisted union 
k overtures, relying instead *on. management responsiveness to their 
• jproblems, Vogel sees new evidence that traditional clerical loyalty* 
> ' to management is breaking down. He believes management-clerical 
relationships can be improved^if the clerical work is made more 
challenging and if management becomfes more responsive to needs of 
cleri^l employees to be heard, t6 contribute to planning, and to 
know what is going on in the organization. Unless management begins 
^to act now, he concludes, clerical dii^Qontent Tyill increase in the 

future. J ' " 

' * « * > 

Walton, Clarepbe C. Ethos and the Executive: Values in Managerial 
Decision Making i En^lewood Cliffs, N.J. : Prentice-Hall, 1969. 

Two chapters (Ch^ter 6: 'iThe Executive and the Worker: 
Ethics of Accommodation, " and Chapter 7: "The Administrator and 
the Worker: the Ethics of Sharing") discuss philosophically the 
methods of major-management relationships, with specific coverage . 
of: (a) the administrator's attitude toward the union as a voluntary 
association; (b) his view of the worker in a competitive economy; 
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^o^^Z '^T"^ bargaintog; (d) his assessment of 

^p u^on's ultimate weapon when bargaining fail« - the strike. 

creative Gollective bargalnlnir, " in wavH fiiof - • , 
■ ilvtaTTt? r^ClT' ^ then 
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Objective; To consider thejmportanee^of perception In the work situatipn. 



5.3 Perception in the work situation, 
• 5.31 The Importance of self-concept. . 

. 5, ail An individual's self-concept hasibeen defined as the 

organization or patterning of attitudes, h^it?, knowledge, 
drivesT^and the like, which inflitence the wa/s he generally 
thinks and behaves* ^ . ' 

•arerything we do or say> feel or othersVlee perceive is 
influenced by how* w© see ourselves; and how we see our- 
selves determines in large part ^hnt wo react to, what v/6 
"ercelve and how we behave.- 

i different stages of life. Various aspects of self aware- 
ness emerge. EstoTi o£ vs has an .evolving sense of self 
as. icmg as we continue to grow, ^ . ^ 

5.314 Adulfia ufually have built-in resistance to. changes in. 
- self-cono&pt; Bsychologioally, the mature person resists 
' change and finds comfort in the status quo. 

5.315 'When the maturS -person changes, therefore,. he does so 
against a nalural resistance; tiut whether this helps him 
to retain his basic direction and character, or whether it 
is a cacoon that makes him unfeadhablp, is a moot 
question* Resistance, though built in, may thus be either 
a roadblock or a gyroscope* 

Tho importance of the manager's self -concept. ^ 

5. 321 How the manager perceives himself has effect on the 
organization and on the people with whom he works. A , 

• manager's self-concept is particujiirly important because . 
of his position In the organizatiQm 

5.322 Does he see himself as otbfexs^ee him ? Hoes he t&ke a^ 
broad view of himself, his^^ib, ai^d the organization ? 
Does he have a sense of^s own potential, what he could 

^e Ourselves, " Iq WU^am.B. 
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"Tho Power to 




IPaulJ, Brouwer, 
Ec^dy and oth8]rs,^ds. Behavioral Splenue and the Manager's Role 
(Washington, D.C.'jNTL Institute 
.p^ 37. * ' ' 

2ltild., p< 43. ' 
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,be rather, than, what he is ? Does^ho have a sense of the organ- 
ization's potential^ what it could be ? Is he striving to fulfill 
his own and the organization's potential ? Or has. he given up 
. trying to change, settling instead for defeat and lie status 
quo? ' , -I 

5.3?3 The answers to such questions are important, for they deter- 
mine in Jarge part what the organization will be like arid - 
whether or not employees will have opportunities for growth 
and development on the job. ' • ^< . 

5. 324- If a rnanager wishes to grow, he r^st take charge of his own 
development; nothing can be done to mike him grow and change 
against his will. No opportunity, whether mahagejrmeht 
development, courses, boOR.^, people or e jperience, will 
' . \ ^ automatically make him grow. ^ 

5. 325 Such oppolrtunities ^"effect change in the participant only las 

he reache^s out and ;appropriates something a bit qf wisdom, 
a new idea, or a new'^concept — that stretches hixhj and gives . 
. him* an.answer to»hls own self-generated problem. ^"^^ 
5. S3 The iinportande of tHe n^anager's perception in the change process. 
"5. 33l The manager miist serve as an educa^tor when the organization 
is undergoing change. This .role is equal in importaiicS with 
his roles as decision -maker, planner, coordinator and group 
leader. ^ * ' ' ' . 

5.332 The manager is responsible "for creating favorable conditions 
in the organization under which the desired changes can take 
place.^ 

, 5.333 He mus*t be concerned with tte process of learning, with 
attitudes and how they are changed, 
'5.334* 'He must understand resistance tp change, be able to locate 
its sources and deal effectively with such resistance. 

5.3341 When a manager meets opposition to change, he 
must carefully consider his response. Some generally 
ineffective responses are: defense, advice-giving, 
pxemature persuasion; censoring, controlling, and 
punishing. ' ^ 

5.3342 He>must recognize that there is some value in 
resistance. . \ 

• l-ifeid. , p. 47. ' 
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5. 33421 Hesistance can help hlin to clarify more 
sharply the purpose of the change and the 
results to be achieved, . - 

5.33422 Opposition may serve to indicate that commun- 
. ioation within the organization ie inadequate. 

5. 33423 ^If resistance is bitense, it may ^erve as a 
.signal to modify the change effort. Resistance 
often provides clues to the unexpected conse- 
quences of change.^ 

5.335 The manager's effectiveness as an educator for change depends^ 
^ ' In large part on the accuracy of his perception, how well he 

understands ymseif and hoW aocuratefy he perceives' others, 
He.ivill not be able to understaikl md deal effectively with other 
people^s resistance to change if he does not understand his own 
tendencies to realist. 

5. 336 Self examlnaUon^s the first step an individual must take in the 
effort to sharpen his powers of peie'ception.^ 

5. 34 Limitations to perception. 

5.341 <tHuman perception does not qperate Jike a camera, end no 
matter how hard we work at improving it, our perceptiveness 
has many limltationfi, ' • 

5. 342 Not to understand another person is usually a disturbing and 
perplexing experience, the iiiores so if the Situation requires 
that we work with this person in some kind of cooperative 
effort. 

5. 3421 A typical reaction to this disturbing e}q)erience,. often ^ " 
•unconscious. Is the tendency to form a pseudo-under- 
standing of the person, based on misunderstanding. 

5.3422 Such pseudo-understanding then becomes an additional 
barrier to the achievement of genuine understanding;^ 
5*343 Ltoits of Insight also occur wlth .respdct to cultural differences. 

^Thomas R. Bennett, "Planning for Change, in Looking Into Leadership - 
!^tonoyrap hs (Washington, D.C : Leadership Resources, 1966), pp. 13-14. 
2rbid. , p. 44. 

^Gufftav Ichheiser, Appearances and Realities: Misimderstandings in 
Human Relationa (San Francisco; Jossey-Bass, 1970), p. 67. 
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o It has been said we sometimes "fail to understand that people 
whose personalities a^e shaped by another culture are psy- <- 
ohologlcally different. 1'^ > ' 
^ 5,3431 Our reaction inisuch cases may be to say that this per- 
son doesn't und6rstand-ihings--as^;he3rreidiyittreirthus- 
Implying that ouir way of perceiving Mxd iinderstanding 
is the right" way. I 
5.3432 It is not uncommdn in our country today to hear spokes- 
-r ^ men for minority groups s^ that the majority of^ 
\ Americans are unkble to UEflerstand members of 
. minority. gro\9)s because they have beeit raised ^n a 
very different' culture. \i / ^ , 

5. 344 The administrator must always k» aware of^^^f act that his 
o\vn perceptiveriess is limited, influenced by his own back- . 
. ■ groiqj and experiences. As Llkert has pointed out, "each of 
us, as.a subordinate or as peers^and si^perlors, reacts in 
terms of his own particular background, experience, airi * 
expectations, . 
5. 35 Understanding is a prerequisite of leadershl]?., 

5. 351 to order to understand one must W ab|e to listen. Some thirty 
years ago, Roethlisberger pointed out' the importance to man- 
agement of understanding and "listfeulflg. "Whenever one under- 
goes tMs e;?)^Ience of aftting dow^Aand patiently listening to 
an Individual, not with the purpose/ of making any moral judg- 
ments,, but with the purpose of trying t(? understand why he 
feels and acts, as he does, a new outlook Is likely to develop, 

5. 352 Based oa results of the Hawthorne situfiles, . I^oethlisberger 
> .- drew up a,set of guidelines by-whlch the adininlstl-ator or 

, supervisor may beat uhderstand those with whom he works*. * 
5.3521 The supervisor thould listen patiently to what his 
subordinate has to saj'' before making any comment 
himself. • ■ ' / „ 



llbld. , p. 70, 

■ ^Keneis Llkert, "A MotivatioDal ^roaoh to a Modified Theory of • 
prganizatlon and Management, " In.Mason Halre, ed. Moderg Organizatio n 
Theory (New York: Wiley, .1959), p. 191. 

SfTj, Roethllsbergsr, Management and Morale /Camhrtdfffl. Mass: 
Harvard, 'J941), p. 40. • 

4lbid., pp. 41-43. 
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5,352* He should refrain from any hasty criticism of the subordinate 
cpiyiuctt 

5*3^24 The supervisor should not pay exclusive attention to the mani- 
fest content of the^pnversa,tipnf-for we all have the tendency 
. to rationalize and present things in lights most favorable 
to us» %4 

§•3525 The st5)ervisor should listen not only to what a person wants 
\o say, but also to what he does not want to say or cannot 
say without assistance* . # 

5»353 .Thl^manager must be aware pf differences in perception* As leader 

of a work group, he will perceive a situation differently tha» a 
^ groiq> member with no special responsibi'liiy* 

5.3531 The leader must therefore find out what the other person 
i^ees, by- inquirljig and listening to what he says. 

5.3532 "By being av^are of a difference in perception, the leader 

can check both viewsr against the facts, tiius taking advantage 

of an opportunily to modify behavior'-- the other person's, 

or his own — by changing one basis of It — the perception 

of the facts. ♦ ' . 

* ' # V 

V 



1 Paul C. Buchanan, "Individual Motivation, " In Looking Into Leader- 
ship Monographs (Washington, D.C. : Leadership Re^urces, l!966). 
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Bennett, Thomas R. "Planning for Change, In Looking into Leadership 
Monogragli5> Washington, D*C,: Leadership Resoorces, 1966. 

' Some useful gisidelines for the manager on planning and aniyzing 
change, including discussion of the importance. in change efforts of 
- -_both^ttitude5^d.pfirception^jaie.approac^ 
pppular. * , 

♦ 

Brouwer,rPaul J* "The Power to See Ourselves, " ^William B* Eddy 
and others, ed^. Behavioral Science and. the Manager^s'Role . 
Washington, D. : NTL Institute for Applied Behavioral Science, 
1969, pp., 37-50. , ; 

A discussion of the laianager's self-concept and why it is important 
to hi^ personally and to l&s job. 

Buchanan, Paul C. 'Individual Motivation, " jn Looking into Leadership 
Monograp^is. Washington, D. C.: Leadership Resources, 1966. 

An examination of the relationships between perception and 
motivation in the work place, written for managers in a popular style. 

{larrison, Roger. "Defenses and the Need to K^ioV, " in William B. Edctj' 
and others,' eds. Behavioral Science anrfthe Manager's Role. ^Washingtc 
Washington, D. C. : NTL Institute for Applied Behavioral Science, 1969, 
' :pp. 64-70. \ V 

Learning i\ not increased by destroying perceptual defenses. The 
challenge .of the manager is to create situations where people will not 
need to stay'behin^ their defenses all of the time, and according to the 
^ author, this can be done by creating relationships of mutual suppoitt , 
respect, ^nd trust. , ' " ► 

Ichheiser, Gustav. Appearances and Realities; Misunderstanding in Himaan 
Relations. San Franciscb>^ossey-Bass, 1970. 

A thoughtful disdussion of personality, interpersonal relations, 
and social perception, including the importance of attitudes and images. 

^ The author makes the point that, the d3rnamics of human relations can ^ 
only be uhderstood if approached |rom the point of view of each partici- 
pant and from the ppint o'f view ot^i outside observer. ' 
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Likert, Rensis. "A Motivational Approach to a Modified Theory of Organi- 
zation and Management, " in Mason Haire, ed, , Modem Organization 
Theory , New York: Wiley, 1959, pp. 184-217. 

Likert discusses the importance of motivation, its relation to 
perception and spme implications of both for management. 

r \ 

Roethlisberger, F.J. Management and Morale. Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard, 
1^941^ . • . 

Roethlisberger emphasizes the importance of the manager's under- 
standing human situations on tb^ job ~ both individual'and group. 
Human' collaboration is the' subject of the book, and he beUeyes collab- 
oration cannot be'left to change, but must be car^efully cultivated. The 
influence and importance qf perception are discussed in some detail. 

Rogers, Carl R. ^Toward Becoming a Fully Functioning Person,, ''in 

William B. Eddy and others, eds . Behavioral Science -and the Manager's 
* Role: Washington, D.C. : iTTL Institute for'^pplied Behavioral Science, 
1969, pp. 51-63.- I ' 

What is pay purpose in life ? What am I striving for ? The author 
se^.s a pattern, adirectl<m, and a commonality in people's tentative 
answers to such questions, aijd he discusses his observations in 
- [ some detail in this short articje.^ 



See also theibibliographyton perception in Unit 4 , pp. 173. ^ ^ 
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